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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION — EARLY USE OP WRITING — THE INFLUENCES OF 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY AND THE DAWN OF HISTORY 
IN THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

§ 295, Introductory, — The history of Greek prose literature, 
as we possess it, begins almost at tlie close of thfe poetical 
development of the nation, at least at the close of its original 
development, for though many poets flourished later than our 
earliest prose writers, no new species of poetry, except possibly 
the bucolic, dates its origin from this time, and the later poets 
were in few cases men of remarkable or enduring originality. 
Hence it is that, in a logical survey of Greek literature, we may 
allow ourselves to treat all the poetry before we approach the 
consideration of prose writing. This, indeed, is now the 
accepted order among the German writers on the subject 

I have in the former volume stated my belief that the 
composition of any long or elaborate poem postulates the use 
of writing, and I therefore proposed this condition as giving us 
the earliest limit fox the date of the Iliad as we have it ; but 
many eminent critics have thought differently, and have argued 
that poetry can be composed and preserved without any such 
aid. Fortunately this divergence of opinion does not exist in 
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lUhed habit of fluent and sustained writing. A few words on j 
IhplMstory -of the'rsApJiabet in Greece may therefore suitably ' 



the case of prose literature. Everyone admits that prose is 
impossible without writing — nay, even without the well-estab- 




investigation of early Greek writ- 
ing are to be found 'in niany various and scattered inscriptions, of 
which all those discovered up to a certain date are to be found 
in Boeckh's Corpus Inscriptionum Grcecarum, but the later are 
scattered through various archaeological journals. The stricter 
study of these documents must be prosecuted by means of 
photographs or facsimiles, as the shape and character of the 
letters are generally our only means of determining the age of 
the inscription. Investigations of this kind, when reduced to 
method, are called the science of Epigraphik^ and, with the 
constantly increasing excavations and discoveries through the 
Hellenic East, have become the most important and fruitful 
branch of recent Greek studies. But in England the Univer- 
sities have completely neglected this study, and the best English 
Hellenists, with a very few brilliant exceptions, are as helpless 
in the face of an old Greek inscription as if it were in a Semitic 
tongue. I can only refer the reader to a German summary of 
the main results — Kirchhoff 's Studim zur Geschichte des griech- 
ischen Alphabets (3rd ed. 1877). In this very able book he 
will find it shown that our earliest inscription of determinable 
date — that of the Greek mercenaries on the leg of a colossal 
figure at Abu-Simbel — is by no means written in the most 
primitive form of the Greek alphabet And yet this inscription 
cannot have been made later than 600 b.c., more probably 
about 640 B.a* The sepulchral inscriptions found at Melos 

> BA2IAE02EAeONT02E2EAE*ANTINANVAMATIXO 
TATTAErPAVANTOI2TNVAMATIXOITOieEOKA02 (sc. tov e€OK\€os) 

EnAEONHAeONAEKEPKIO2KATTnEP0ENI2 (sc. €«s) OnOTAM02 
ANIHAAOrA0202 (sc. otJsASyKwffffos) AHXEnOTA2IMTOAimTn02AE 

AMASn 
ErPA*EAAMEAPXONAMOIBIXOKAinEAE9020TAAMO(sc. son of nolx)dy). 

Cf. Lepsius, Den^. xii. plate 99, No. 531 for a facsimile; also Boeckh, 
vol. iii. p. 507 (No. 5126). 
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and Thera,' though perhaps not older in date, are far more 
archaic, and point to a condition of writing at least half a 
century older among the lonians, who had modified their 
writing into the character found at Abu-Simbel. These and 
other facts collected by Kirchhoff with great care show that the 
Phoenician alphabet of twenty-two letters must have been 
adopted by the Greeks, and quickly modified to suit the 
different character of their language before 700 ac, and per- 
haps considerably earlier. But for our purposes we need not 
claim an earlier origin than 700, though perliaps the constant 
discoveries of old inscriptions at Olympia will soon afford us 
clearer and fuller evidence. I predict that if such evidence be 
forthcoming it will tend to increase rather than to diminish the 
age of the use of writing in Greece. 

§ 297. These considerations are confirmed by another phe- 
nomenon which we find in Greece about the same period. 
The rise of lawgivers and of codes of law points distinctly to 
writing, for we can hardly conceive the ordinances of a states- 
man entrusted to vague tradition. The date and character of 
Zaleukos, Charondas, and Lycurgus are indeed subject to dis- 
pute, and the extant Spartan rhetra may be suspected to be 
later in form,^ but no one can doubt that the Locrian and 
Spartan constitutions were early fixed in writing, certainly a 
considerable number of years earlier than those of Drako 
and Solon, which are fairly determined as shortly before and 
after the year 600 B.a Quite in concert with this develop- 
ment of law we hear of the sayings of the Seven Wise Men, 
whose varying catalogue includes rather the politicians than the 
early philosophers, and whose wisdom was not only laid down 
in verse but in those short proverbs which easily fasten on the 
popular imagination. When Herodotus speaks of -^sop as a 

* It is cited and explained by Plutarch {Lycurgus^ c. 6) : ^ihs ^vXhMviov 
«ra2 *A0avas l^vWavias Uphv IZpoffdjitvoVf <pvXhs 0vX((|avTa icol tofiks ufid^cofrti, 
TpidKoma yepovfflav ffhv iipxcty^Tais Karaffriiffavra^ &pas i^ &pas aireAAafetv 
fkfra^h Bafi^Kos re Kcd KvcuciuvoSf otrws uff^tpuv Tt jcal hplaraffdai * Sdfi^ 
9h riiyKvptcaf ^fifv Koi Kpdros' ai 8^ ffKoKiiiv 6 SafAOs tXotrOf robs irptafivy^vias 
Kol kpxo-ytra^ iiroffraTripas ^/xey, Cf. on this Rawlinson's Herodotus^ iii, 
p. 346 ; or Grote's Greece^ vol. ii. p. 465, sq., and notes. 
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XoyoTOii^c of early date, he seems to point to soine form of 
prose fable far older than his own time. It is remarkable that 
savage races in our own day have made beast-fables their first 
literary effort on the discovery of the use of writing.* But all 
these things have left us but faint and doubtfiil traces ; for the 
wisdom of the Seven Wise Men, and the fables of ^sop, have 
come down to us in a rehandled and modem form, and we 
know nothing of any early prose form in which these things 
were originally composed. But on the whole, we have ample 
evidence for the c9mmon use of writing throughout the seventh 
century, evidence which is, in my opinion, necessary to account 
for the development of Greek lyric poetry, the construction of 
codes of law, and the general literary culture of the age. 

In fact, the wonder is, not that prose writing came so early, 
but so late in the history of Greek literature. But the national 
taste was so well satisfied by poetry that it required special 
influences, other than the mere familiarity with writing, to 
induce men to set down their thoughts in unmetrical form. 
To these we may now turn. 

§ 298. We cannot embrace in this volume either the history 
of Greek religion or of Greek philosophy, both large and inter- 
esting subjects, and demanding special investigation. We are 
here concerned with them only so far as they produced a direct 
effect in moulding either the form or the tendencies of general 
literature. But as religion underwent great changes in the sixth 
century, and philosophy then originated, our sketch of Greek 
literature must embrace- the remoter effects of both on the 
writers of that and succeeding generations. 

We have already noted ^ in Pindar the allusions to a future 
world, and to its rewards and punishments, and that this 
doctrine was due to the Orphic mysteries, which were com- 
mon through Greece in tliis century. The origin of these 
mysteries is uniformly referred to Pieria in Thrace, from which 
they are said to have been brought to Lesbos, and then spread 
over Greece. They are closely identified, on the one hand, 
with the worship of Dionysus, which also originated in Thrace, 

* Cf. my ProUg. to Anc. Hist., pp. 118, 391. * Vol. I. p. 213. 
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but had assumed, by contact with Phrygia, an enthusiastic and 
orgiastic nature, so that the dith)n:ambs to the god, of old sung 
to the cithara, were adapted to flute and c)rmbal accompani- 
ments ; on the other hand, the Orphic rites were bound up 
with the widely spread mysteries of Demeter and Persephone, 
celebrated at Eleusis. But still more remarkable, and more 
important than either of these indications, is the identification 
of Orpheus, as the priest of Apollo, with Dionysus, and the 
evidences that he and Apollo, with whom he is identified, once 
in hostility with Dionysus, became reconciled with that god, 
who, under the title of Zagreus, was made a sort of nightside 
to the sungod, and ultimately confused with him. This secret 
doctrine, the identification of Apollo and Dionysus, is said to 
have been that disclosed in -^schylus* trilogy about I^ycurgus 
of Thrace, for which he was indicted as guilty of impiety. It 
is accordingly evident that the Delphic priests had recognised 
and adopted the Orphic rites as in harmony with their own 
creed, so that they must have been of real importance in Greece, 
and widely spread through the hearts of men. 

§ 299. We may infer, however, firom the scanty evidence of 
later writers that this religion of mysteries and rites, whether 
Orphic or Eleusinian or Dionysiac, was fundamentally distinct 
from the popular creed It preached the identification of the 
most diverse gods, perhaps even the unity of all the gods. It 
approached the dogma of a world-soul, and of the divinity of the 
soul of man, if not of all the world, as a manifestation of God 
It portrayed the wonder of a suffering deity, and of good over- 
borne by the powers of darkness for a season. It held out the 
hope of immortality to those who embraced the faith, and made 
them a chosen people. It replaced, in fact, the old Homeric 
society of obvious human gods, with their vulgar amours and 
passions, by mystic principles and half-imderstood devotions. 
There seems little doubt that the established Delphic priesthood 
who adopted it borrowed from Eg)rpt not only many elements 
of the new creed, such as the murder of the god and his resur- 
rection from the dead, but more distinctly the policy of the 
Egyptian priests, who are known to have been monotheists or 
rather pantheists, yet who not only tolerated but taught a most 
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complicated polytheism to the people. Thus the established 
religion went on : temples were built and statues consecrated, 
sacrifices offered and feasts celebrated to all the gods ; but the 
select, the initiated, the higher classes in religion found their 
comfort in far different beliefs, which could not be made public. 

Yet they could not but make themselves felt. Inasmuch 
as periiaps all the literary men of the age knew these mysteries, 
we find among them, at least, two leading ideas engendered by 
their faith : the conception of law and order in both nature 
and the life of man, an order resulting from the control of one 
supreme principle, untouched by caprice or passion ; and the 
conception of mystery, of something unexplained in the world, 
of something revealed to privileged classes and hidden from the 
vulgar. 

§ 300. While the belief in a future state takes but transient 
hold of the Greek mind, and even disappears in its vulgar fom), 
these other larger notions seem to me to dominate most writers 
from Pindar onward, but above all to have affected the early 
philosophers, concerning whose views we must also say a few- 
words. Most of them have unfortunately left us no fragments 
whatever ; but if they had, we should treat them as literature, 
not as philosophy. 

The very same tendencies which suggested in religion the 
identification of various gods, and an increased appreciation of 
unity in worship, seem to have acted on the secular thinkers of 
Miletus, and set them to seeking unity in the substance or 
matter of the world. The doctrine of Thales that moisture 
was the common element of which all things were variously 
compounded, is directly analogous to the cult of Dionysus, the 
god of moisture, to whom all growth and fruitfulness are due, 
and who, in combination with Apollo, the god of light and 
heat, generates all the conditions of change in nature. The 
theories of the sixth century started in Ionia, and have this 
common point, the search after unity, as their leading feature. 
The followers of Thales found moisture too coarse a primeval 
substance, and substituted the more subtle air (Anaximenes) or 
imperceptible fire (Heracleitus). Others, such as Xenophanes 
and Pythagoras, advanced beyond the conception of mere 
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matter, and sought their single principle either in number, with 
its eternal and certain laws, or in some higher abstract Unity, 
which embraced all apparent contradictions. 

§ 301. The effect of these theories on literature was twofold : 
first, tiiat the matter of thought became worth recording apart 
from its literary form, and knowledge as such was to be pursued 
apart from elegance in diction ; secondly, they corroborated the 
religious teaching of the mysteries, that ' all things are not as 
they seem,* that public opinion and ordinary sense miss the 
truer and deeper meaning of experience, that there are secrets 
xmd difficulties in human knowledge, and many things hard to 
understand and still harder to explain. The first resulted in 
the origin of prose literature,* which according to consistent 
tradition was due to the wonder-working Pherecydes of Syros, 
son of Babys, who lived about the middle of the sixth century, 
and is callerl the teacher of Pythagoras. His semi-theological 
semi-philosophical book called 'Enra/tivxoc, on theogony and 
the revelation of the gods to the world, was the first attempt at 
a prose treatise.^ 

Neither Thales nor Pythagoras left anything written, and it 
is remarkable that Xenophanes, though he was a great adver- 
sary of the poets and of public opinion in general, and led the 
conflict between philosophy and poetry, nevertheless employed, 
not only the poetic form, but even the poetic habit of public 
recitation to dbseminate his views. Perhaps there was as yet 
no reading public in the newer colonies of Italy and Sicily 
when he lived; but the fact remains certain, and also the 
similar practice of his follower Parmenides. 

If, indeed, Theagenes of Rhegium, the firet literary critic^ 

' The Greeks said prose writings as they were fond of ascribing every 
step in culture to a definite inventor. But, as we have shown, and as 
the inscriptions above cited have since proved, mere prose Mrriting must 
have long been in use for simple inscriptions, and for laws. But the use 
of prose for literary purposes was a distinct step, and much later than 
might have been expected. 

* We have the opening sentence of it quoted by Diogenes : Z€8»y \ikv 
Kol Xp6yos iffatl icol XBii>y ^v * XdovX 8i oijvofia iyivfro r^, iiruh^ avr^ Zctrs 
*]f4pca ZiZot, And again (Clem. Strom.) : Z^ iroici ^opo; iiiya re Ka^KaX6v 
JKol 4v ahxv iroiKiXK^i yv^ kcDl wynvhv koI rh irfuvov Z<lifxara, 
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who wrote on Homer and introduced the prmciple of allego- 
rical interpretation, really flourished about 525 b.c, the reason 
just assigned would not hold good ; but the date rests on the 
single authority of Tatian, and I hesitate to reckon a literary 
critic among the earliest pioneers of prose literature. 

§ 302. On the contrary, Heracleitus of Ephesus ^ was 
perhaps the first great prose writer among the Greeks, and the 
source of a new current in the literature of his country. His 
treatise on Nature,^ though not published by himself, was 
copied from the MS. he had deposited in the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, and was early known and read in Sicily, as appears 
from the fragments of his Sicilian contemporary Epicharmus, 
and from Attic references down to the days of Socrates. The 
whole philosophy of the man who had discovered that all 
organism grows, and that all growth implies motion, turned 
(like the Eleatic theory of Xenophanes) upon a contempt of 
ordinary opinions — ^nay, even a contempt of our ordinary 
senses, which are witnesses only to what is dead, as they per- 
ceive not the inner motion of every substance in the world- 
He therefore appealed to a select public, and made a severance 
among the members of society which had, perhaps, been un- 
known in Greek cities heretofore. 

But what is more important as regards literature, he was 
the first Greek who ventured to i;vTite obscurely, and to profess 
to do so without apology. This is, to my mind, the important 
and novel side of Heracleitus in Greek literature ; for from his 
day onward we find obscurity not uncommon even in the next 
generation, whereas in older literature it is unknown. In the 
following age we find it afiected by his followers, and even in 
Thucydides and in Sophocles, but banished again by the good 
sense of the Athenian public It does not reappear till the 
Alexandrian epoch, with which we are not concerned. When 

* He was apparently of noble family, and certainly an exclusive aristo- 
crat in sentiment. He flourished about 500-480 B.C., and seems to have 
been a morose and unsocial man. Diog. Laert. ix. i, gives various stories 
about him and some quotations, with spurious letters. 

2 Also said to have been called Mou<rot, being in three books, which 
was the old number of these goddesses. 
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I speak of obscurity the word may, of course, be taken in differ- 
ent senses. First, there is the obscurity of allusions not clear 
to the reader ; and Pindar is full of this, but of this only, as 
he was one of the ordinary crowd in philosophy, and was not 
capable of any thoughts in themselves profound. Secondly, 
there is the obscurity of a crabbed or affected style. In 
^schylus, on the contrary, we have not only the first kind of 
obscurity — the allusions to mysteries — but we have obscure 
thoughts, difficult to express and unintelligible to the most 
advanced Greeks ; for we have the evidence of Aristophanes, 
which I here believe, that -^chylus thought even the Athenians 
no judges of poetry, and would- not accommodate his writing 
to their comprehension. 

It has not, perhaps, been sufficiently remarked how im- 
portant was the example of Heracleitus, and how easy it is 
to lead the fashion in obscure writing. We must remember 
that Heracleitus was really a quaint and original thinker, and a 
remarkable innovator, not only in thought, but in style ; for he 
wrote a r)^hmical, picturesque prose, at a time when prose was 
in its infancy. His fragments are far more poetical in the 
higher sense than the verses of Xenophanes, and for this very 
reason he may have scorned the shackles of metre, and set 
down unchanged the utterances of his teeming mind. This 
accounts for the remark of the rhetor Demetrius,' who says 
that the frequent asyndeta were the greatest cause of his 
obscurity. Each thought was thrown out by itself, and the 
reader must find its logical connection with the rest for 
himself.^ 

In addition to Teller's exhaustive chapter on Heracleitus,* 
I may recommend the various brilliant essays of J. Bemays, 
reaching from 1848 to 1869 ; some separately published, others 

» § 192. 

* Specimens of Heracleitus* style are the following : tfiirtZov ohZ4v, 
iXKi Kats is KVKeSova irdyra ffvv€i\totncu. 4<rr\ rwvrh ripi^is krepi^lti, yvwcrh 
iyyw(r(ri, fAtyafUKpSy, &yw Kdrw Ttpix^p^ovra koDl ofittfidfAtva iv ry rov al&yos 
irmSt??. al<&y, vats iffrt iraiiwy, trtrrt^twy <rvyita(l>€p6fi€yos, tA 8^ irdyra 
ot<ucl(€i Kepaifv6s. oh ^vylcuri 6k(0S 9iwl>€p6fieyoy ktovr^ SfAoXoyiet ' va^ly- 
rpowos ipfMylfi &<nrep r6^ov Kcd \vpris, 

• /%//. d. Griech, i. 566-677. ; 

I* 
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in the seventh and ninth vols, of the R?iein, Mus, We have also, 
from Mr. I. Bywater of Oxford, a new critical and more com- 
plete edition (1877) of the fragments, 130 in number, with 
Diogenes' Life^ and the spurious Letters, done with that con- 
scientious care which distinguishes all his work. 
■** § 3^3- The example of the theologians and philosophers was, 
however, active in another direction ; for it stimulated writers on 
the genealogies of gods and of men to set them down in prose. 
The earliest of these are enveloped in mist ; it is even doubtful 
whether Cadmus of Miletus, the reputed father of history, ever 
existed, or whether his account of the settlement of Ionia was 
not a late forgery. AcusiiauSy of the Boeotian Aigos, near Aulis, 
the son of Cabas, who devoted himself to mythical genealogies 
chiefly adapted from Hesiod, is a real personage, of whose 
work some thirty notices are preserved in the scholiasts ; but 
we know nothing more about him. Equally obscure is Dio- 
nysius of Miletus, the reputed author of a Persian history ; and 
the prose works attributed to Eumelus of Corinth were certainly 
later paraphrases from poetical treatises. Pherecydes of Leros 
(the second of the name) certainly did some service in genea- 
logies, which even at his time (b.c. 460) were the only phase of 
history esteemed and understood. A society consisting of 
clans always lays the greatest stress on genealogies ; as, for 
example, the ancient Irish, whose histories are little more 
than enumerations of names.* Xanthus, Charon, and Scylax 
are only of interest in connection with Herodotus (below, p. 26). 
§ 304. But the second or critical element of history was added 
presently by a greater man, HECAXiEUS of Miletus, who seems 
to me to have the best right to be called the Father of History 
among the Greeks. For he was the forerunner of Herodotus 
in his mode of life and his conception of setting do\vn his ex- 
perience. He attained such eminence as to be consulted pub- 

* Those who ridicule these Irish genealogies are ignorant that they 
were practically title-deeds, for any man proving himself an O'Neill or a 
Maguire had a right to graze cattle in the 0*Neill and Maguire country, and 
to till it. Hence these genealogies were early kept, and no doubt early 
disputed, and this gives them an exceptional value. I perceive the same 
anxiety to show hereditary rights in all the usurpers of power throughout 
early Greek history. 
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licly by the lonians at the time of their revolt (incited by 
Aristagoras) from the Persians. He knew the Persian empire 
from personal examination, and advised strongly against any 
revolt When he could not persuade them, he advised them to 
secure the supremacy of the sea, a common capital, and a cen- 
tralisation of forces ; whigh could only be done, he considered^ 
by applying the treasures given by Croesus to Apollo's temple 
at Branchidse to supply the sinews of war. These views show 
him to have been a man of large political insight He also 
advised Aristagoras, at the end of the revolt, to fortify the 
island of Leros,* and there await the tide of events ; but 
for the third time, his advice was unheeded. These facts all 
rest upon the authority of Herodotus, who mentions him else- 
where, and systematically, as Xoyoiroioq &yfip, or 6 Xoycnroioc. 
In one place he tells us that Hecatseus boasted to the priests of 
Egyptian Thebes that he could trace his origin through fifteen 
generations back to a god, which they denied, saying that 
at least 345 generations could be proved by them to have 
lived on the earth since the reign 0/ the gods. Plerodotus also 
mentions without criticism his theory of the unjust expulsion of 
the Pelasgi from Attica, and he often alludes to his prede- 
cessor slightingly, without expressly mentioning his name. 

From these facts, along with the notices of Suidas, it ap- 
pears that the historian was bom about 01. 57-8, and died after 
the conclusion of the Persian war, about OL 76. His high 
position in society is proved not only by the story just men- 
tioned, but by his wide and careful travels, which imply good 
means and connections. Whether he learned from Pythagoras 
we cannot telL His travels apparently embraced Egypt, Persia, 
Pontus, Thrace, as well as the Greek world, and were probably 
made before the Ionian revolt in 500 B.C., when his wide ex- 
perience was publicly recognised, and after 516 B.C., when the 
town of Boryza in Thrace became Persian, which he states it 
to be in a geographical fragment Thus the settled and orderly 

* There is an inscription published in Ross's collection (ii. p. 28), in 
which some Hecatseus is honoured as a founder and benefactor by the 
Lerians. Whether this person be the historian, or a relative, I am unable 
to tell. The fact is mentioned by Mure (iv. 143). 
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condition of the Persian empire, when Darius was established 
on the throne, seems to have enabled Hecataus to acquire his 
geographical materials. It has been inferred from a story pre- 
served in a fragment of Diodorus that he was sent as an am- 
bassador to Artaphemes after the conquest of Ionia, and that 
he obtained good terms for his countrymen. He is men- 
tioned as a man of exceptional learning (along with Hesiod, 
P)rthagoras, and Xenophanes) by his younger contemporary 
Heradeitus, and classed by Hermogenes with the great histo- 
rians of Greece. 

§ 305- O^ ^is works we can recognise t^'O : a geographical 
description of the known world, and an historical work, some- 
times called Genealogies. He seems to have had one predeces- 
sor in each — Scylax of Caryanda, who explored the Indus for 
Darius Hystaspes, and wrote a Periplus which was soon lost, 
and Acusilaus of Argos. He completed and improved the map 
first constructed by Anaximander, and it was, doubtless, this 
copy which Aristagoras brought with him to exhibit at Sparta. 
He narrated curious natural phenomena, just as Herodotus, but 
naturally believed more than Herodotus did, and is accordingly 
criticised by him for credulity. But he was, nevertheless, the 
first Greek historian who did apply rational criticism ^ to test 

* The following are the chief specimens :^ 

Miiller, frag. 346 : 'Eiroiijirai' l\ "EKKiivfav rivh &$ *Hpa«A.^j &yaydyoi 
TW^ry rod *Ai8ov rhv k^vo, oUre virh y^v bhov Zih rov cnrtiKaiov ^€poi<rriSf oUre 
Zroifioi' %¥ iTfiaOrivat Q^Stv (nr&yaiov clycd riva oXKritriv, is %v ii6pot(((r0at r^s 
if'vx<£s* iiWh *EKara7os fi^y d MiX-fia-tos \6yoy ttpfv etWro, * 6<piy <f>^(ras M 
Ttuydptf rpcupTJycu i€iy6y, K\ri0riyai 8^*AiSov iciJvo, 5ti HSfi rhy ^TixB4yra 
redydycu irapavrlKU vrh rod lov^ koI rovroy ?^ij rhy ^<piy bvh *np<ue\4ovs 

Frag. 349 : * TripvSyriy 8^, i<f>* Byrtya 6 'AfyycTos *llpaK\ris iffrdXii Tphs 
Ehpv<r$4w5f rhs fiovs aircA.<£<rax rhs Tripv6yov xal ayayeiy is Mvif^yas, ovSeV 
Tt vpoffiiK^iy T^ y§ ray *l^iipiay,^ 'Eicara?os 6 Xoyoxoihs X4yu, * obZh ixl 
yrjffSy riya *Ep{f$€iap ^|« rrjs fi€yd\ris daXdfftnis (TToA^voi 'HpaicA.ca* hXKh 
rris ijirtipov rrjs irepl *Afi$paK(ay t€ koI ^AfjL<f>i\6xov5 fia<ri\4a ytyicrOai 
TripvSyriy Kal ix rifs ijirtipov rtvim^s &ire\d(rai 'HpoicAea t^s fiovs, ov^h rovroy 
^v\oy di0\oy rt$4fji.tyoy, * 

Frag. 357: *H iroW^ W|a Kurdx^t M-h i^Oeiy rhy Alyxnrroy tls^Apyos, 
KoBdvtp &W01 T€ <fM<rl Kcd *EKarcuos ypdtf>wy oSrcas* * 6 Bh hXyxncros avrhs fiky 
oifK ^\0fy €l5''Apyos' \4ytrat Z4 rts iy "Apytt vp^y, Srov 9tKd(ovcrty *Apy€7oi,* 
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popular beliefs ; and his originality in this point, the result, no 
doubt, of the contemporary philosophy at Miletus, must not be 
overlooked. From his geographical work some 330 citations 
have been collected by Carl Miiller, most of them names of 
towns in Stephanus of Byzantium, and a few in Sjtrabo.* From 
his Genealogies (of which the genuineness was disputed by Cal- 
limachus, but defended by Eratosthenes and Strabo) a smaller 
number of more interesting passages still survive, bringing up the 
total number (together with \htfragmenta incertd) to almost 400. 
The very opening sentence of the Genealogies is characteristic* 
On his style we have three very mteresting notices : Strabo 
says 3 that the school of Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Hecataeus, 
though abandoning metre, were in other respects poetical 
writers. Hermogenes * has a general description of his style, 
which is somewhat as follows : * Hecataeus of Miletus, from 
whom Herodotus profited most, is a pure and clear writer, 
and in some respects possesses no ordinary charm. Using 

Mure sa)rs (iv. 71) that while his foreign geography was full of good oh- 
servations of an historical kind, his genealogies and his Greek notices were 
confined to the m3^ical period. The passages just cited show that he tip- 
plied criticism here also, and that Mure*s distinction is probably un- 
founded. 

» C. Miiller thinks it unlikely that the genuine work survived till 
Stephanus* time, and holds that he used an interpolated and modified copy. 
Thus Capua was called Vultumum in Hecataeus' day, and yet is cited from 
his work (fr. 30) with its new name. A map of his views is published in 
most good ancient atlases, and also in the appendix to Mure*s fourth 
volume. The gap in his description of the coast from Naples to Genoa 
is well noted by the latter, and points to some distinct prohibition on the 
part of the Romans and Tyrrhenians, which kept Greek vessels from land- 
ing on their coasts. Probably Greek sWps were compelled to sail from 
Naples by way of Sardinia to Mentone, the first town mentioned on the 
coast above Naples, at least in the fragments we have in Stephanus. But 
the like omission of Athens, Argos, and other renowned Greek towns, shows 
that there was some other cause of gaps either in Hecataeus* book, or in 
Stephanus' quotations from it. 

* Frag. 332 : Boi/Xerai fi4yToi HidvoiaVt oToy &s 'EKarcuSf <f>riariv 4y rp 
ipXV '''^^ loToplas' *'EKara7os MiK-ficios ^Se fivBurat.* Cf. also § 12: 
'Eicara'os MiK-fiffios c&Se fAvBurcu' rdHt ypd^w, &s fioi a\rj04a BoKfet tlvar 
ol yhp *'E,70K.'f\p»v K6yoi xoKKol t€ kcDl y^Xoioi^ &s ifiol ipaivovrai, tltrly, 

■ i. p. 34. * De gen, die, ii. 12. 
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the Ionic dialect pure, and not mixed with epic and other 
elements, as Herodotus did, he is in diction less poetical* 
Neither is he so finbhed a writer. His charm is, therefore, not 
comparable to that of Herodotus in treating similar subjects ; 
for the matter of a book is not its only element as regards de- 
lighting the reader, but the diction, in all its details, is of great 
importance. Thus Hecatseus, not having given equal thought 
and care to his diction, was completely surpassed by his suc- 
cessor.' The modem reader will of course observe that the last 
remark is wrongly put No doubt, Hecataeus, with ten times the 
labour, could not have attained the elegance in style of Hero- 
dotus, who did not write till Greek prose had been studied and 
practised for nearly a century longer ; but the facts on which 
Hermogenes based his remark are doubtless strictly true. 
Lastly, in Longinus de Sublim,, chap, xxvii., the author says : 
' Sometimes when a historian is speaking of a person, he sud- 
denly leaves his own attitude and passes into that of the 
person he is describing. This figure should be used when a 
sudden crisis brooks no delay in the writer, and, as it were, com- 
pels him to pass at once from person to person. So it is in 
Hecatseus. ' Ceyx being grieved at this, immediately requested 
the Heracleidae, his descendants, to leave the country. For 
I am not able to help you ; in order then that ye may not be 
yourselves destroyed, and, moreover, injure me, go ^ to some 
other community.' 

§ 306. I have dwelt at considerable length on Hecataeus, 
who represents most distinctly the positive tendencies of the 
sixth century as opposed to its speculative and mystical aspira- 
tions. With him all was matter of fact, observation, and plain 

* This is quite in a different sense from Strabo*s remark. 

* Frag. 353 : *^Tt 7€ fi^v ttr^ 8t€ letpi irpoffdnrov Siriyo^fifyos 6 ovyypa' 

vpSxpflo'ts rod cxflM^TOS t<Jt€ riviKa ofws 6 Kaiphs tov ZiofxiKKeiv r^ ypd(t>ovrt 
fxij 5*5^, iXA' tvdhs iirayayKdfy fjL€ra^alv€iv 4k irpoa-^ircay els 'wp6(r<oira' &s 
Kol vap^ T^ 'EKarcd^' * K^v| th ravra Setva iroio6iJL€yoSy avrlKa ^K€A.cvctovi 
'HpaK\€ilias iiriySvovs ^icx^'P**"' ^^ y^P ^M*'' ^ war 6s ci/xt kp4\yfiv' &s fxii S>v 
avTol Tc &T6Kriff$t ic&/i4 Tp<i><nir€, 4s &K\oy rivh. 8^/Aoy iLirolx^cBat.* 

Note the infin. ivotx^trdou. Did he return here to the narrative form ? 
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recording of observations. Thus the positive tendencies, which 
culminated in the splendid histories and geographies of later 
days, owed their origin to this early school of practical enquirers. 
But I will not prosecute this side of Greek literature further here, 
and shall consider the successors of Hecataeus in relation with 
their most illustrious and perfect type, Herodotus. I feel 
justified in doing so, not merely because the Persian wars form 
so great a crisis in Greek history that no sort of literature, save 
the choral lyric poetry, passed through it unchanged, but also 
because Miletus — the great intellectual hothouse of Greece, the 
centre of her art, her philosophy, and her history — was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Persians at the opening of the fifth 
century, and so the splendid continuity of Greek thought re- 
ceived a disastrous check. Up to this date, the title Milesian 
meets us in every field of thought ; fromr henceforth it dis- 
appears for centuries from our studies. Simple stories of rude 
shepherd life, and the loves of rustic swains, were known long 
after as Milesian tales — a faint and wretched afterglow of the 
most lurid and stormy sunset in the history of Greek intellect. 
Prose literature received a blow from which it never recovered ; 
for while the tendency of Ionic prose had been (as it ought to 
be) to assume the narrative, or the philosophical form, the de- 
struction of its proper home threw the balance into Attica, 
where the rhetorical element became so predominant as to 
control all descriptions of prose writing. Hence, as Mure 
observes,* Greek prose has permanently suffered, and we have 
only one great specimen of what narrative prose might have 
been but for the injurious influences of Athens. Herodotus, 
with all his genius, was unable to stem the tide of Attic in- 
fluence ; yet his great work shows us clearly what might have 
been expected but for the subjugation of Ionia and, above all, 
the destruction of Miletus. 

I have here left untouched another hidden but powerful 
tendency in the religious mysteries of the sixth century, espe- 
cially in the worship of Dionysus — I mean their dramatic 
elements. But this has been treated in a separate chapter,^ 
when I discussed another phase in the history of the subject 

* iv. 127. * Vol. I. chap. xiv. 



CHAPTER 11. 

HERODOTUS AND THE CONTEMPORARY IONIC PROSE WRITERS. 

§ 307. Though Miletus, the great centre and mainspring of 
Ionic culture, was untimely destroyed, the influence it had 
already exerted over eastern Hellas could not disappear in an 
instant. A series of men attempted to utilise prose for historical 
purposes, and communicated the old Milesian spirit to Herodo- 
tus, who, although he lived to see the Peloponnesian war and to 
witness the teaching of the sophists and the rise of rhetoric at 
Athens, was, nevertheless, so strictly a writer, .of lonicgenius, 
so completely a coequal in spirit and in culture of Epicharmus, 
and Pindar, and ^schylus, that in a rational survey of Greek 
literature he must be placed among his predecessors as one 
bom out of due season. But the culture of Athens had, per- 
haps, not yet swallowed up all the rest of Greek literary genius, 
and the style of Hellanicus, a younger contemporary, or, at 
least, not older than Herodotus, makes us suspect that Herodo- 
tus was not so unique as he is generally considered. 

We have the late, but respectable, authority of Dionysius 
of Halicamassus, that he was bom * a little before the Persian 
wars,' which would make him older than the account of 
Pamphila, who gives B.a 484 as his birth year. As it seems 
likely, from the absence of later allusions, that he died before 
420 B.c, he may have been born before the battle of Marathon. 
It is generally agreed that Halicamassus was his native town, 
though from his long residence at Thurii he is called the 
Thurian by Aristotle, when quoting the opening words of 
his history in the RJutoric} He is also called the Thurian 

* iii. 9. 
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logopoios in a passage cited from an epistie of Julian by 
Suidas. But Strabo mentions both titles, and explains them 
in the obvious way just mentioned. Suidas says his parents' 
names were Lyxes and Dryo, or Rhoeo, through one of whom 
Panyasis was his uncle. An extant epitaph or epigram con- 
firms his father's name, and the obscurity of both, though 
Suidas calls them illustrious, seems some warrant for the trust- 
worthiness of the tradition. 

I see no reason for doubting the relationship with Fanyasis, 
which is rendered internally probable by the peculiar and ex- 
ceptional education which Herodotus must have received. His 
intimacy with Homer's poems has been shown from a compara- 
tive table of phrases * to be such as we should not expect from 
ordinary circumstances, but can easily explain by his intercourse 
with Panyasis, the learned reviver of epic poetry. In the same 
way he quotes the cyclic poets, Hesiod, the gnomic and lyric 
poets, and the earlier tragedians, ^Eschylus and Phrynichus. 
It seems by accident, rather than from ignorance, that he omits 
Callinus, Tyrtseus, the elder Simonides, Stesichorus, Epime- 
nides, and Epicharmus, from references which otherwise em- 
brace all the older literatxure. The two Sicilian poets may 
possibly not have been known to him till he went to Thurii, 
but he writes like a man with all the greater authors at hand, 
as they may have been in the house of Panyasis and, of course, 
at Athens, which he visited in mature age. Suidas, indeed, 
says that he was exiled to Samos by Lygdamis^ grandson of the 
Artemisia whom he delights to honour in his history ; that he 
returned and obtained his country's liberty by expelling Lyg- 
damis, but finding himself disliked, left for Thurii, where he 
settled and died. But all these facts, if true, could hardly have 
escaped corroboration by his own allusions, or, at least, by 
early witnesses.* We hear nothing of Herodotus having married 
or left any descendants. 

§ 308. We can therefore assert nothing, save that a good deal 

> Mure (vol. ii., Appendix Q) gives an imperfect list. 

* All these legends are rejected by A. Bauer, in his researches, as in- 
vented when Herodotus began to revive in popularity after long oblivion. 
But this ground for scepticism is refuted by H. Weil in the Ktvtu Critique 
for Jan. i, 1880. 
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of his earlier life was spent in travelling, and apparently travel- 
ling for the purpose of his history.* This he must have brought 
with him to Athens in sufficient completion to make him 
famous, if Sophocles, as Plutarch and Suidas tell us, composed 
an ode to him in the year 440 b.c It is probable, therefore, 
that before this time he had visited Upper Egjrpt, Susiana, 
Babylonia (as far as Ardericca and Agbatana), Colchis and 
Scythia, Thrace, Dodona, Zakynthos, and Cyrene, with most 
of the countries within this great circuity The spread of mer- 
cantile enterprise from Miletus and Phocaea, and the security 
afforded by the Persian conquests and good administration of 
Asia and Egypt, made such voyages not only possible, but 
perhaps not unusual. Even in the days of Solon it was part 
of a perfect education to visit, at least, the Lydian court and 
the wonders of Lower Egypt. 

Herodotus' eastern travels seem to have been made before 
his retirement to Thurii, but we cannot fix the years and order 
of them, except that he saw the battle-field of Papremis after 
the year 460 a a,* probably while the Athenian armies were 
in possession of part of the country. He is said by the pseudo- 
Plutarch to have recited his histor}' when he came to Athens, 
and (by Suidas) afterwards at Olympia ; but the latter tale is 
plainly an invention suggested by the later fashion of exhibiting 
there, and the earlier is not much more probable, unless a mere 
reading among distinguished friends were intended. But if this 
were so, the alleged public vote of ten talents would of course 
be inconceivable.' Yet I see that most recent German critics 
accept both the public recitation and the state reward.* 

It is probable that he resided at Athens for some years 
until he joined, with many other celebrated men, the colony 

* Travelling for literary purposes was so rare in those early times, that 
I do not share the confidence of K. O. Miiller and others, who assert 
positively that Herodotus had no other object. Commercial reasons may 
have existed, though it is not easy to imagine such various voyages con- 
ducive to any systematic business. As Stein observes, his personal 
wanderings seem to have extended precisely to the limits of the Persian 
dominion ; beyond them he only speaks from hearsay. 

* iii. 12. • Cf. Euseb. Chron. ad 01., 83-4. 

* Stein, Introd, to his Edition, L p. xxii, note. 
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which founded Thurii, near the old site of Sybaris, in 443 B.a* 
There can be little doubt that at Athens he learned to kno^r 
many of the splendid intellects then collected there, besides 
Sophocles,- who seems indebted to him for at least three 
passages : that in the Antigone^ brought out in 440, where the 
greater loss of a brother than a husband is curiously discussed ; 
the attack on the habits of Egyptians in the CEdipus Col, 
337, sq., as well as the rehearsal of human misery in the chorus 
(121 1, sq.).* 

It also appears from the strongly democratic temper of the 
later part of his history, in spite of his aristocratical antecedents 
and parentage, that he came under the influence of Pericles 
and his policy. - Yet if we assume this, and even that he re- 
visited Athens after the Propylsea was built (430 b.c), we are 
astonished at the small effect which Attic thought and Attic 
style made Upon his history. The compressed logical speaking 
of Antiphon, the stately emphasis of Pericles, the subtlety ot 
Euripides, and the whole sophistical school, seem the offspring 
of another age and another atmosphere. In this society we 
may conceive him, intellectually at least, a sort of Oliver Gold- 
smith, often ridiculed by his friends for simplicity, and no doubt 
underrated, but, withal, far exceeding his clever critics in direct- 
ness, in grace, and in pathos, and so gaining a place in the 
literature of his country which his contemporaries never antici- 
pated. But perhaps this is too fanciful, and I would rathei 

' As K. O. Miiller observes, there is no evidence that he left Athens 
in 443 ; it is even possible, according to the same authority, that he did not 
leave till after the opening of the Peloponnesian war. But this would 
throw the composition of his history far too late, if we suppose with Miiller 
that it was not written till his retirement to Italy. 

* Cf. further, frag. 380, on the discovery of games to stave off the pangs 
of hunger ; and frag. 967, on the melting snow causing the inundation of 
the Nile. The passage above mentioned in the Antigone is considered 
spurious by some critics, but is defended on very reasonable grounds by 
Kirchhoff, Ent, des herodot. Gesch., pp. 8-9. Though, as he says, we 
can conceive no later time at which such an interpolation would be 
popular, it is more likely that Sophocles obtained the story privately from 
Herodotus than that he copied it from a just published history. Cf. 
Stein*s Introd., p. xxv. 
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infer from this curious want of influence that the main body of 
his work was finished when he came there, and that he spent 
his leisure in completing and perfecting it There are, it is 
true, a good many references to current events after 431 b.c.,^ 
and these notices are woven into the tenor of the narrative ; 
but, nevertheless, these later allusions which touch the opening 
of the Peloponnesian war, and some events which may not 
have occurred till 425 B.C., are easily severed firom the main 
narrative, and are probably additions made to a corrected 
copy, in which he even refers to the incredulity 'with which 
one of his statements had been received. He alludes ' to a 
separate work on Assyria, of which hardly any trace seems to 
have survived, so that many have thought he only referred to 
a longer episode which he intended to introduce in his book. 

§ 309. His life, which some critics have prolonged beyond 
all probability into the next century, was ended either at Thurii, 
where he was even said to have been buried in the market- 
place, or at Athens. The restless and troubled state of Thurii, 
together with the late allusions to Athens, make the latter alter- 
native probable enough. A third account transfers his tomb to 
Pella in Macedonia, which is incredible. The complete absence 
of allusions to the Sicilian expedition, coupled with his habit 
of * writing up ' his book to recent times in its allusions, is 
strong evidence for his death before that event. It has been 
debated whether the work was finished, and, as usual, critics 
have held opposite views on the subject : some alleging that 
the capture of Sestos is a natural and proper end ; others that 
he must have intended to proceed to other events in connec- 
tion with it I can only state my opinion that though the 
author meant to add some details, as is proved by an unful- 
filled promise,^ the main subject was completed with the 

* V. 77 ; vi. 91, 98 ; vii. 137, 233 ; ix. 73 and elsewhere. 

2 i. 106 and 184. Prof. Rawlinson cites a passage in Aristotle's Natural 
History f and some notices of Parthian manners in John of Malala, which 
may possibly be taken from it ; but according to the best MSS., which 
KirchhofF supported by the expression ircwofijice, used by Aristotle, the 
passage comes from the poet Hesiod. 

« iii. 213. 
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repulse of the Persians from Europe, and the work substan* 
tially and properly concluded. 

Similarly it has been debated whether he wrote his work 
in middle or in advanced life ; and, as Mure has observed, 
its tone and style, in the absence of outward evidence, are 
certain to produce the impression of an aged man telling his 
long experiences to a younger generation. This feeUng is en- 
hanced by the strong contrast to his Attic contemporaries 
which has already been mentioned. Most of the debates about 
his life are of this vague and uncertain character, and are after 
all but waste of time. I will only observe that his most elabo- 
rate biographer, Dahlmann, seems to me more unfortunate and 
illogical than the rest in his conjectures, none of which I have 
accepted. 

§ 310. But of late years A. Kirchhoff has taken up the 
question with his usual acuteness, and has discussed in a special 
pamphlet * the evidences in the work itself, which are, as he 
rightly says, our only real evidence. He thinks the earliei 
part of the work shows traces of familiarity with Athens, from 
the comparison of the circuit of Ecbatana with that of Athens,* 
from the comparing of a distance with that from the agora at 
Athens to Olympia,^ from his knowledge of -^schylus' poetry, 
and from his reducing Persian measures to Attic* Hence he 
infers that the historian arrived at Athens from his travels 
about 446 B.C., and finished up to iii. 119 (the story of Inta- 
phemes' wife) at Athens early in 442 B.C., so that Sophocles 
came to know it. He thinks that th2 criticism of his dia- 
logue among the Persian conspirators,* to which he afterwards 
pointedly refers,® may have been one of the causes for his 
suspending his work and going, in the interests of Pericles, 
whom he admired greatly, to ThuriL From there he visited 
Sicily and Magna Graecia, and thus resumes his history with 
special knowledge of Crotoniate legends. From v. 77, in 
which the Propylaea at Athens, which were not finished till 

* Die Entstehungszeit des herodotischen Geschicktswerkes^ 2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1878. 

« L 98. « ii. 7. < O/. cit., p. 12. 

* iii. 80. • vi. 43. 
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431 B.C are mentioned, and from other hints in the later 
books, the historian seems to have returned to Athens about 
that time, and proceeded with his work up to 428 rc, which 
contains the latest references to contemporary events. Kirch- 
hoflf holds that the work was then interrupted by the death of 
Herodotus, as it should have included the victory at the 
Eurvmedon.* 

But the whole of this acute argument is based on the 
hypothesis that our text stands exactly as it was originally 
composed, and that allusions were not afterwards inserted. 
The argument from silence used to limit the last year of 
Herodotus' writing to 428 a a is also very prrecarious. It is 
also certain that a successful recitation, followed by public 
rewards at Athens, which Kirchhoff accepts, cannot possibly 
have been a reading of the first three books, but rather of the 
last three, in which Athen*? is really glorified. This conside-, 
ration upsets either the tradition or KirchhofTs theory. 

There are two busts of Herodotus in the Naples Museum, 
neither of which is of good workmanship, and which are, 
moreover, not very like or referable to the same original 
One is a double Herme, with Thucydides at its back ; the 
other is a smaller and plainer bust, but with a peculiar ugly 
and friendly face, not unlike the bust of Socrates, and with 
much of the gentle and gossiping expression which we might 
expect in the historian. I should be disposed to consider 
this as our best authority, but for the recent confirmation of 
the Thucvdides on the double Herme. 

§ 311. Turning from the historian to his work, it must be at 
once premised that no abstract of each book will here be at- 
tempted, because such an account gives a false idea of the work, 
which, while following a general plan, abounds in so many digres- 
sions, small and great, in so many stray remarks of interest in 
literature and archaeology, in so many anecdotes of national or 
individual peculiarities, that any reader can take it up any- 
where, and find it both instructive and amusing. Even a care- 
ful and lengthy digest of the general argument, such as is 
given by Mure,* conveys no idea pf the general effect, which 

* Op, cU, ; cf. his summary, p. 26. * iv. 276-94. 
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can be far. better appreciated by a perasal of any twenty 
chapters. 

The plan is distinctly stated at the opening. It is to 
narrate the great conflict of Greeks and barbarians ; so that 
the glorious deeds of both may not perish, and that their true 
causes may be known. Herodotus thus chooses no petty quar- 
rel between neighbouring Greek cities, no dispute of transitory 
moment, but the great shock of Eiast and West, of liberty 
and despotism, which has lasted in many Protean phases up 
to the present day. The first result of this large conception, 
which rises above the narrow nationalism of his successors, is 
that his history gives us more information about the state ot 
ancient nations and their culture than all the other Greek his- 
torians put together. 

§ 312. His preface is on the m)rthical conflicts between the 
Greeks and the Asiatics ; but after a very brief sketch in five 
chapters he boldly lays aside the mythical point of view, with- 
out caring to decide upon the question of aggression there dis- 
puted, and states his intention of starting from the first Eastern 
aggressor upon the Greeks for whom he can vouch from his own 
knowledge, not forgetting to tell of cities, both great and small, 
as he proceeds, seeing that the fortunes of men change, and 
their glory waxes and wanes with the lapse of time. He entera 
at once upon Croesus of Lydia, and proceeds to give an account 
of the kingdom since its foundation by Gyges to its destruc- 
tion by Cyrus, turning aside constantly to explain its gradual 
encroachment upon and conquest of the Ionian cities. The 
antiquities of Ionia, and. its connection with Attica and Achaia, 
are probably drawn from his uncle J^anyasis' poem, and are 
highly interesting as regards the federal constitution, the dia- 
lects, and the culture of the early lonians. ^ But there are also 
interwoven digressions of dramatic interest — the legends of the 
visit of Solon to Croesus, and the aflectitig story of Atys ; others 
of historical importance, such as the reign of Peisistratus, the 
rise of Sparta through Lycurgus, and her early struggles with 

' L cc. 142-51. Niebuhr thought the grand catalogue of the Persian 
forces was borrowed from Choerilus (cf. § 109). But this poet was younger 
than Herodotus. 
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T^ea. The conquest of L3rdia by Cyrus leads him. to go back 
to the rise of the Median empire, and its merging into that of 
the Persians by the revolt of Cyrus. The customs and religion 
of the Persians are described, and then their conquest of lonia^ 
Caria, and Lycia, with constant notes on these latter nations 
and their customs. The next war of Cyrus leads the historian 
to Babylon, which is carefully described and its later history 
sketched* The first book ends with the death of Cyrus in 
battle with the northern barbarians. 

§ 313. Herodotus passes through these and avast number 
of other subjects with the most perfect ease and mastery. The 
reader is never disappointed at the delay of a result, or annoyed' 
at the irrelevance of a digression. When Croesus comes in 
contact with Cyrus, he reverts to the older history of Cyrus* 
empire ; when Cyrus attacks Babylon, he reverts in the same way 
to the older history of Babylon and of Assyria ; but finding this 
episode too cumbrous, he relegates it to a separate * Assyrian 
history.* The second, third, and fourth books are a detailed 
account of the progress of the Persian empire under Cambyses, 
the false Smerdis, and Darius; but the campaigns against 
Egypt, Arabia, Scythia, and Lybia afford a proper place for 
a full and interesting discussion of the geographical features, 
natural peculiarities, or society of these countries. These 
digressions, which occupy the whole of the second book (on 
Egypt) and almost all the fourth (Scythia and Lybia), are so 
complete in themselves as to suggest the theory that Hero- 
dotus, when he first travelled, intended to put his careful and 
systematic observations together into a geographical work- 
on the model of Scylax, but something far greater, which would 
describe the less known countries of the East and South, not 
only in their natural, but in their political history. This plan 
must have been abandoned before he went to Thurii, or he 
would certainly have composed a similar digression on the less 
known parts of Italy, and probably on the Carthaginians. But 
as the work proceeds, and the interest in the coming catastrophe 
grows warmer, the episodes and halting places are sparingly 
admitted, and the great struggle advances with epic grandeur 

» cc. 178-88. 
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to its close. The narrative finds its natural conclusion in the 
capture of Sestos, the last point which the Persians held in 
Europe, and their repulse into that Asia which they always 
claimed as their own. There is, therefore, no reason to doubt 
whether the author lived to finish his task. The very last chapter 
is, indeed, a sort of appendix, like several in the work, which 
a modem author would have thrown into the form of a foot- 
note ; but as this device was then unknown, all these collateral 
points find their place in the text* Yet even in these parts 
of the work we should deeply regret the omission of the short 
notes on the character and privileges of Spartan royalty, on 
the Athenian acquisition of Lemnos, and on older Attic his- 
tory ; nay, even the scandalous anecdotes about the courts of 
Periander and of Xerxes are agreeable diversions, though ]by 
most critics censured as beneath the dignity of history. On 
the affairs of Samos ^ he is so explicit in several places that he 
was supposed to have retired there when in exile from Hali- 
camassus, and learnt the Ionic dialect; but the affairs of 
Samos, especially under Polycrates, the greatest of Greek 
despots, if we except those of Sicily, are sufficiently impor- 
tant in themselves to warrant the share assigned to them, 
and the inscriptions found on the site of Halicamassus by 
Mr. Newton are in the Ionic dialect 

A fuller inventory of this great and complex work is acces- 
sible in many good editions and translations mentioned 
below ; nor is it the duty of a historian of literature to dis- 
cuss the many historical problems raised by a comparison 
of the statements of Herodotus with those of other ancient 
authorities, or with the evidence of inscriptions newly dis- 
covered in our own times. We must here confine ourselves to 
the literary character of his book, and his qualities as an 
author and an artist 

^ It is, moreover, noticeable that very few of the historical works left 
us by the Greeks have formal conclusions — a fashion which seems some- 
how contrary to literary taste in those days, and of which the absence is 
perhaps connected with the practice which many authors followed of tack- 
ing on their narratives to that of a predecessor by taking up the thread 
where he had dropped it. ' iii. 120, sq., &c. 

VOL. II. — 2 
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§ 314. The extant fragments of Xanthus show that Hero- 
dotus used his History of Lydia less than might have been ex- 
pected, there being no extant coincidence between them, al- 
though Ephonis states that Xanthus aflforded a starting point 
to our author. The case is only different in degree with Charon 
of Lampsacus, whose fragments (on the annals i^^oC) of Lamp- 
sacus) show a good many points of identity in subject with 
Herodotus, though there are equally points of difference ; and it 
has been argued from Herodotus' missing the point of a joke on 
the old name of Lampsacus (Pityusa), made by Croesus,* that 
he cannot have read Charon's annals of the town, in which this 
older name is prominently mentioned. Charon's annals of the 
Spartan kings seem, however, to be referred to in vi. 37. The 
works of Hippys of Rhegium, and of Antiochus of Syracuse, were 
chiefly devoted to the affairs of Magna Graecia, which Herodo- 
tus does not touch at length ; and this is, I think, a strong 
argument against the composition of his work at Thurii in his 
later years. Had the whole scheme and plan of it not been 
matured before he settled in Italy, it is more than probable 
that he would have gathered materials for more interesting 
episodes, and told us something of the early fortunes of the 
Hellenes in the West The memoirs of Ion and Stesimbrotus, 
and the history of Hellanicus, must have been later than the 
date to which his history is here assigned, and do not therefore 
require notice in this place. As to geographical literature, 
Herodotus cites* the Arimaspeay a geographical poem of 
Aristeas, as an authority on Scythia ; and Scylax of Caryanda's 
Periplus on Arabia and India. He also criticises the maps 
then current, and I have already noted (p. 11) his references to 
the work of Hecataeus. It is, indeed, notable, at the dawn of 
an epoch of research, how often men despise their immediate 
and ablest predecessors, while they treat with respect the 
earlier and weaker attempts of the same kind. Herodotus 
appears to feel in Hecataeus a rival, while the rest were hardly 
in the same plane of literature. 

§ 3 1 5. The books now enumerated, together with the poetical 
library above described, were all the literary sources accessible 

» vi. 37. (Miiller, FHG, i. p. 33, frag. 6.) « v. 13. 5. 
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to Herodotus, if we except the personal intercduise with all th6 / 
high culture and knowledge to be found at Peridean Atkens. ^ 
Commanding these materials, Herodotus had set to work fr6n< ' 
an early period of his life to enlarge and complete them by a long * , / 
series of travels and careful observations ; endeavouring, where 
it was possible, to see both geographical curiosities and monu- 
mental records with his own eyes, or else giving us the evidence 
of those who had seen them, often with careful scrutiny and 
cautious reserve, when they were beyond his personal ken. 
Thus, in the Greek world he consulted those ancient registers 
or lists of kings, priests, or victors, which were preserved in 
various temples. Charon had already published the list of 
Spartan kings ; Hellanicus added the priestesses of Juno at 
^gos and the Camean victors, probably after Herodotus' 
researches were concluded. These lists were of the last 
importance to early chronology, and were collateral with the 
system afterwards adopted in Greece — that of reckoning by 
Olympiads. There were also a vast number of inscribed pillars 
in important cities, and of rich offerings dedicated to ancient 
shrines, on which the donors had told their circumstances, and 
so left records of their life and acts. The treasury at Delphi, 
for instance, was full of such offerings, one of which, the tripod 
dedicated by Pausanias to the Greeks after the battle of 
Plataea, was lately found in the hippodrome at Constantinople.* 
By means of these documents, as well as by sifting the tradi- 
tions of the nearer times orally, the historian attained consider- 
able accuracy and clearness about the earlier portions of Greek 
history, properly so called. The trivial points at which Thu- 
cydides sneers show how free of serious errors Herodotus must 
have been in this part of his work, and we may safely say that, 
with all his love of the marvellous and his taste for gossip, he 
has told us more, and told it better, than his critical followers 
contrive to tell us with far greater compresfsion and the omission 
of endless points of interest 

§ 316. When he goes beyond the Hellenic world, his want 
of linguistic knowledge causes a great diflference in his power of 
attaining truth. He takes care, indeed, to express doubt con- 

* Cf. Rawlinson's Herod, ^ vol. iv., Note A (p. 483). 
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ceming the many wonders told him of the ends of the earth 
— ^northern Scythia and southern Arabia — ^which he repeatedly 
tells us he could not learn from an eye-witness ; but con- 
cerning these nothing trustworthy was perhaps then attainable. 
But in the case of the old cultures of Asia, and in Egypt, 
where ample records positively teemed on rocks, and pillars, 
and public buildings, his ignorance of the languages threw him 
into the hands of cicerones — ^inferior priests, mercenary soldiers, 
and other incompetent and imtrustworthy persons — who often 
did not know the truth, and, perhaps, sought deliberately to 
mislead the curious Greek enquirer. Hence, Ti^ile his pictures 
of the life and manners of these nations are of inestimable 
value, his attempts to sketch their past history have often been 
corrected, or even reversed, by the recent deciphering of in- 
scriptions which he could have seen and transcribed. Even 
here he is generally right ; it is hard for an honest enquirer not 
to discover a great deal of truth ; but he is not reliable, and 
it is one of the great boasts of modem research to have been 
able to extract the truth where the venerable Greek enquirer 
was fain to be content with a cross-examination of doubtful 
witnesses and a comparison of their negligences and igno- 
rances. 

It has often been urged in addition, that even under his 
untoward circumstances, Herodotus might have done better 
had he been endowed with the critical faculty of Thucydides, 
and had he not started with a theory of Divine interference, 
and an innate love of the marvellous and the quaint. This 
so-called childishness of Herodotus has been unduly mag- 
nified by the fact that we do not possess his forerunners, but 
only his most sceptical successor, wherewith to compare him. 
This is evidently unjust ; for while he appears credulous from 
this point of view, he was -probably far in advance of the 
Greeks of his day, if we except the Periclean circle. He is 
constantly sceptical, and even disposed to censure others as 
too easy of belief Abut as is natural with all nascent scepticism, 
this feeling breaks out only here and there, and is illogically co- 
ordinated with credulity on kindred points, which the author 
has not thought of disputing. A most interesting catalogue 
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might be made of such survivals of credulity in the works of 
the sceptics of all ages. 

§ 317. But no German editor has approached the question 
of Herodotus' credibility with such boldness and originality 
as Mr. Blakesley in the very remarkable introduction to his 
edition. Of course others have pointed, as he does, to the 
influence of Sophistic on the historian, to his wandering life, 
like Protagoras or Gorgias, to his alleged reading out of his 
performances, to the conventional turns of his moral advices, 
and the repetition of the same ethical commonplaces in the 
mouths of divers and dissimilar characters. He is the first to 
lay proper stress on the close identification of Herodotus, 
by Thucydides and other ancient critics, with the logopoiot 
who composed not to instruct but to please} He believes that 
this class of men, as soon as they attained any facility in prose 
composition, selected such events, and attributed such motives, 
as they thought would be striking and popular without any 
misgivings as to the accuracy of their statements ; for the 
historic sense is a late and gradual acquisition which Thucy- 
dides acquired only by his extraordinary genius and circum- 
stances in those early days. If this be so, the credibility of 
Herodotus as to particular facts will stand on a very different 
basis from that of modem historians. It has been hitherto 
assumed that wherever he speaks as an eye-witness his faith- 
fulness is beyond dispute ; but if he be a mere story-teller, 
which is our nearest English to a XoyoTroiof, nothing is so 
universal an attribute of such people in all times as to narrate 
secondhand facts as if they were personal experiences. It is 
done without the least bad faith, for the teller may firmly 
believe his authority, and merely wish to complete his picture 
without critical statements as to his authorities. Mr. Blakesley 
is clearly of opinion that Herodotus did this, and that he 
copied personal narratives from other people and set them 
down as his own. He gives as an example the alleged 
coppng ^ from Hecatgeus of facts about the crocodile, the 

* He compares the speeches of Solon and Croesus (i. 23 and iii. 36) 
with the notions ascribed to liippias in Plato's Hipp, Maj., p. 236. 
2 ii. 68-73. 
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hippopotamus, and an account of the phoenix. This Herodotus 
does without acknowledgment, and with such deviations from the 
truth as seem to preclude fi personal investigation. If these 
considerations be well founded, a vast deal of learned talk 
about the travels of Herodotus and his valuable evidence as 
an eye-witness will be blown to the winds. But of course it 
would not place him in the rank of a modern novelist, or even 
in that of De Foe, which Mr. Blakesley suggests. The real 
parallel he gives is that of Marco Polo, whose work at first cir- 
culated in MS., like that of Herodotus, and underwent curious 
alterations, not only at the hands of interpolators, but at the 
author*s own, before it was printed. There is the same 
mixture in both of credulity and scepticism, of veracity in 
spirit, and yet ready acceptance of the doubtful or the false, 
of effort to be historical in an age when strict history was hardly 
yet defined. 

§ 318. This speculation belongs to the estimate of his genius, 
which it may properly introduce, and is ng^urally suggested 
by the contrast of the Father of History with his greatest and 
most immediate successor, Thucydides j nor is it reasonable to 
waive the question by merely insisting upon the contrast of 
their natiual characters, and the different social and political 
atmosphere in which they were educated. Had Herodotus 
been a cold and sceptical critic, a despiser of all the domestic 
and personal features in great men or in dominant nationalities, 
a Periclean Athenian whose exclusiveness raised the pettiest 
Greek quarrel above the largest revolutions among barbarians, 
he might, no doubt, have sifted such materials with greater 
acumen, but he certainly would have had neither the desire to 
possess them nor the temper and the patience to collect them. 
The genial simplicity and wide sympathy of Herodotus not 
only supplied him with the stimulus to seek, but his informants 
with the inclination to impart, what they knew, and thus vastly 
counterbalanced any inferiority of judgment by the larger field 
of knowledge which he embraced.* His just estimate of the 

• 

» The only authority I can quote for this view, which I have implied 
long ago in my Prolegomena to AncietU History^ is that of the Comte de 
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older civilisations of the Lydians, the Medes, the Persians, and 
the Egyptians, has made his great work a picture, not of Greece, 
but of the old world at one of its most interesting periods. To 
the student of ancient history in any large and comprehensive 
sense, it must be pronounced a work of infinitely greater 
value and more permanent interest than the struggle for 
ascendancy between the two leading states of Greece, which 
had no general effects upon the changes of the world. While, 
therefore, the conceptions of history in Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides were mainly the consequence of the temper of the men 
and of their surroundings, it must be declared that, for an 
historian^ the atmosphere in which the latter lived, while giving 
him critical acumen and freeing him from theological preju- 
dices, narrowed his view and distorted his estimate of the 
relative importance of events. We may indeed feel very grate- 
ful that Herodotus was not attracted in early life by this bril- 
liant exclusiveness, and that he remained an Ionic instead of 
becoming an Attic historian. 

§ 319. There is a like contrast between the style of the earlier 
and the later historians. Herodotus was thought the master of 
the Xc'Stc elpofiivriy or style of simple, co-ordination of clauses, 
while Attic rhetoric brought them into complex connections, 
so as form ingeniously constructed periods.' There are, indeed, 
speeches introduced by Herodotus, such as the discussion on 
the best form of government by the fellow-conspirators of 
Darius,* where he shows ample acquaintance with the rhetoric 
of the day, and where the periods are formed with some skill 

Gobineau, in his exquisitely written but fantastic Histoire des Ferses (i. 247, 
sq.). He goes further than I do, and makes a curious apologia for the 
Oriental chroniclers in connection with the receptive and uncritical temper 
of Herodotus. 

* Dionysius Hal. gives, as an example, Herodotus' words : Kpo7(ros ^k 
Av^hs fi€V ytyoSf xoTj 5i 'AAv<£tt€«, r^pavvos Z\ idv4wv ruv imhs "AKvos 
voTOfiov ; which, if periodically constructed, would be : K. ^v vihs (ikv *A., 
yivos 8i A., rvpavvos 5i rSsv ivrhs''AKvos trorofiov iBvuv, He even adds 
a forced and unnatural construction. This loose and easy style was some- 
times affected by Attic rhetors, as, for example, by the tyrant Critias, and 
may be seen in fragment 25 of his Lacedanwnian Folity* 

* lit 80, sq. 
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and intricacy. This intermediate sort of writing was the historic 
period as opposed to the stricter rhetorical or logical period. 
These speeches, which are a common feature of all the "classical 
historians, are by no means so signal a blemish to his work as 
are the rhetorical harangues in later literature ; for his speeches 
are well contrasted with those in Thucydides as dramatic, and 
coming in so naturally as to produce a lifelike picture of scenes 
and characters.^ I add a passage from one which I regard as 
very peculiar, from its Thucydidean tone, and which proves 

* The most elabonte instance just reierred to is most severely cen- 
sured by all the critics, who think it absurd that the great Persian nobles 
should discuss aristocracy and democracy after the manner of Greek so- 
phists. Nevertheless Herodotus insists, in spite of the disbelief of his 
contemp)oraries, that this discussion really took place. It seems to me a 
very bold thing to deny flatly the truth of an assertion which Herodotus — 
a man of undoubted honesty and intelligence — makes in the face of hostile 
criticism ; and, even had I no stronger reason, I should hesitate to disbelieve 
him. But Gobineau has clearly shown the elements of truth in the story, 
and how the historian puts in a Greek form the really vital problem of the 
Persian empire. It is usual to regard it as an Oriental despotism, which was 
occasionally the case, when the central power came into strong hands ; but 
this is really a false view. The Iranian nobles were a feudal aristocracy, 
divided into classes, within which each member was really free, though 
bound by immemorial customs to render certain dues of respect and service 
to the chief. The independence of all these clans and families really con- 
stituted a democracy, not of course a city democracy, with an agora and 
public debates, but a country democracy, with liberty and equality of rights, 
and this was somewhat the form of constitution into which Persia relapsed 
under the Arsacidoe, when the tyranny of the central king of kings was 
found too oppressive. Cambyses, succeeding to the wealth of Cyrus, and 
to the possession of his conquests, which of course did not belong to the 
hereditary nobles of Iran, began to make them feel this tyranny. Hence 
the discussion of the conspirators : were they to . continue this imposing 
but dangerous monarchy ? Could the seven lords in council control the 
other feudatories, and maintain the empire ? or should they revert to the 
natural condition of old Iranian society, and let all the clans live under 
their immemorial customs? It is also to be noted that they do not resolve 
3n a monarchy, without limiting it beforehand by reserving to themselves 
.certain hereditary privileges, thus showing their appreciation of thft danger. 
I must again refer for an excellent statement of this matter to Gobineau, 
Hisioire cUs Perses^ i. 583, sq. 
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how fully Herodotus S)anpathised with the enterprise of im- 
perial Athens, as expounded in Thucydides' speeches.* 

But the general character of his writing, with its gossiping 
resumptions (c7ravaX^\//cic) and its natural anacolutha (which old 
grammarians noted and admired), is that of a peculiarly easy and 
artless flow, more like a charming conversation than a set compo- 
sition ; and this is characterised by a constant passage from nar- 
rative to dialogue, which comes in so naturally as to be often 
unperceived. There is reason to believe (above, p. 14) that 
Hecataeus followed the same practice, which may have been a 
typical feature of Ionic historical prose. But ft is not likely 
tiiat many writers could have attained this art to such perfection 
as Herodotus. He employs it constantly to paint characters, 
which he never describes in a formal paragraph, but brings, as 
it were, living and speaking upon his stage. It has, never- 
theless, been justly remarked that he is more successful in 
portraying types than individuals, national characteristics than 
personal features. His Persians, and Lydians, and Spartans 
are very distinct ; but his Croesus becomes a Solon in captivity, 
and his Eastern grandees all use the same formulae of contempt 
for imknown Hellenes of the West This monotony was doubt- 
less fostered by the gentle fatalism which prevails throughout 
early Greek literature, and which finds its perfect expression in 
the dialogues of Artabanus and Xerxes.^ But this same feeling 

* vii. 50 : *A/tt<fi8€TOi U^p^ns roicriZt • * ^Aprdfiapt, oIkStws fi^v vii yt 
rotniwv tKcurra ^uupdecu' ii.rkp fJi'fiTt xcCvra ifiofiio, fi^trt iray dfioitas 4iri\4yco, 
El yhp 5^ fioiXoio M r^ altl iT^cr^epoixivtp Tp^fiart rh iray Sfutiui 
hrt\4y€(rdatf iroi'fiffetas ftv oltofta ohZ4v ' Kpiffcrov 84 irdjna Bapffiovra ^/iicrv 
rSov Z€ivuv Tourxfip fiaWor, ^ vay XP^A^ irpolicifiairotna /iriZa/ia firi^iv vade7y, 
cl 84 ipi(»v irpbs irar rb \€y6ficyor fiii rh fiifiaiov iaro94^€is, <r<l>dXK€(rdat 
6^l\€is iy avroTfft 6/iolas icoJ 6 vwfyayria ro^oiffi \4^as. rovro ix4y wv iir* ttrris 
lxc( * ci8cVat 84 &y0pwToy Hvra k&s xf^ t^ fi4ficuoy ; 9oK4ct fihy ob^ofius. 
rotffi rolyvr fiov\ofi4uonrt 'iroi4eiv &s rh itrlvay <fn\4ft ylyardat rk K4pSea, 
TOiffi 84 i'tn\cyofi4yoi<ri re Tdma JcoJ hKv^vffi ah fidKa id4\€i, *Op^s r^ 
Tlcp<r4uy vp^/xara 4s rh Huydfuos icpoKtx^P^^^ ' '^ rolyvy iKfTvoi ol irph ifj,€v 
y^yS/xcroi ficun\4fs yvi&ixi^cri 4-xfi4ovro dfiolpcri Koi a^y^fi^ xp^^f'^'^^^ V^M-V^^ 
roia&rpat &Wovs av/x$o6?^vs itxov roiovrovSf ovk fky Korc cI8cs aink is 
rovro irpo€\B6yra • yvv 84 KiyZiyovs kyaf^iirr4oyr€S 4$ rovr6 ffipea irporiyd' 
yovro, fi€yd\a yitp irp^fiara fieydKoicri KiyBvvoiffi 4B4\€i Karaip4ia0tu. 

« vii, 10, sq. ; and thus in 46, sq. ; MaB^y b4 ixiy 'Aprdfiayos 6 vdrpotSy 
2* 
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of the transitory nothingness of life — Euripides' to \u\ltv etc 
ovley piirei — may have aided his candid nature in the very 
just and impartial view he takes of the virtues and vices of 
men. He has often been accused, but never convicted, of 
bias or imfaimess. He is most explicit in telling the good 
points of those who suffer his severest censure. Perhaps the 
most disagreeable personage in his history is the deity ' who 
permits no one to feel proud but himself ^ — ^a sort of singular, 
but impersonal Providence, in whom a leading attribute is 
jealousy, a curious and early reflection of the most ingrained 
national vice of the Greeks from Homer to the present day. 
The enigmatical warnings of this Providence, through dreams 
and oracles, occupy, no doubt, too prominent a place among 
his causes for great events, but, nevertheless, convey to us the 
feeling of the Greek public, even of later days, far more faith- 
fully than the imcompromising positivism of Thucydides. If, 
also, he assigns trivial origins to great consequences, such as the 
selfishness of Demokedes involving his whole race in misfor- 
tune, we must remember in palliation that the caprices of 

h$ rh irpQirov yvAiiiiv dirc9^|aro i\€v64p«t$ ou ffufifiovKt^r H^f>(!7 ffTpaTe6€ir9ai 
M T^v 'EAXdSa, ouros &v^p <l>p€ur6cU E^f>(ea tcuepio'avra ^pero rdSc * '*Ci 
fiaaiKtv, &s iroXXhv hwiiKety k^x'^P^^I'^^^^ ipydurao vvv re ical oXlytf Tp6r€pov ; 
ficucapiffos yitp fftwrhy icucpitis. *0 8i cTirc * 'Ecr^A^c ydp fi€ Koynrififvov 
KaroiicrtTpai &s 0pax^s cti? ^ iras iyBpt&Tivos filos, tl rovriuv yt 46prw rocoit- 
ro)r obBtls is iicaroffrhv tiros Ttptdarai. 'O 8i iifitlfiero \4yw' '^rtpa 
ro{nov TOpit r V C^^ irtvdi^afiey olKrp6rtpa. ir yhp oSr» fipax^i fil^ ob^tU 
o2frfl» ivBponros iitv thBcdfJuaP W^vicc, oCre rovrinVj oSre rup &AA«v, r^ oh 
TapatrHitrrrai toMsAkis, koX oiicl £xa|, r€0v<(yai fio{i\^irBai /laXXop ^ {<&eaf, 
oT Tc ykp avfupopai Tpotnrtirrova'cu, icol ai yovaoi trvrrapinrtrovirm, koIX $paxifP 
46vra fuucpbv Soic^ctv cTrai irotcvo-t rhv fiiov. otrv 6 /jl^p 64yaTos M-^X^PVS 
ioitnis r^s i&ns Karaupvyii tdp^rwrdrri r^ ia^p^^ yeyove * i hh Oths ykvicifw 
yfiffos rhy aiuwa <l>0ov€pbs 4v adr^ t^piirieerM Hv. The author of the 
EpUaphios, ascribed to Lysias, has used this passage with great effect, and 
without any servile imitation, in his admirable peroration, §§ 77-78. 

» vii. lo. It is, however, but just to add that he thinks the gods (tfcal) 
have their name from setting in order {K6<rfjup 64rr€s), and that he recog- 
nises in many places a wise and benevolent Providence. Thus, iii. io8, 
Kcd Kws rou dtlov fi 'wpovoi% &<nrtp ical o1k6s 4orit 4ov<ra coi^, makes harm- 
less and edible animals prolific, whereas the reverse is the case with biids 
of prey. 
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despots, however contemptible in themselves, may be as vast 
in results as the rational policy of deliberative assemblies. 

The same tendency makes him attentive to female charac- 
ter, and to the indirect influence of women on public affairs. 
His sketches of Queen Artemisia and the Spartan Gorgo, of 
Amestris and of Labda, are very spirited, and full of feeling ; 
but here again, like a tragic poet, he rather paints types than 
peculiar individuals. If he is anywhere peculiarly felicitous in 
individual features, it is in such scenes as Kypselus' feast for 
the suitors of Agariste, or the attempt on this very tyrant in his 
infancy. Here it is that a certain humour, which almost passes 
for mere simplicity, makes him paint small and comic detail, 
and so fill in with definite and peculiar colour the outline of 
the fixed types which generally occupy his pages. We natu- 
rally associate this humour with its opposite, the pathetic, as 
both are the offspring of a quick and delicate sympathy. Nor 
are we disappointed in Herodotus, whose profound pathos is 
not surpassed by any tragic poet The legend of Atys, the 
story of the Periandei's family troubles, and the dramatic fore- 
bodings of the great catastrophe in the dreams and confessions 
of Xerxes and Artabanus, are prominent among many instances 
of this rare and splendid quality in Herodotus' narrative. 

§ 320. Turning to the dialect of Herodotus, we find ourselves 
in presence of a problem which has been raised by the minute 
criticism of the present day, and which seems not likely to 
receive a satisfactory solution. We can perceive from the 
author's careful observations * on the four subdivisions of the 
Ionic dialect of Asia Minor that he had studied the question, 
and that his language was not unconsciously determined by 
the circumstances of his education, but was the carefully chosen 
and purified instrument in which he determined, for aesthetic 
reasons, to clothe his thoughts. This agrees with the rei)eated 
observations of Greek grammarians, that his dialect was mixed 
or various, as opposed to the pure Ionic of Hecataeus and Hip- 
pocrates ; it is therefore idle to assert that his history represents 
the Samian or any other local speech. But beyond this the ob- 
servations of such critics as Hermogenes and Dionysius are un- 

' i. T42. 
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fortunately confined to general statements that he is the chief 
master of Ionic — as Thucydides of old Attic — prose. They do 
not determine in any detail what combinations or variations 
were admitted by Herodotus. This silence was probably- 
owing to the absence of any special studies among the Alexan- 
drian critics,* who left so much material on Homer and on the 
Attic writers. As a natural consequence the readings of our 
texts seem regulated by no fixed principles, and not only are 
various dialects admitted, but the same word appears, even in 
om best MSS., in divers forms. While there are thus difficulties 
about the original form of individual words which will probably 
never be solved, we can indicate two certain sources of variety. 

The first is the rise of epic language, with which Herodotus 
was always acknowledged to have been thoroughly imbued. 
This strong tincture, not only of epic phrases, but of thoughts, 
seems to result firom his early intercourse withPanyasis, a learned 
student of epic diction, who may possibly have educated his 
nephew, and endeavoured to induce him to follow in his own 
footsteps. If this be so, seeing that Panyasis must have 
studied epic diction critically, we should have ample reasons 
for this complexion in the dialect of Herodotus. It is, how- 
ever, carefully to be remembered that all the later researches 
into Homeric language tend to the theory of an old Attic 
recension, and to the consequently old Attic character of the 
diction as we have it There can be little doubt that this old 
Attic and the Ionic dialects of Asia Minor were closely allied, 
so that many apparently epic forms may be mere archaic words 
in the language of Herodotus' parents. The theory that our 
Homer was recast in the days of Herodotus, and so brought 
into accord with his language, is part of Mr. Paley's doctrine 
of the late composition of our Iliad and Odyssey which has 
been above rejected (§ 48). 

The second source of variety in Herodotus seems to be the 
adoption of Attic forms, and of some Doric forms, almost 
all of which are, however, in use with Attic writers. It is even 

' Abicht, i. p. 9, says the Alexandrians were much occupied with him, 
and that to them we owe the division into nine books. If so, why have 
we no body of scholia extant ? 
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doubtful whether the dialect of Halicamassus was Doric in 
Herodotus' day ; its exclusion from the Hexapolis, which he 
mentions, and the discovery of an early Ionic inscription 
by Mr. Newton during his researches, make the matter very 
doubtful And as regards the Attic forms, we are uncertain 
both how far old Attic and Ionic forms may have coincided, 
and how far our present MSS. may have been tampered with 
by Atticising transcribers. The difficult problem of determining 
the dialect of the book has, nevertheless, been attempted by a 
series of Scholars, beginning with Struve in 1828, who worked 
out the evidence of the MSS. on a few very frequent forms, 
such as the declension of Ba^iXfvc ; Dindorf followed in his 
preface to the Didot edition (1844), and even gave an alpha- 
betical catalogue of proper Ionic forms ; then comes Bredow 
(1846), and the later Oerman editors of the text They start, 
in my opinion justly, from the principle that Herodotus did not 
vary in his wridng of the same word, and that therefore the 
balance of MS. evidence in favour of one form should make 
us correct the less authenticated variants of the same word. 
There are cases where the evidence is so evenly balanced that 
no decision seems possible, and there are still editors, such as 
Mr. Wood, who will not accept the principle, and think that 
Herodotus carried his epic imitations so far as to use various 
forms for euphon/s sake. This question is therefore likely to 
remain open, and it is a matter of great satisfaction that it inter- 
feres hardly at all with the understanding of the text. The age 
immediately succeeding Herodotus drifted away so rapidly from 
his tone of thought and style that he soon lost his popularity, 
Thucydides and Ktesias still think him worth criticism, but the 
rest set him as a mere . story-teller, and in the days of Theo- 
pompus (a century later) he was so forgotten that that rhetorical 
historian published an abstract of his work in two books. ^ 

§ 32 1. As already observed, there is no evidence that the text 
of Herodotus occupied the Alexandrian critics like those of 
Homer or Aristophanes. But the Roman rhetoricians, especially 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, fully appreciated his perfection in 
style, though they, of course, set it down to a conscious theory, 

> But Aristotle, in his R/ietoric, speaks of him as a typical historian. 
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and not to the natural conditions of early prose. It was rather 
in the age of Hadrian, when the popular taste turned from 
over-refinement and polish to naive simplicity, that the father 
of History again revived in general estimation, and became the 
object of much comment and admiration. Thus we may thank 
the taste of a degraded and artificial age for having saved us 
this splendid monument of early genius. Porphyry mentions 
Miscellanies on theEmendatum of Herodotus^ by the grammarian 
Philemon, who notices even in his day the many corruptions 
of the existing texts. I suppose all Greek literature affords 
nothing else so like a smart and adverse modem review as 
the tract on the Spitefulness of Herodotus ^ which has reached 
us under Plutarch's name. The author takes all the history to 
pieces, especially the Hellenic history, and endeavours to show 
at every turn a spirit of malevolence and injustice, which is 
so strong as to result in self-contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies of various kinds. Some of the points made, especially 
as regards the Corinthians, seem y^ry good, and perhaps 
the attack has not been sufficiently considered ; but the 
smartness of the writing is singular for a Greek criticism.* 
At the same time the writer insists upon the extraordinary 
charm exercised by Herodotus' style, and thus bears witness to 
his popularity in tliat day. Accordingly, he was constantly 
imitated in late Roman and Byzantine days.' But no body ol 
scholia seems to have reached us in any of the extant MSS. 
Of these some thirty are known, the oldest and best of which is 
the Codex Mediceus of the tenth century. There are also good 
texts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries at Rome. But ever 
since Gaisford's edition the peculiar codex S (Sancrofdanus), 
which he first made known, was considered of higher authority, 
and was made the basis of all the recensions down to Stein's 
earlier text ; while Abicht has in our day argued successfully • 

' Here is a specimen (c. 33) : Sri$cdovs 8i Kcd firihl^oyTas \4yo9tr ip 
Btpfioiri\at5 oTiX^rivcu, Kot oTtx^fvras aZBis iv TlKaraiais /Afihl^tw irpoB^/uts, 
ioK€i fioiy KaOdvtp 'iTvoicKtliv^ 6 rots ffKiXtai x^ipovo/i^r M. rris rpaarifys, 
tlirtiv iv, i^opxoifiwos T^r dX^tfciov, oit 4>poirr\$ 'Hpo5dry. He refers to 
the story of the marriage of Agariste (vi. 129), 

*Cf. the curious references in Nicolai, LGA. p. 271. 
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against this course, and has again asserted the Mediceus as 
the proper groundwork for a critical text This is admitted in 
Stein's larger critical edition, and the third edition of his com- 
mentary. 

Herodotus was first printed in the Latin version of Laur. 
Valla at Venice, in 1474. The princeps of the Greek text is 
that of Aldus (1502), but it is based on a Paris MS. not of the 
highest authority. Gronovius (1715) first collated the Lauren- 
tian codex, but Wesseling (1763) commenced the really critical 
labours on the text by a larger collation of many MSS. Early 
in the present century there are two laborious and learned edi- 
tions by Schweighauser and by Gaisford, followed by that of 
Bahr (second ed 1856). Blakesley's {Bib. Class, 1854) does 
not give any of the newer lights, but shows great acuteness in 
the appendices on various historical questions. The best critical 
books of the newer school are the annotated editions of Abicht 
and Stein, with German notes. The former has also written 
important monographs on the text ; ^ the latter has published 
a large critical edition (Berlin, 1869), in which he has discussed 
and classified the MSS., and given the fragments of lexicogra- 
phy and the few scholia attached to our extant copies. He 
promises (in a third volume) a full lexicon Herodoteum. Both 
have given at the close of the preface to their editions an ex- 
cellent conspectus of the peculiar forms used by Herodotus. 
Schweighauser's Lexicon Herodoteum is a painstaking book, but 
was published before the later labours in the text Moreover, 
all the exegesis before 1850 is rendered obsolete by the reading 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, which have thrown immense light 
on the Persian and Assyrian histories. The same may be said 
as regards the results of Egyptology, which are brought to bear 
on the second book in Stein's edition by the learning of Brugsch. 
Besides the early version of Valla, there is an excellent French 
translation by Zaccher, and a fine English edition by Prof. 
George Rawlinson, which is illustrated with the learning and 
research of Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir G. Wilkinson : this 
edition is the only English one up to modem requirements in 

' Especially in the Philologus^ xxi. pp. 79, sq. 
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exegesis. Mr. Wood's preface to his school edition of book i. 
gives a good summary of the recent controversies on the critical 
side in Germany. 

§ 322. The most important rival of Herodotus as a writer of 
Ionic prose history was Hellanicus of Mitylene, who was 
older in years, according to Pamphila, and prior, according to 
Dionysius ; but who mentioned circumstances concerning the 
battle of Ajginusa (408 B.a),* and must therefore be regarded 
as a later writer than Herodotus. Nevertheless, he seems not 
to have been so perfect an artist, and to have £Edlen short as 
regards the conception of welding all his various researches into 
one great whole. Some thirty titles of his works are mentioned 
in various citations, and though some of these may be amalga- 
mated, there can be no doubt that he was author of many 
distinct books, of which some were even in poetical form. 
CarL Miiller discovers in their subjects something of a plan 
like that of Herodotus, first handling Persian and othei 
barbaric nations, and then approaching Greece. The Greek 
legendary history of Argolis, Thessalia, Arcadia, and Attica, 
would come under the titles Phoroneus, Deucalion, Atlas, and 
Cecrops, whose genealogies were handled after the manner, we 
may suppose, in which the * Annals of the Four Masters* treated 
early Irish history ; but the Attic history was carried down to 
the historian's own days. The later events of other Greek 
states may have been noted in connection with the lists of 
the priestesses of Argos and the Camean victors. This scheme 
is ingenious, and in itself piobable, though it can hardly be 
proved from the scanty and indirect citations which remain. 
But this much seems plam, that Hellanicus, like Herodotus, 

' This appears from schol. Aristoph. Ran, 7o6» Ta^s.<n;waujuax^<rarToj 
^oitKovi 'EWoviicds ^ct» 4\€v6epw6^yai, icou iyypa^4vras its TlKartuiis 
irvfiroKiTsieadcu ahrols (fn 80, Miiller). The schol. on Soph. Philoct, 201, 
makes him use the work of Herodotus, and therefore distinctly younger 
as a writer. He is also cited by Plutarch, and in the Life of Andocides 
as having shown that orator's descent from Hermes. This again points to 
the latest decade of the century, before which time Andocides could hardly 
have been prominent. Nevertheless, in the tract on the SpiUfidness of 
Herodotus (c. 36) he is apparently referred to as older than that writer. 
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pursued at tlie same time historical and geographical researches. 
His history did not however escape, like that of Herodotus, 
the vice of dwelling upon the mythical period, from which little 
but genealogies could be related. But these mythical accounts 
of the old poets were not merely transcribed into prose ; they 
were apparently compared with and corrected by the local 
traditions. It may have been originally to extend and im- 
prove this local knowledge that geography was studied, and 
no doubt commercial reasons added their force. Thus geo- 
graphy and mythical history became combined in the same 
hands, and in the case of Herodotus the avoidance of myths, 
and descent to real history, made the combination natural and 
artistic. Though we know that Hellanicus wrote in the Ionic 
dialect, the 179 allusions collected by Miiller do not contain 
any materials for a criticism of his style or for any judgment of 
his literary merits. 

Hermogenes and Dionysius both rank him below Hero- 
dotus, and no doubt justly. Whether he wrote a few years 
before Herodotus or after him, the fact that a distinguished 
literary rival in the same field made so widely different a figure 
tends to increase our respect for our father of history, and our 
conviction that his work was not the natural outcome of a 
general progress in prose literature, but the discovery of an 
original and unique genius. As to mere research, Hellanicus 
may possibly, as Mure asserts,* have been superior, seeing 
that he had some notion of the Latin language, and mentions 
Spina, Cortona, and Rome, ^hich belonged to a part of Italy 
almost unknown to the Greeks of his day. But these, and his 
other notices of Italy and Sicily, may have been borrowed 
from Hippys of Rhegium, or Antiochus of Syracuse, who is 
cited (fr. 7) by Dionysius of Halicarnassus as mentioning 
Rome. All these lost authors do not properly belong to a 
history of extant classical literature ; their statements, quoted 
at second hand, and in altered phrase, are important to the 
historian who is sifting the age and character of the authorities 
for some alleged fact, but they have no claim whatever to be 
called literature. I refer all those who desire a full list of these 

* iv. 237. 
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writers, and the conjectures of the learned about them, to Mure's 
fourth volume, or to Carl Muller's first volume of his inestimable 
Fragnunta Histaricorum Grcuorum. 

§ 323. But I will not pass on without saying a few words 
about two other contemporaries who were among the Ionic 
prose writers (though also otherwise celebrated), because they 
seem to have struck out a new vein in literature, and one which 
did not find favour for a long time after they made their essays. 
I refer to the personal memoirs of Stesimbrotus of Thasos, 
and Ion of Chios. The latter has already occurred (§ 228) in 
the list of the lesser known tragic poets, and he might have 
achieved in this direction an undying fame but for the exces- 
sive splendour of his rivals. He may have been a good poet ; 
'nevertheless he did not attain unto the first three.' As an 
historian we find him cited as the author of two works — the 
Settlement of Chios^ in which he gave the antiquities and 
early history of his native island, and a book variously called 
his vwofivrifiaTa or twi^rifxiatj his memoirs or foreign travels, 
that is to say, his travels to Athens and other famous towns. 
He seems to have made notes of the eminent men he met, and 
their social qualities, and these he put together into piquant 
chapters, which are occasionally cited by Athenaeus and Plu- 
tarch. The long fragment on Sophocles (fr. i) is very curious, 
and so are the notes on Kimon and Pericles ; but the utter 
silence of all early writers concerning this work, and some 
chronological difficulties about the campaign of Sophocles, 
have made Ritter suspect that the whole treatise is a later 
forgery. If we consider the undeveloped state of Greek prose 
before the year 421 B.a, when Ion is alluded to as already 
dead, it is indeed somewhat strange that familiar memoirs 
should have been written, and still more strange that such a 
branch of prose should have found no school of cultiva- 
tors ; for Stesimbrotus of Thasos, who was a contemporary 
sophist, and wrote about Homer and about the mysteries, is 
quoted by Plutarch in a very similar way for gossiping anec- 
dotes, but seems unknown in the better days of Greek litera- 
ture. He wrote a book about Themistocles, and Thucydides 
(son of Melesias), and Pericles, from which a good deal is 
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quoted about Kimon, and nothing about Thuqrdides. But 
these memoirs seem, even from our scanty fragments, of a 
very different complexion from the pleasant social sketches of 
loa Plutarch ranks Stesimbrotus with the comic poets in his 
savage attacks on Pericles, nor did he give even of Kimon so 
agreeable a picture as Ion. He writes like a strong advocate 
of the aristocratic party, who endeavours to malign the policy 
and blacken the lives of the heads of the opposite party. We 
cannot say whether Stesimbrotus, who doubtless spoke Ionic 
at Thasos, but who lived most of his life at Athens, wrote in 
that dialect ; however, the distinctly Ionic character of Ion's 
fragments leads us to suppose that this familiar -sort of prose 
was not composed in severe Attic purity, but in the easy dress 
of Herodotus' co-ordinate constructions and semi-poetical dia- 
lect But the days of Ionic prose were numbered : not even 
the splendour and variety of Herodotus' great history could 
stay the influence of Attic taste, of Attic rhetoric, of Attic preci- 
sion, which invaded Greek literature at this time and overcame 
all other tendencies. Thus it may possibly be the form in 
which they wrote which condemned these two anecdotists 
to oblivion for centuries. Rhetorical prose became the only 
prose tolerated ; even narratives were regarded as species of 
eloquence, and so the familiar homeliness and artless charms of 
the chroniclers gave way to pohtical oratory and political his- 
tory. It is indeed not unlikely that Stesimbrotus formed a 
sort of connecting link, and that under the pretence of writing 
memoirs he composed a bitter political pamphlet against the 
liberal policy of the day. His trade as a sophist, and the 
strong protests of Plutarch against his unfairness, make us sus- 
pect that we are drifting away fast from the candid soirit and 
the large views of Herodotus. 

§ 324. For even Herodotus had his early and formidable 
detractor, who set himself deliberately to contradict the histo- 
rian's accounts of Persia and Assyria, and to show their general 
untrustworthiness. As this man, Ktesias, the private physician 
of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa, wrote in Ionic prose, 
and in the style of earlier historians, it will be well to include 
him in the present chapter, thouejh his work cannot have 
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appeared till after the year 400 rc But both his opposition 
to Herodotus and his general attitude, which owing to many- 
years' residence in Persia was not affected by the revolution of 
taste at Athens, bring him together logically with the earlier 
prose of Asia Minor. 

We know that he was the son of Ktesiochus of Knidos, and 
Galen describes him as a relative of Hippocrates the physician ; 
so that he may have been an eminent practitioner attracted by 
high pay to the court of Ochus, where he remained fourteen 
years (4 1 5-1 b.c), as well as the first three of Artaxerxes' reign. 
He described himself as a person of great importance at that 
court, and as an envoy, not only to the Greeks after the 
battle of Cunaxa, but to Evagoras, prince of Cyprus, and 
afterwards to Sparta. His two principal works, the Persica^ 
which included Assyrian and Mediaa histories leading on to 
the Persian, and his Indica^ or description of the wonders of 
India, were composed after his return home. A Feriplus and 
a tract on Mountains and Rivers are also quoted. We do 
not possess a single direct quotation from these works, our 
knowledge of him being derived from copious paraphrases in 
Photius, who gives the facts in his own language. Hence we 
can only take on trust the statement of ancient grammarians 
that he wrote in good Ionic, and with elegance, but without the 
simplicity of Herodotus, for he was always seeking for sudden 
and striking effects and pathetic contrasts. These features 
sometimes appear even in the cold paraphrase of Photius. 
But he set himself deliberately to overthrow the authority of 
Herodotus on Eastern history by asserting that he himself had 
access to the royal records, the ^atrCKiKoi ln^^k^i^ of the ar- 
chives of Artaxerxes ; and he remodels all the Median history, 
changes the names of the personages allied with and opposed 
to Darius, and in every point makes it his duty to show 
Herodotus a liar. Though successful for a time, and perhaps 
to some extent causing Herodotus to be neglected, he did not 
satisfy critics like Aristotle, or even Plutarch, who in the Life 
of Artaxerxes throws doubts on his authority. But the pseudo- 
Plutarch follows him in his tract On the Spitefulness ofHerth- 
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dotus} so does Diodorus, and in later classical times his 
audacity rather turned the balance of critical opinion in his 
favour. 

His fragments were first edited and his credibility upheld 
by Stephanus ini566, and this is the attitude of the two learned 
editions of Dindorf (Didof s Herodotus) and Bahr, both of which 
were published just before the newly deciphered cuneiform in- 
scriptions were brought to bear upon the question. The learned 
arguments and the judicial attitude of these critics, who insist 
upon the better soiu*ces of information of Ktesias, and the im- 
possibility of his being quite incredible where he insists upon a 
distinct version, have been rendered amusing by the reading of 
the inscriptions, which prove that Herodotus was nearly always 
right, and that the colossal errors of Ktesias must have arisen 
from a deliberate attempt to deceive.* From this point of view 
the work is a literary curiosity, and it is to be hoped that some 
learned German will think it worth his while to re-edit the 
fragments, with all the monumental evidence appended, in 
order that we may know what residuum of truth is lefl in them, 
and whether it is worth while discussing their authority where 
they contradict Herodotus only, and are not themselves con- 
tradicted by monumental evidence. For my own part, I do 
not believe it is possible to lie consistently, and think there 
must be some elements of real history in every such fabrication. 

§ 325. It is, however, very remarkable that while the Ionic 
dialect found little favour in history or in any kind of poetry 
during this epoch, and the resuscitation of its old epic form 
was not more successful than its very perfect narrative style 
in the hands of Herodotus, still in the department of pure 
science this dialect was dominant, and maintained itself far into 
the next century. The earlier Ionic philosophers and their 

The latter tells us (xiv. 16) that Ktesias brought down his Persian 
history to the year of the Sicilian Dionysius* declaration of war against 
the Carthaginians (398 B.C.). iElian, Arrian, and Lucian, however, all 
su«;pect him of falsehood. Cf. the references in Clinton's Fasti, sub an, 
398 B.C. 

* Cf. the trenchant decision of the venerable dispute between the his- 
torians in Rawlinson's Herodotus (i. 77), where the evidence of the in- 
scriptions is brought to bear for the first time. 
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Eleatic offshoot had used epic hexameters to convey their 
speculations. From the time of the profound Heracleitus, 
Ionic prose, and probably the dialect of Miletus, came into 
use ; and we find in the latter half of the fifth century, not 
only the Samian Melissus,' and the Clazomenian Anaxagoras, 
but the Thracian Democritus, the Cretan Apollonius, and the 
cosmopolitan Protagoras * writing in this accepted philosophic 
organ. It is remarkable, too, how the many actual quotations 
from these men show that terseness and vigour were perfectly 
attained in the language which strikes us as so diffuse and 
easy in Herodotus. Perhaps the most splendid specimen of 
this incisive and almost more than Thucydidean force and 
brevity is found in the genuine works of Hippocrates, who, 
though he may have taken that historian for his model, writes 
in pure Ionic, and approaches the style of Heracleitus far more 
than he does that of the Attic politician. The many treatises 
by later hands, which are transmitted to us under the name of 
Hippocrates, are composed in the same dialect, which had 
evidently become the established language of the school or 
medical guild of Kos. Such guilds are very tenacious of 
language, and Latin is not more universal in the medical pre- 
scriptions of the present day than Doric became at Athens in 
the next century, where Doric schools of medicine were highly 
esteemed 

The scientific development of the Greek mind at this epoch 
does not belong to our subject, but I have called attention 
to the prevalence of Ionic prose among the most serious 

* Though it seems that the Elean Zeno, the comrade of Melissus in 
philosophy, agreed with him in adopting prose, instead of the epic verse 
of his master Parmenides, as his method of convcjring his subtle dialectic, 
there is still no evidence that he wrote in Ionic prose. The citations 
from his book are in Attic, but may possibly have been all paraphrased 
by Aristotle, Simplicius, and Diogenes. The silence concerning his 
dialect is, however, good n^[ative evidence that he wrote in old Attic 
Blass {Att» Bet, i. 52) speaks of Gorgias as the first Attic orator, on some> 
what similar evidence. But if the Sicilian rhetor, who only visited Athens 
in old age, was able to compose in Attic, Zeno, who came there in middle 
age, may have also done so, though he was not a professional orator. 

« Zeller, PhiL der Gricchen, 1020, note. 
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thinkers, as well as among the most J^ol&cU/aivecdctlsts^^ 
show how easily we may make rash judgments aoont Greek' ^ 
dialects, and talk of the softness and weakness of the^^onic /' 

speech as an evidence of luxury and mental relaxation, whereas^ i 
all the really earnest science of the day — I here waive the claims ' 
of the sophists — was expressed in this very dialect, and with a"*'**^ 
strength and compression which savours rather of harshness 
and obscurity than of simple and artless transparency. 

§ 326. The life of Hippocrates is shrouded in a strange 
mist, considering the extraordinary celebrity of the man. In the 
late biographies which remain to us the following facts seem 
worthy of record. A certain Soranus of Kos, otherwise unknown, 
is said to have made special researches among the records of 
the Asclepiad guild, in which Hippocrates was set down as the 
seventeenth in descent from the god Asclepios, and born on 
the 26th of the month Agrianus, in the year 460 b.c The 
inhabitants were still offering him the honours of a hero. He 
seems to have travelled about a good deal, particularly in the 
countries around the northern -^gean, and to have died at an 
advanced age at Larissa in Thessaly, leaving two sons, Thes« 
salus and Drakon. Many of his descendants and followers in 
the school of Kos were called after him— Suidas enumerates 
seven in all — so that this additional uncertainty of authorship 
attaches to his alleged writings. The many statues of him 
agreed in representing him with his head covered, a peculiarily 
which excited many baseless and some absurd conjectures. Ab- 
stracting carefully from the numerous Hippocrates mentioned 
in contemporary Attic literature, there are two imdoubted refe- 
rences to the great physician of Kos in Plato, ^ and one in Aris- 
tophanes,* which establish the epoch assigned to him in the 
biographies. He is said to have been instructed by Herodicus 
of Selymbria, and Gorgias of Leontini, a legend arising merely 
from the confusing of this Herodicus with another physician 
who happened to be the brother of Gorgias. There is no 
vestige of either Herodicus' practice or Gorgias* rhetoric in 
the extant treatises ; but Hippocrates assuredly, like Pericles, 

' Protagoras^ 311, A ; Phccdrus^ 270, c. * ThesmoJ>h, 274. 
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trained himself for a large knowledge of his special pursuit by 
a familiarity with the metaphysic of the day. His alleged study 
of the great plague at Athens is not corroborated by a com- 
parison with Thucydides' account. The works pronounced 
genuine by Littr^ in the large collection of Hippocratic writings 
which still survive are these : the treatises on Ancient Medicine^ 
on Prognosis (which includes our diagnosis in the largest sense), 
the Aphorisms^ the tract on ClimcUe (air, water, and situation), 
the Epidemics (L and iiL), the Treatment of Acute Diseases^ the 
tracts on joints, fractures, and surgical instruments applied to 
them, on head wounds, and the OcUh and Lcno of the guild. 

It need hardly be added that several of these are disputed 
by more sceptical critics ; but some of them, for example, 
the tracts on Climate and the Epidemics^ are certainly genuine, 
and show that Hippocrates was not only a great physician 
and philosopher, but a literary genius of the highest order. 
It is, of course, quite mistaken to say that he originated Greek 
medicine ; a large body of recorded facts, and of contesting 
theories, were before him ; a great deal of practical know- 
ledge had been accumulated, and had guided the treatment 
of disease among his predecessors. In the Asclepeia or tem- 
ple hospitals established at Athens, Epidauros, Knidos, Kos, 
Cyrene, and elsewhere, a great many cases were recorded in an 
empirical way. On the other hand, the physical philosophers, 
such a^ Empedocles, Democritus, and Anaxagoras, were con- 
stantly putting forth theories on the nature of man and the 
composition of the body. What was perhaps more important 
than either was the close study of physical conditions by the 
trainers in the palaestras. These men made hygiene and diet 
a matter of first-rate importance, and both they and the philo- 
sophers banished superstition from the study of health, and 
introduced that purely human and rational method of discus- 
sion which is so prominent in Hippocrates, and which gives 
his reasoning so strong a likeness to that of his contemporary 
Thucydides.* From all these sources we can see materials 

' Here is a specimen : 

{De aire^ aquis, locis. cap. 29.) Ol fiiv olv 4xix<lipioi r^v eurtriw trpotr' 
Ti0fa<Ti 0e^f Koi ffffiovrai roirovs robs kvBpf&rovs koX TpoffKvy^ovo'i, 5c5oiic<(rcs 
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drawn together to form a large and comprehensive system of 
medicine. Discarding all assumptions of abstract elements, or 
of various phenomena being deduced from one substance, 
Hippocrates seems to have insisted upon taking man as he 
appears in experience, and from an accurate induction of par- 
ticular cases to establish the laws of health and disease. The 
gymnasts had taught him to lay stress on hygiene, and he 
insists that an accurate analysis of health is vital for teaching 
us the true symptoms of disease. But while thus starting from 
particulars, and building his inferences on them, he learned 
from the philosophers that large view which, as it were, neglects 
local S3rmptoms, and seeks to classify each case under general 
conditions of disease, bringing out the common features in 
each, and comparing them with the general conditions of nor- 
mal health. Hence he paid special attention to climate and 
situation, and his most interesting tract is that on the effects of 
air, water, and situation, in which he compares Asiatic and 
European races, and suggests to Plato and Aristotle the cele- 
brated political division of mankind so often quoted from the 
Politics. The minute noting of cases in his Epidemics shows 

xcpt 7€ fotvrav €Kcurroi, *Efiol 8« xcd ahr^ HoKei ravra rh wdBia B(7a ttyai 
Kcd r^AXa irdvra„K<ii ovSev trepov kripov 0ei6repou, oHh iwdpc^ivtirfpoVf 
oAA^ irJarra 6fio7a Kcd irdura 0e7a* %Ka<rrov 8^ ^x^* ip^xriy rStv roio{nwv koX 
ovh\v ta^cv tpiiftos yiyverat, Kal rovro rh irddos &s fioi SokUi ylypttrBai 
^>pd(rw. *Tir^ r^s linrcurlTis avrohs KeHfiara Xofifidyei, &rt itl Kpe/xafi^vwy 
aith r&p fmrav roTs irotri' liretra itiroxv^ovyrai kcH iXxovvrai rh Iffx^ci oi ttv 
(r<t>69pa voiHiiruin, Tovro ih xdirxoviri llKvQiuv ol itKoitnoi, ohx ^^ KdKtffroi, 
dAA' oi evyeveararoi Kcd l<rx^v %\il<miv K€KT7ifi4yoi, 8ii t^v linraalTiy' ol 8^ 
v4tniT€s liiTffov, OX) y^ imrd^ovrai, Kairot ^XP^^t ^'•"^^ 0(t6T€poy rovro rh 
yoffevfia rSov \onrS>v iari, oif ro7s ytvpouordrois r&v "ZKvdiwv KoiX ro7s irAow- 
ffioordrois irpoaTrlirreiv fioivois, &XA^ ro75 &iraffi dfiolcas Ktd fmWoy ro7(n 
6\lya KtKrrifi4uourr tl 8^ ti/u^/acvoi x'^P^^'^'^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^"^ 0avfxa(6fi€vot vn^ 
kv0p<ifwotv Kcu ianl rovrotv x^*^^^^ &iro8i8ovcrt. Eticbs 7^ rohs fiky v\ov(rlovs 
$v€iy iroAA^ ro7s 0eo7s, Kod kyariBtyai iwaB^fjuxrOf tyrtey xp^M^Twy, Kcd rifJMV 
rohs 9h irivriras ^<r<roy, Siit, rh fi^ ^X^^^f ^'^''''a i^f^ lrifiefjiApofi4yovSf Sfrt ov 
diSScurt Xfi^M^"'^^ ahro7ffr Stare rwy roioiray a^iaprmy riis C'>7M^<(^ "^ohs oKlya 
K€Kr7ifi4yovs (pipeiy fxaWoy ^ to us irXovo'lovs. *AAAi ydp^ Sxnrep koX irpdrepoy 
lA.€|a, Otia fihy koX ravrd i<rri *fioitcs ro7s iiWois * yiyvfrai Sh xarii tpiffiv 
(Kourra • Kod ri roiainri vovaos huh roia6ri\s trpoipdffios rois 'Xk^Bms ylyverai 
olriv tXpTiKO, "Ex^^ ^^ '^^ Karii rohs \oiwohs ay0p<loxovs d/xoiws, 
VOL. II. — 3 
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the other side of his mind ; and there are points of diagnosis 
(* prognosis/ as he called it) on which modem physicians have 
nothing to add to his observation. 

Turning from details to the general features of the man, 
so far as we can discern them in the acknowledged treatises, 
we are struck with the honest, earnest, scientific spirit of all 
his researches. He is in direct antagonism with the spirit 
of charlatanism, and of seeking after sudden effects and sur- 
prises, which must have been a very general feature among 
medical men when they had but lately separated themselves 
from priests and soothsayers — in fact, from the 'medicine 
men ' who impose upon early and superstitious societies. The 
celebrated opening sentence of the Aphorisms is a memorable 
manifesto against this spirit,' and in a hundred places he warns 
against ostentation, recommends simplicity and patience, and 
confesses with true and deep modesty his errors and his 
failures. Here, again, we are reminded of Thucydides' de- 
scription of his own work, no ay wntrfia cc to irapay^pijfxa, but a 

jcr^/ia £c hii In fact, as Littrd has observed, the polemic 
of Hippocrates against the charlatans is as serious and sus- 
tained as that of Socrates against the sophists. 

§ 327. The style of Hippocrates is nervous, exceedingly 
compressed, and, at times, obscure from its brevity ; but, on the 
other hand, profoundly suggestive, picturesque, and full of 
power and pathos. He uses poetical words and images freely, 
but always to increase the fulness of his meaning, never for 
mere ornament He is far terser in thought than Thucydides, 
though he resembles him in shortness of expression ; indeed, 
as I have before said, he more resembles Heracleitus than any 
other Greek prose writer. 

The questions about his dialect are quite similar to those 
which beset the text of Herodotus. Though dwelling in the 
Doric settlement of Kos, he used the Ionic dialect It ap- 
pears, however, not only from our texts, but from the remarks 
of ancient critics, that his language was closer to old Attic 
than that of Herodotus, and we do not know whether it 

•h 84 Kpijis x<*^«'^» 
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was merely another of the four dialects distinguished by 
him, or whether it was an artificial language with Atticisms 
introduced. Our MSS. are hopelessly vacillating in their 
various transcriptions of the same words ; and here, as with 
Herodotus, the ignorance of scribes, who substituted a familiar 
for a provincial form, has destroyed the evidence which we 
might have had concerning the literary dialects of Asia Minor. 
The whole history of the text of this author is, indeed, 
full of doubt and difficulty. The researches of Littrd have, 
disentangled the following facts. Ktesias of Knidos, though 
said to be a relation of Hippocrates, belonged to a rival 
school, and is reported by Galen to have criticised some 
points of practice recommended by Hippocrates. As these 
physicians were contemporary, Ktesias cannot have referred to 
any later or spurious writings. But such soon came into exis- 
tence. The sons aftd the son-in-law of Hippocrates, as well as 
other members of the school, edited, enlarged, and circulated 
his writings. Some of the tracts are evidently mere rough 
notes thrown into shape; and thus a body of Hippocratic 
writings, not unlike the collection of Aristotelian writings, 
began to be formed, in which the genuine and spurious were 
almost inextricably combined. Aristotle, who shows many 
traces of intimacy with Hippocrates, quotes one of the existing 
tracts {On the Nature of Man) under the name of Polybus, his 
son-in-law. We hear in the succeeding generations of Diokles 
of Karystus, ApoUonius and Dexippus of Kos, as commentators 
upon his doctrine. With Herophilus, who founded a celebrated 
school at Alexandria, the real criticism of the text seems to have 
begun ; for the lists of Hippocratic writings varied, and the 
learned men, called ' sifters ' (x^p/fovrcc), drew up a short list of 
what they held genuine. No author was more commented on, 
both as to style and as to matter, than Hippocrates. While the 
school of Herophilus carried on fierce polemics on his princi- 
ples, and on the genuineness of certain tracts, the verbal critics, 
like Aristarchus, discussed his dialect and style. I must refer 
the reader to Littrd*s fifth chapter for a full list of all these 
critics down to Galen, who is our best authority upon Hippo- 
crates, but whose medical criticisms only have survived; atrea- 
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tise on the genuineness of the several tracts, and another on the 
historical allusions in them, are unfortunately lost. We may 
pass in silence the few later names which follow upon Galen, 
the last of the great ancient physicians. Three Lives are to be 
found : in Suidas (very fuU^ in Tzetzes, and one ascribed to 
Soranus (not Soranus of Kos). 

§ 328. Bibliographical, A great number of MSS. of Hippo- 
cratic writings remain, but we are still in want of any com- 
plete catalogue of them. Those in Paris have been collated 
with exemplary care and diligence by M. Littrd, who dis- 
covered that one of them (No. 2253), of the tenth century, 
contains a text far superior to all the others, and is derived 
from a purer archetype. He also shows that none of our 
MSS. represents the texts of Artemidorus, Rufus, and Sabinus, 
prepared in Hadrian's time, and criticised for their innovations 
by Galen, who comments, even in his dajT, on the variations 
in the MSS. Concerning the Viennese, Marcian, or Vatican 
copies I can find out nothing certain. The text first appeared 
in a Latin translation of Fabius Calvus, the friend of Raphael, 
in 1525 (Aldus); the Greek text in 1526 (ibid,). Then come 
the great Basle and Dutch editions of Comarius and Foes. 
The only modem editions of note are Littr^*s (4 vols. Paris, 
1839), based on the Paris MSS,, and Ermerins' Dutch edition 
(1859-64), which only adds a collation of two trivial Leiden 
MSS., and many notes of Cobet on a Marcian codex. The 
Histories of Medicine^ such as Sprengel's and Daremberg's, 
must be consulted for closer informatioa 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE RISK OP TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION IN THE FIFTH CENTURY — ^THE SOPHISTS 
AND SOCRATES. 

§ 329. We now proceed to consider the speculations and 
the teaching of Greek philosophy — a, large and special study — 
so far as they had a direct influence upon letters. There was 
a time when Greek philosophy assumed the garb of epic 
poetry, and though very novel in subject, did not modify the 
form which it adopted, or create a new kind or species in 
literature. I have mentioned Xenophanes, Parmenides, and 
Empedocles as the most remarkable representatives of this 
epoch in Greek thought There came also a time when prose 
had long been the received organ for earnest thinking, when 
philosophy, with equal indifference about the form, used that 
received organ without adding any other feature to literature 
than seriousness of tone and the introduction of some tech- 
nical terms. Such, for example, was the prose of Chrysip- 
pus and of Aristotle. But at the crisis in the Greek mind 
which we have reached with the middle of the fifth century — a 
period of seething restlessness in politics and in speculation, of 
scepticism in religion, of vagueness in the yet untormed theory 
of morals — philosophy must necessarily become an important 
thread in the variegated tissue which the historian seeks to un- 
ravel. The rise of a new character in Greek literature produced 
by these causes must of course have been gradual, and marked 
off by no gap of time from what preceded, and we might 
expect to find even contemporaries variously affected by it — 
some adhering to the old, and some to the new ideas. But by 
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a peculiar good fortune we still have two remarkable pairs of 
writers, contemporaneous in most of their life, who illustrate 
the wide gap in style and in sentiment which may be produced 
by a very small difference in age. Sophocles and Euripides 
were not twenty years apart in age, Herodotus and Thucydides 
not more, and yet the mellowness of the old, and the crude- 
ness of the new ; the acquiescence of the old, and the scepti- 
cism of the new ; the clearness of the old, the depth of the 
new, are shown in them as if there were a century intervening. 
It is for this reason that, having concluded our survey of 
Herodotus and Sophocles, the last and most perfect bloom of 
Ionic and of old Attic culture, we ought not logically to pass 
to their rivals and younger contemporaries, Thucydides and 
Euripides, without pausing to survey the remarkable intellectual 
forces which had come into play throughout Greece, and 
which found in them their earliest and greatest exponents. 
But for the severance of prose and poetry in this work I should 
accordingly have assigned to the Sophists a place which might 
seem peculiar in literary history.^ 

There are periods in the life of men when a few years 
make little difference in intellectual matters. If a new theory 
or a new way of thinking is broached to men of forty and men 
of "sixty, the former are nearly as unlikely to embrace it as the 
latter. The case is widely different if we compare men of 
twenty with men of mature and settled convictions. For the 
time of opening manhood and growing intellect is the time 
when the mind is for a very few years peculiarly open as well as 
retentive, when passion intensifies study and inflames enthusi- 
asm, and thus the prominent teachers of our earliest manhood, 
whether preachers, or poets, or politicians, have an influence 
upon us which seems absurd to our elders, who keep quoting 
the leaders of their own youth as the ideals for our imagination. 
Thus a very few years make a wide gap in our intellectual 
sympathies, and this is probably the most natural account of 
the gap between Sophocles and Euripides. Sophocles heard 
the same philosophers or sophists whom Euripides heard, but 

> Viz. between Caps. XVI. and XVII. of VoL I. 
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they were not fashionable at Athens till his education was com- 
pleted, and his career and artistic style determined.* Thus 
they would have but little effect upon him in comparison with 
their effect on the rising Euripides, who may have met Zeno 
and Anaxagoras before his genius had found its expression, or 
at least before he had adopted his philosophic creed. 

§ 330. If we enquire what influences were at work when 
the dominion of Athens in literature, as well as in politics, 
was secured, and every leading thinker, whatever might be his 
home, came to Athens as the natural field for preaching his 
system, we shall find several distinct schools— Grote enume- 
rates twelve — ^whose main object was physical speculation 
carried on to some extent by observation, but mostly by deduc- 
tion from certain metaphysical hypotheses. Among the latest 
of these was the teaching of Empedocles of the four hete- 
rogeneous elements, and their mixture by Love and Hate ; 
there was the atomic theory of Leucippus and Democritus, of 
the homogeneity and indivisibility of all the particles of matter 
which are mechanically combined in the void. But there were 
also two theories which probably had far deeper influence on 
such men as Euripides — the one on account of its striking and 
fruitful dogma; the other on accoimt of the new method 
whereby its tenets were maintained. 

Anaxagoras, while agreeing with the Eleatics on the im- 
possibility of creation or annihilation, and with various of his 
other predecessors on the qualities of the elements of matter, 
could not explain the composition and harmony of the world 
without assuming as the prime cause of motion NoDc, or spirit 
This postulate of a heterogeneous, non-material cause to ac- 
count for the harmony and order, as well as the composition 

' The dates of all the leading earlier Sophists are not accurately deter- 
minable, but I think the weight of evidence is in favour of the assertion in 
the text, which has, moreover, general reasons in its favour. This is the 
general result of the careful and elaborate discussions of the dates in the 
notes to the last edition of Zeller on the Sophists [Phil, der Griechen, voL i. 
sect. iii.). Of course I do not put Diagoras of Melos in Ol. 78, as Suidas 
does, but about 01. 98. On this point cf. Meier's article Diagoras in 
Ersch uttd Gruber's ^ncyclop. 
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of material nature, though only assumed in the most timid way, 
and for the purpose of introducing physical explanations, was 
nevertheless an inno>fation of capital importance, and opened 
the way to a philosophic adoption of the unity * of God, and the 
general idea of a divine Providence which we have already met 
in its popular form in the history of Herodotus. It moreover 
caused the gradual abandonment of that habit of personifying 
natural objects which was the imiversal feature of the untutored 
Greek mind ; and though the contemporaries of Anaxagoras 
held it gross impiety to call the sun a mass of white-hot metal, 
these views must infallibly prevail as soon as the unity of God 
was seriously adopted, and his action required to explain the 
course of the world. 

We have secondly, among the metaphysicians of the day, 
the Eleatic theory in the hands of Zeno^ who did not add to the 
theory of the unity of Being, and the imreality of variety and 
change, but merely strengthened it by a polemical method of 
reasoning which had a vast effect on the style as well as the 
thought of his day. He sustained his somewhat unintelligible 
and abstract dogma by attacking the opinions of his opponents, 
and showing that what they assumed as obvious—such notions as 
variety and change — involved greater absurdities and contra- 
dictions than the doctrine which he professed. This negative 
dialectic^ this habit cf pulling to pieces the doctrine of the 
adversary by question and answer, was carried out to its full 
completeness by Socrates, who made it the most powerful 
instrument of philosophic teaching ever known in the history 
of human intellect It must be carefully kept in mind that 
Zeno did not use this dialectical method for the purpose of 
teaching scepticism; he was no sophist or technical rheto- 
rician, but nevertheless his method was naturally adopted by 
them, and they used it as a model. 

§ 331. This leads us to consider the influence upon lite- 
rature of the Sophists, the practical teachers of education in the 
fifth century, who sprang up to meet a sudden and pressing 
want, and who professed each in his own way, and without any 

> The reader will remember that this does not necessarily imply His 
Personality. 
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m concerted pkn or system, to instruct for money, and to train the 

lai j youth of any city in the political and literary acquirements 

idj necessary for attaining and holding a prominent place in 

the society. Only one of these celebrated men, Gorgias of 

aet i Leontini, takes an actual place in the history of Greek litera- 

rer ! ture, and that from his rhetorical side, in which he was the 

^ direct forerunner of Attic eloquence. This rhetorical side 

^ ' of the Sophists, and their grammatical and linguistic studies, 

2s : will properly be treated when we come to another department 

1 of Greek prose literature. I am here only concerned with their 

(j . indirect effect on literature, and especially upon history and 

e I tragic poetry, by means of their metaphysical and ethical 

speculations. These are, indeed, not easy to sever from their 

rhetoric ; for as with them form seemed always more important 

than matter, and an immediate result than a permanent gain, 

they were perpetually turning philosophy into rhetoric, and 

proclaiming rhetoric as philosophy.* 

Grote was the first to dispel the cloud of misconception 
which had been diffused about the Sophists by ancient calumny 
and modem dulness, nor is there any part of his monumental 
I history of Greece more enduring in value than the famous 
I sixty-seventh and sixty-eighth chapters on this subject While 
all the works of the Sophists have perished, there have remained 
to us the ablest and the most systematic attacks ever made 
upon them, and fi*om opposite sides. Aristophanes, repre- 
senting the old Conservative party, which hated all enlighten- 
ment and progress, attacks them in his Clouds ^ where he makes 
Socrates, as the most familiar at Athens, their representative, 
though attributing to him many tenets which he is well known 
to have opposed. Still Socrates, though he did oppose the 
I Sophists and ridiculed them, and did not travel about or take 

pay, was, broadly speaking, one of them. He was a profes- 
sional educator, he kept shaking old prejudices and received 
opinions, he practised dialectic, he trained men to think and 
speak accurately, and so he might fairly be made by the comic 



' Thus Philostratus, at the opening of his Lives of the Sophists^ saysr^i' 
^Xa^ ffo^urrtic^u priropiKiiy riy(t(rdai xph ft>i\o<rotf>oviTay, and this theory was 
carried out strictly down to the time of Isocrates and proclaimed by him. 

3* 
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poet a vehicle for his furious onslaught on all the weaker and im- 
moral features in the Sophistic education, though it was Socrates 
who had really reformed and rendered it the noblest outcome 
of the age. On the other hand, Plato, representing the ultra- 
Eadical party, which advocated not the reform but the recon- 
struction of society, attacked them for the opposite fault — ^for 
not being thorough enough, for preaching mere hand-to-mouth 
expedients, and having no systematic principles at the basis of 
their slipshod philosophy. For this purpose he represents in 
his Dialogues such men as Callicles and Polus and Euthydemus 
as impudent assertors of a selfish morality or as mere intel- 
lectual mountebanks, who are overthrown and humbled by the 
elcnchus of Socrates. But even Plato, the professed enemy of 
the Sophists, does not venture to traduce the great leaders 
who had inaugurated the movement, and made it popular and 
lucrative. Protagoras, Gorgias, and Prodicus are even in 
Plato's Dialogues treated as important and respectable thinkers, 
who though not a match in argument for Socrates, yet advocate 
reasonable and moral theories, and advocate them with ability. 
But all these circumstances, which Grote has brought out into 
clear daylight, were jumbled together by the former editors of 
Plato, and by most of the historians of philosophy, into a 
stupid tirade against all the Sophists whom Plato chose to 
oppose. Critics ascribed to them the lowest and most impos- 
sible motives, and attributed to their influence a complete 
degradation of Greek society, which, as a fact, is historically 
false, and even if true could never have been produced by a 
few wandering teachers of open immorality. The dramatic lam- 
poons of the old comedy, and the hardly less dramatic pictures 
in Plato's Dialogues, are used indiscriminately as absolute proofs 
against the Sophists, and yet as quite untrustworthy or merely 
ironical when they record anything in their favour. There is no 
more prominent proof of the prejudiced estimating of evidence 
common among distinguished classical scholars than the 
German literature on this subject, and it is an equally curious 
evidence of either preoccupation, or perhaps of the slow 
effect which an argument in a foreign tongue produces, that 
though most of them cite Grote's arguments, they fail to see 
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their force, and set down his logic to his democratic party 
spirit.^ 

§ 332. These Sophists, who sprang up to meet the want of 
their age, and were morally neither better nor worse than the 
public they addressed, attempted to give practical instruction 
to such as desired it in philosophy, in morality, and in politics. 
They did not form a sect or school, but nevertheless resembled 
one another in certain important features, which they had indeed 
— be it noted — ^in common with the older and more profound 
philosophers, such as Xenophanes, and more particularly Em- 
pedocles. They travelled about from city to city, because in 
those days of city states it was not convenient to send youths to 
a special university town, where they must have lived as aliens, 
and therefore, as they could not go to their university teaching, 
it must come to them. For the sophistic teaching corresponds 
very closely to what we should call university teaching, and in 
later days a * pupil of Isocrates ' is spoken of as we should say 
' an Oxford man.' In the next place they were said to make 
very great fortimes by their profession, which Isocrates opposes 
by the bad argument that Gorgias, the richest of them, left but 
a small property. For though they were men of good morals and 
temperate habits, we perceive in them all a certain ostentation 
and expensive style of dress and living, which they evidently 
thought necessary to their importance, and which doubtless 
absorbed their profits. 

These external points, along with their encyclopaedic pre- 
tensions and practical system of teaching, make it just to 
call them by a definite class-name. Honoured and f^ted by 
the richer youth, suspected and mostly despised by the older 
and more staid people, a brilliant and yet a second-rate pro- 
fession, they afford an exact parallel to the artists of the pre- 
sent day — I mean especially singers and actors, who travel 
about the world in great luxury, and are received with much 
ambition and pride by younger people of the highest class, but 
who, nevertheless, spend great fortunes and acquire brilliant 
reputations without rising to that position in society which the 

' To this Oncken, and Zeller in the latest edition of his History cf 
Creek Philosophy ^ are honourable exceptions. 
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better classes assert for themselves ^ An Athenian gentleman 
whose son turned sophist, however celebrated, would have felt 
as an English squire whose son turned operatic singer. The 
worship of these merely material artists — ^actors and dancers 
— ^appeared in Greece also, at a later and degenerate time ; 
in the classical epoch even such a social position could only 
be attained by artists in intellectual perfections. 

§ 333* ^^^ ^ niight be expected from their somewhat 
superficial character, which resulted naturally from the number 
of subjects which they professed, the Sophists found scepti- 
cism very convenient when positive theories were abstruse and 
disputed, or when moral objections were brought against purely 
intellectual educatioa Protagoras of Abdera, the earliest and 
perhaps the greatest of them, asserted in the opening of his 
book : * Respecting the gods, I neither know whether they 
exist nor what are their attributes ; the uncertainty of the 
subject, the shortness of human life, and many other causes, 
debar me from this knowledge.' This statement, which is not 
verified by any allusion in Plato's portrait of the man, is said 
to have so offended the orthodox public of Athens that they 
exiled Protagoras, and had his book publicly burnt More 
certain is his theory that * man was the measure of all things ; ' 
in other words, that all knowledge was relative, and depending 
upon the faculty of knowing — 2, statement of vast importance, 
and the basis of all idealism and of most scepticism from that 
day to our own. Profound as these dogmas appear in them- 
selves, they were peculiarly convenient for a teacher who de- 
sired to draw fiis pupils from theological and moral speculation 
into the more positive and practical pursuit of rhetoric and of 
politics. If individual man is the measure of all he can know, 
and of all he ought to do, the moral consequences are doubtless 
very serious, and they became obtrusive enough in the sequel ; 
but the earlier Sophists did not teach these developments. 

* I should be stating an absurdity were I to say, or imply, that there are 
not thorough gentlemen, in every sense, pursuing these artistic callings ; 
but it is notorious that this is not the rule, and that it is possible to be a 
renowned artist without other than a special cultivation of a particular 
dtixterity. 
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Similarly, Gorgias, as a philosopher, wrote a book denying 
any possibility of a scientific knowledge of nature, apparently 
in the absolute sense. It was called On the non-existent or on 
Nature (i^t^X rov fifi oyrog jj wepl (ftinreiag),^ and argued, (i) that 
nothing exists, (2) that if it does it cannot be known, (3) 
or even if known cannot be communicated. These propo- 
sitions were sustained by a negative dialectic similar to that 
of Zeno, offering the adversary an alternative and then 
disproving both members. In morals these two sophists 
seem to have taught nothing peculiar, though the logical 
result of their psychological scepticism could not be doubtful. 
Frodicus of Keos, on the contrary, to whom the apologue 
of the Choice of Herades between Virtue and Vice is ascribed, 
was apparently a teacher of the orthodox sort, and merely 
graced with the ornament of rhetorical diction the principles 
of popular morality. I will not here follow the history or 
the catalogue of the Sophists further. But in the absence of 
any philosophical treatises written by the Sophists, or of any 
closer information than mere titles on their metliod, we may 
say a word here upon .the fragments of one of the more obscure 
of their number, which are nevertheless preserved in no incon- 
siderable number. 

§ 334. Antiphony the sophist, also called reparofficovoe and 
oreipoKpirrfg, often confused with the contemporary rhetor, is in- 
troduced by Xenophon disputing with Socrates ; * but he is not 
there represented as preaching any opinions save a contempt 
for asceticism and a vindication of human pleasure, as well as 
being the advocate of paid teaching. Hermogenes criticises 
his style only, and thus we afe reduced to his fragments to 
tell us the nature of his teaching. He wrote a work in two 
books about Truth, which, as in Protagoras' treatise, meant 
Being or Reality, and in this work seems to have embraced 
most of the physical enquiries of the day. Its tendency was 
sceptical, for he denied Providence, and there were scientific 

' Perhaps this title was intentionally parodied from the title of Prota- 
goras' work, which seems to have been inscribed ircpi it\7}$tias fj wepl rov 
HvTos, I do not think this remarkable resemblance is noted by the historians. 

* Mem, 1. 6. 
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(as opposed to theological) explanations of astronomical phe- 
nomena. To this physical treatise he added a moral or 
ethical discourse, as is plain from the elegant extracts quoted 
from him, without special reference, by Stobaeus, which illus- 
trate worldly wisdom and human fortunes in graceful and 
poetical diction, and with anecdotes possibly in the style of 
Prodicus. But the tone is not so much that of a preacher as 
of a mere painter of human life. I would call special attention 
to frag. 131,^ which is closely analogous to the speech of 
Medea in Euripides,* with additional points of considerable 
merit, on the balance of happiness and misery in marriage.^ 
There was a third book, called Foliticus^ which was probably 
a handbook for a young citizen who desired to prepare himself 
for public life. These fragments are sufficiently full to show 
us both the encyclopaedic turn of the man and his super- 
ficiality, so that his aim was rather to clothe knowledge in an 
attractive form than to stimulate to deep enquiry. Hence we 
can still see the justice of his nickname Xoyo/iaytipog, which 
Suidas has preserved. If he recommended pleasure, and to 
snatch the happy moment as it came, his pictures of human 
sorrow and labour may have been meant to enforce this view, 
as well as the denial of Providence with which he is credited. 
But still the moral fragments are elegant in expression, and 
refined in the feeling which they show, so that we may be sure 
this forerunner of Aristippus did not choose to pass for anything 
else than a moral and respectable teacher. His fragments 
can best be studied in Blass's edition of the orator Antiphon, 
and in the discussion •* in which he has considered their con- 
trasts with his namesake's speeches. 

§ 335. It seems established that the successors of these men 
gradually degenerated into polymaths and then into mounte- 
banks in education, and that they soon sank in importance. 

' Ed. Blass. • * Medea, vv. 200, sq. 

• It ends with the words ^€p€ 8^ koX iraTSes y€y4<r0(a(ray' tppovrihnv ^Zri 
irdvra irXca Kol i^olx^rai rh vtoriio'iov (rKlpnuxa 4k Trjs yvdifxris K(d rh 
ifp6<r(airov ovk4ti rb avr6. Blass thinks these extracts belong to his book 
inpl dfiovolas, from which the express quotations only prove that it was an 
exhortation to harmony among citizens. 

* j4a. Ber. i. 99. 
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Before Plato composed his later Dialogues they had become 
too insignificant to merit refutation, and in the following gene- 
ration^ they completely disappear as a class. This is of 
course to be attributed not only to the opposition of Socrates at 
Athens, but to the subdivision of the profession of education. 
Its most popular and prominent branch — that of Rhetoric — ^was 
taken up by special men like the orator Antiphon, and developed 
into a strictly defined science. The Philosophy which they had 
touched wijthout sounding its depths was taken up by the 
Socratic schools, and made the rule and practice of a life. 
The Politics which they had taught were probably found too 
general, nor were these wandering men, without fixed home, 
or familiarity with the intricacies of special constitutions, likely 
to give practical lessons to Greek citizens in the art of state 
craft Thus they disappear almost as rapidly as they rose — a 
sudden phase of spiritual awakening in Greece, like the 
Encyclopaedists of the French.* 

These were the intellectual disturbers of society, who began 
to tell on poetry when Euripides approached the problems of 
the drama. It is indeed absurd to say that moral and meta- 
physical difficulties had not been agitated by earlier poets. 
The conflict between the duties of avenging a murdered father 
and of filial afifection to the murderess, is one which might 
make the most thoughtful doubt and hesitate. The conflict 
between obedience to the law and obedience to the holiest 
affection, in the Antigone, is an antinomy far deeper and more 
interesting than those of Zeno. But the tragic poets did not 
press for a general solution, they did not insist upon a full 
statement and argument on both sides ; they taught, after their 
manner, philosophy, but not dialectic. Euripides could no 

* Isocrates indeed in his speech trepXhvrtHfftas (especially §§ 198, sq.), 
not delivered till 353 B.C., says a great deal about popular objections to him- 
self, and to the Sophists, as a class to which he was supposed to belong. But 
I think he was merely repeating the arguments of his youth, which were im- 
portant enough when he opened his school, about 408 B.C., but were quite 
obsolete in his later years. Isocrates shows the peculiar tenacity of a 
narrow intellect in repeating a once acquired idea. 

* Cf. Zeller, Phil. d£r Gtiuhen, i. pp. 1027, sq. 
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longer avoid these explicit controversies. The physical theories 
of Anaxagoras, and his theological difficulties, were current 
among thinkers at Athens, and demanded a more popular 
exponent than a dry prose treatise. If man be indeed the 
measure of all things, the passions and the miseries of man 
take their place in philosophy, and require exposition and 
analysis as well as his higher principles. Above all, the weak 
and the ignorant, the woman and the slave, have their rights in 
the democracy where all men have been already equalised, and 
their wisdom, their fortitude, and their temperance are not less 
suitable to excite our terror and our pity than the suflferings of 
heroic men. Such were the altered conditions of tragedy in 
the hands of Euripides. 

§ 336. But I must add a word, lest it should be imagined 
that the great poets and prose writers, whom I have de- 
scribed as rising just before the movement, had remained 
absolutely untouched by it. Both Sophocles and Herodotus 
were too, clear-sighted and too sympathetic to permit of their 
standing altogether aloof from the current of thought in their 
maturer years. Hence we find in Sophocles Eristic^ as in the 
dispute of Teucer and the Atridae (Ajax\ we find in Herodotus 
scepticism^ we find in both a rhetorical skill which, though con- 
cealed in the garb of poetry or of conversation, shows that 
neither was insensible to the charms of the new artistic study 
of diction. The appearance of a break with the old beliefs in 
Herodotus, and the insistance upon personal evidence, have 
caused him to be named, though unjustly, the sophist of Greek 
history. There is in Sophocles an approximation even to the 
compression and obscurity of Thucydides, which indicates (I 
suppose) the reaction of Antiphon and his school against the 
flowing and diluted periods of Gorgias. But nevertheless, 
when all due allowances have been made, the main fact 
remains, that Sophocles and Herodotus belong to a different 
generation and a different school of thought from Euripides 
and Thucydides. Hence it is not only justifiable, but even 
necessary, to separate them in treatment, though they stand 
almost side by side in chronology. 

§ 337. If this history were a history of Greek philosophy, we 
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should class Socrates not with the Sophists, but as the head 
of a new movement, and the father of Ethical philosophy, and 
of critical method in the succeeding century. But from a lite- 
rary point of view, it must not be forgotten that he was a man 
of the Periclean age, and the contemporary of those who 
made the fifth century the most splendid in Greek literature. 
Nevertheless we cannot trace his effect upon the books of his 
own day, except in the attacks of the Old Comedy, and the 
many traditions which make him a friend and admirer of 
Euripides. It is only after his death that all Hellas begins to 
ring with his name. We may therefore connect him either 
with the influence which brought him forth, or with those 
which were derived from him. I prefer the former, though 
less usual course, as being best suited to show his position in 
Greek literature. 

It must be remembered that Socrates never wrote anything, 
and that his literary prominence is solely due to the extraor- 
dinary stimulus he gave to others. For he not only suggested 
all the philosophy of the succeeding centuries, but he really 
created a new form of Attic prose — the philosophical dialogue, 
which in the hands of Plato outshines every other form of 
Greek writing in the fourth century except perhaps the speeches 
of Demosthenes. Let us first consider what he owed to his 
predecessors, and then what were his special points of origi- 
nality as compared with them. 

§ 338. It is hardly true to say that he was the first to bring 
down philosophy from heaven — from abstruse physical specula- 
tions — to earth — to ethical questions concerning the rules of 
human life. More than one of the greater sophists, such as Pro- 
dicus, had concerned themselves with morality, and professed 
the teaching of virtue. It is not less inaccurate to say that he 
invented negative dialectic, or the method of arguing with an 
adversary by raising difficulties, and proving absurd conse- 
quences, for this had been the special field in which Zeno had 
already attained remarkable results. But Zeno had only ap- 
plied his dialectic to purely speculative metaphysic, and the 
Sophists had only regarded moral lessons as a small part of the 
cycle of practical education. The novelty in Socrates was the 
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application of the scientific method of dialectic to practical 
questions, and his severance of these, of ethical enquiries, from 
the physical and theological speculations of older philosophers. 
This was accordingly another step in the severance of the 
branches of education, which was perhaps commenced by 
Antiphon's exclusive adherence to rhetoric Now this latter 
was the very branch which Socrates wholly avoided, and which 
he protested against in the pursuit of clear ethical notions. He 
insisted upon perpetual question and answer, upon keeping up 
the pupil's attention by making him join as an equal or fellow 
enquirer in the research, and he sought, from an induction of 
the particular uses of any term, to arrive at some general defini- 
tion which should comprise them, and thus convey a clear and 
consistent idea to those who used that term. Thus he not 
only laid the foundations of the science of ethics, but he stimu- 
lated his followers to an accurate use of abstract terms, and to 
set down their enquiries in the form of question and answer ; 
in other words, philosophical accuracy, and the conversational , 
form^ were his positive contributions to literature. 

His negative importance was his wholesome antagonism 
to the taste for rhetoric, for flowing periods, and plausible 
statements, which infected and had almost completely lea- 
vened Attic literature at the close of this period. His whole 
life was a protest against rhetoric as an engine of educa- 
tion or of self-culture. Talking well about a subject was a 
mere disguising of ignorance to oneself, and others. The 
real thing was to sift each point, and discuss each state- 
ment So deeply did Socrates feel this necessity of clearing 
up one's own mental condition, that he held all virtue to 
be knowledge, and that vice arose not from passion, but from 
ignorance, or perhaps rather from confusion of thought This 
part of his teaching was indeed as it were an inheritance firom 
the Sophists whom he combated all his life, for they too pro- 
fessed to make good citizens by teaching, and if virtue can be 
taught, it must be a kind of knowledge. But the whole spirit 
of Socrates' teaching was nevertheless directly opposed to the 
rival educators, with whom he was often classed They were 
brilliant and superficial ; he was homely and thorough ; they 
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rested in scepticism, he advanced through it to deeper and 
sounder faith ; they were wandering and irresponsible, he was 
fixed at Athens, and showed forth by his life the doctrines he 
preached. 

§ 339. But I will not digress into Socrates' philosophy or 
into his life. These things are fully discussed not only in the 
philosophical, but in the political history of Greece. It may be 
sufficient here to state that he was the son of the sculptor 
Sophroniscus and Phaenarete (a midwife), and that having 
followed his father's trade for a short while — a specimen of his 
work was said to be preserved in the Acropolis, where Pausa- 
nias saw it — ^he turned to ethical speculation. But he started 
with self-examination, and rejected all superficial solutions, and 
he soon came to test his researches by examining those around 
him, and seeking from them answers to the moral questions 
which puzzled him. He performed the public duties which 
fell to his lot with constancy and bravery, and bore with great 
equanimity the extreme poverty — fivpia vevla — which was the 
result of his devotion to the training of others. But as all 
the foremost young men of Athens — Alcibiades, Critias, Char- 
mides — attended him, he was attacked by the orthodox and 
democratic party after the Restoration, on the charge of cor- 
rupting the youth and teaching the worship of strange gods. 
His defence, which we must not identify with the famous 
Apology of Socrates by his pupil Plato, justified his conduct, 
and assumed so bold and patronising a tone to the jury, that 
he was condemned by a small majority, and executed 399 b.c. 
The real causes and the significance of this sentence have 
much occupied modem critics, but do not belong to our present 
subject Thus Athens lost a striking and familiar figure, which 
had for half a century frequented the market-place ; but his 
spirit lived on in the schools which sprang from his teaching, 

§ 340. The many extant busts agree with the indications in 
Plato's Symposium concerning the very ugly type of his face — 
round eyes, snub nose, and thick protruding lips. But if the 
type was that of a Silenus, there was much kindliness and geni- 
ality about him, along with great bodily vigour and endurance. 
We have two detailed portraits of his life and conversation in the 
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Dialogues of Plato, and in the Dialogues of Xenophon, who also 
wrote memoirs of his master. These latter are by modem scho 
lars thought the less idealised portrait of the man, but in many 
traits they agree with the more elaborate and grander picture 
suggested in the Dialogues of Plato. There is a peculiar group 
of these Dialogues specially devoted to drawing a true picture 
of Socrates in his last days — ^the Euthyphron^ a discussion on 
his views concerning piety at the moment when he was charged 
with impiety by Meletus ; ih^ Apology y which professes to give his 
defence in court; and the Crito, in which he refuses the chance 
of escaping, and lays down the strict duty of obedience to the 
law as the great civic virtue. This last dialogue shows us 
clearly enough the Xenophontic side of the man, who together 
with intellectual scepticism inculcated plain orthodox morality 
in practice. The Phcedo^ which completes the dramatic picture, 
and paints the last hours of his prison life, seems a later com- 
position, and attributes to him metaphysical theories, which 
were rather Platonic than Socratic. But the scenery is no 
doubt fairly accurate. This group then gives us Socjates in 
his death. The best Platonic picture of him in his life is to be 
found in the introductions to the Lysis and CharmideSy and in 
the latter portion of the Symposium^ where the drunken 
Alcibiades draws that wonderful, audacious, and unparalleled 
portrait of him in his most secret moments. 

It is suspected that Plato has introduced many of his 
own theories under the aegis of Socrates' name. This very 
probable conclusion is, however, curiously opposed to the 
testimony of Aristotle, who constantly in his extant writings 
quotes the opinions of Socrates, and quotes them from his 
words in the Dialogues of Plato, without once (so far as I 
know) hinting that the Platonic Socrates is an idealised 
portrait Nor does he ever quote the Socrates drawn by 
Xenophon or any other of the numerous authors of Socratic 
dialogues.* There is a third sketch of the man in the fragments 
of Aristoxenus, who states on the authority of his own father 
that he was a man of strong passions and irascible temper, 
taking money for teaching, and altogether of a lower type than 

' In the chapters on Plato and Xenophon I will return to this question.. 
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the fuller accounts compel us to believe. This shows us at 
]east that he had many opponems and detractors, who looked 
upon him as anything but a great moral and social reformer. 

§ 341. It is indeed not difficult to see injurious ten- 
dencies suggested by his teaching, which might alarm more 
earnest thinkers than the old conservatives, who feared that he 
was shaking all the foundations of traditional morality and 
religion. There is no doubt that by his discouraging the pur- 
suit of practical politics, of oratory, and of physical science, 
until men had cleared up all their first principles by ample dis- 
cussion, he encouraged a strong and very mischievous tendency 
among all social people — that of wasting their time in conver- 
sation, the X£<rx»;c ripirvov KaKov of Euripides. It is no doubt 
very well to say that these dialectical talks were all-important 
Even in the Dialogues of Plato, which are of course vastly 
better than the real discussions, there is much prolixity, and 
much waste of time and ingenuity. Accordingly the charge that 
Socrates taught youi^ men to idle in talking over what they 
ought to do— a5o\c<Tx««*' as the Greeks called it — is not un- 
founded. Again, the doctrine that each man's first and most 
absolute duty was to purify his own soul from moral ignorance, 
and attain to that knowledge which was virtue — this doctrinfe 
asserted the infinite value of each man's own good as contrasted 
with the good of others and of the State. Hence Socrates 
preached what the Germans call that absolute subjectivity which 
was ultimately the destruction of the whole ancient idea of 
the State. Though himself an exemplary citizen, it may be 
asserted that none of his pupils ever turned out even a mode- 
rately good one. Young aristocrats like Alcibiades, Critias, 
and Charmides set up their ' absolute subjectivity ' as above 
the laws, and endeavoured to use other men as slaves or play- 
things. Men of pleasiu*e like Aristippus used the virtuous and 
vicious alike for their own convenience, and escaped by volun- 
tary exile from the intolerable duties of promoting the welfare 
and good government of their fellows. Last of all the Cynics, 
such as Antisthenes and Diogenes, broke with society altogether, 
lived as strangers under the protection of laws which they 
despised, and offended and shorked their fellow-citizens by the 
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grossest rudeness and the most shameless indecencies. No 
doubt these men were parodies of Socrates. They omitted all 
the refinement, all the grace, all the wonderful attractiveness, 
which his threadbare cloak and naked feet could not impair. 
They exaggerated his somewhat prosy homeliness about 
cobblers and tinkers and tailors as the proper illustrations in 
moral enquiry. They travestied his noble contempt of a false 
and unjust public opinion into an insolent disregard of all the 
traditional decencies of social life. Still they were parodies. 
They followed up his rejection of the ordinary culture of 
sophistic education with a rejection of all culture, and thus for 
the first time that closest of all alliances in Greek social life 
was dissolved. Unfortunately, perhaps indeed fortunately, the 
books of all the Socratic philosophers, except those of Xeno- 
phon and Plato, have perished. The vast catalogue enumerated 
by Diogenes Laertius in his Lives of Euclid of Megara, of 
Stilpo, of Antisthenes, of Diogenes, of Aristippus, and of the 
other viri Socratici are gone, and have hardly left a trace 
behind. But though we thus have escaped commenting upon 
their style and method, it was necessary to say a word in passing 
on the extraordinary revolution produced by Socrates in Greek 
thought Had these men lived a century earlier, they would 
assuredly have been Sophists. In the fourth century they were 
all developed in antagonism to the general features of the 
Sophists. 

§ 343. But we must now take up another thread in the com- 
plex woof, and show how great men of a totally different stamp 
stood out at Athens, together with the poets, the historians, and 
the Sophists. We have seen in the last chapters how, from the 
writing of treaties and drawing up of registers, the first 
attempts had been suggested of setting down first mythical 
histories, and then annals in unfettered or prose diction — 
a very important and late step in a society whose poetry 
had long reached a splendid literary form, and had been 
employed for politics and for philosophy as well as for more 
emotional and romantic subjects. These bald and dry at- 
tempts were gradually refined into the narrative form by 
Hecataeus, and perfected by the introduction of dramatic 
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elements — of humour and pathos in the matter, and mixture 
of dialogue with narrative in the form, by the great and 
consummate genius of Herodotus. But with him this branch 
of- Greek literature reached its highest point. The later 
attempts to write Ionic historical prose, such as that of Ktesias, 
strove merely to enhance the effects attained by Herodotus, 
and made no lasting impression upon their age. Indeed, it is 
very remarkable how little even his splendid work is cited 
among contemporaries, and how intent the men of his day were 
upon a different style and a different ideal in prose writing. 
Not even the great body of Greek speculation which was 
written in Ionic prose, and which contained the deepest 
thou^ts of their deepest thinkers — Heracleitus, Democritus, 
Anaxagoras — could stay the cunent which set in a new direc- 
tion* 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ORATORY AND THE RISE OF ATTIC PROSE 
COMPOSITION — GORGIAS, ANTIPHON. 

§ 343- The new direction was itself determined by two great 
causes — the spread of education among the masses, and the in- 
crease of democratic constitutions throughout the Greek world. 
For the consequent importance of conversation and discussion 
raised eloquence above all other branches of literature, and no 
sooner was critical attention directed to its power and charm, 
than they were found to be reducible to a theory which could 
be taught to a degree impossible in the case of poetry. This 
was the teachable or artificial element in oratory, by which 
the speaker, in addition to the natural gifts of genius and of 
outward grace, adds the technical skill derived from the science 
of rhetoric, the re'x*''?, as the first inventors called it 

In the simpler sense eloquence had always been at home 
among the Greeks. The Homeric poems assume it as a great 
gift in their heroes, and one not generally possessed by them. 
Odysseus, and Nestor, and Phoenix are the orators of the 
heroic age, and the specimens of their persuasive speaking in 
the poems show how keenly the rhapsodists and their audiences 
appreciated this high quality. In Hesiod it is an inspiration 
of kings by the muse. The deficiency of the Spartan Menelaus 
almost seems suggested by Doric, not by Achaean Sparta. 
But in early historical days, it is remarkable how little we hear 
of eloquence. None of the early tyrants is reported to have 
owed his power to this quality, not even Peisistratus, who was 
a literary and perhaps an eloquent man. In the pages of 
Herodotus we can only find the Athenian Hippocleides, who 
outshines the other suitors of Agariste in social eloquence at the 
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feast, and Themistocles — the first notable historic instance, which 
the evidence of Thucydides corroborates. Though Herodotus 
does not remark upon it, his dramatic narrative leaves us in no 
doubt as to the secret of Themistocles' influence. It is, however, 
certain that his speaking was not more based on technical know- 
ledge than that of the orators in the Iliad, and that, like the 
many other speakers in Herodotus, he trusted to a persuasive 
manner, and to weighty facts to produce the effect he desired. 
The period after the Persian wars was that which we have 
.already discussed in connection with tragedy, and the develop - 
ment of philosophy and sophistic The democratic right of 
free speech, and the love of talking and disputing, so dear to 
Greeks of all ages, transpires ever)rwhere. Tragedy is the 
poetry of argument and of eloquence, rival systems of philosophy 
are the arena of polemic and exposition ; sophistic is little 
more than the setting up of this formal readiness as the highest 
and most perfect accomplishment of life. But far more im- 
portant than all these luxuries of education were the practical 
uses of eloquence, not only in public deliberation, but in plead- 
ing before democratic assemblies or courts of justice. Hence 
the necessities of the age must produce teachers of eloquence 
in all these branches. 

§ 344. The earliest practical development was due to the 
Sicilians, who seem to have been always remarkable among 
the Greeks for their Attic qualities, their quickness of intellect, 
and love of clever speaking. There are signs of this talent even 
in the scanty fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron ; nor did it 
become extinct down to the days of Cicero, who specially 
notes it in many places through his Verrine speeches and 
his rhetorical writings. But the introduction of democracy 
at S3n*acuse in 466 b.c., and at Agrigentum a few years later, 
gave a great impetus to the study of oratory ; and so it comes 
that while Aristotle, speaking loosely, mentions Empedocles 
of Agrigentum as the master of Gorgias and the father 
of rhetoric, Syracuse certainly produced in Korax the first 
founder of the art of preparing court speeches, with a view 
to persuading the judges by artful attack and defence. It 
is said that the expulsion of the tyrants produced so many 

VOL. II. — 4 
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claims for property wrongfully seized and transferred by them, 
that Korax wrote his technCy and probably prepared speeches 
for pay, to meet this public outburst of litigation. But the 
special point about him and his successor Tisias, was their 
avoidance of the trade of sophist, and their strict adherence 
to the practical profession of rhetor. We are told in the Lives 
of the Orators^ ascribed to Plutarch, that Tisias gave lessons to 
Lysias at Thurii, and to Isocrates at Athens. Pausanias even 
says that he came with Gorgias on his celebrated embassy (427 
B.c) to Athens. All these anecdotes are of little authority. 
There is no good evidence that Korax, who taught early, and 
Tisias, who taught late, in the fifth century, wandered about 
like Gorgias. It is also certain that they composed their 
speeches for Syracusans in Doric dialect, and were therefore 
inconvenient models for Attic orators. A techne^ or rhetorical 
treatise, by Tisias was extant in antiquity, in which he de- 
veloped the importance of the ciVoc, or guessing probable 
points, which Plato adopts and developes in his Fhcedrus. 

It is evident that these Rhetors, just like the Sophists, cared 
nothing for truth and falsehood, but altogether for persuasion. 
This was generally called * making the worse argument appear 
the better,' and is attacked by both Plato and Aristophanes, 
as if the whole profession of advocates was not necessarily 
founded upon the principle of leaving the truth to be ascer- 
tained by the judge, and of confining themselves to the 
strengthening of the side on which they have been retained. 
This charge against the Sophists, which all the German scholars 
repeat with great devoutness, might be brought with equal 
justice, and equal in-elevancy, against the great profession of the 
law in the present day. It is Machiavelli's adherence to this 
scientific neglect of moral considerations in a general policy, 
instead of a particular cause, which has excited against him 
the same kind of charge with greater force. 

As has been just observed, we have no evidence of the influ- 
ence of Korax and Tisias on Attic judicial oratory, and yet it is 
almost certain that Antiphon must have studied them. For 
he was essentially their successor, and not the successor of the 
Sophists, strictly so called, who taught at Athens during the fifth 
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century. Protagoras was indeed supposed by some to have made 
advances in rhetoric, but it was not in forensic, but in dialectical 
speaking. He discussed the accurate sense and use of words, 
and noted grammatical anomalies ; he expounded poets, and 
discussed politics — in fact, he did everything but lay down strict 
rules for judicial sTrgument Nevertheless, his general studies 
must have greatly influenced style ; and if Pericles thought 
it worth while spending a day in discussing with him the real 
cause of an accident, he can have been no mean or unsuggestive 
thinker. But neither he, nor Prodicus, nor Hippias of Eiis, 
though the one set forth the praise of virtue with elegant 
diction, and the other brought together an encyclopaedia of 
knowledge in his lectures, can be called special masters in the 
art of Attic prose. It is indeed possible that they all, like 
Protagoras, continued to use the Ionic dialect 

§ 345. But while these men were promoting in a formal 
way accuracy of diction and elegance of form, political oratory 
of a more solid kind, such as had been employed by Themis- 
tocles, was receiving a great impulse at the hands of Pericles. 
There can be no doubt as to the extraordinary effect of his 
public speaking. Even the comic poets who upbraid his 
policy, and assail his motives, cannot deny it They speak 
of him as the Olympian, whose eloquence was very thunder 
and lightning ; they speak of him as charming the audience 
with magic power, and alone of the speakers of that day 
leaving a sting behind.^ Yet we know that he left nothing 
written save a few decrees, that he never thought of publish- 
ing his speeches, and that the wonderful effects produced 
were not by a violent or impassioned manner, but by the 
weight of his character, the dignity and calmness of his de- 
meanour, and the solid and convincing nature of his argu- 
ments. The few sayings remembered of him are remarkable 
for pithiness, and for a deep poetic feeling, and we know that, 
in addition to his political speeches, he made some of those 
semi-political harangues at public funerals, which were of the 
nature of an epideictic display, and which excited an ungovern- 
able enthusiasm in the Athenian women then present, whose 

* Cf. Vol. I. p. 431, note. 
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seclusion debarred them from hearing elsewhere the great orator. 
But we may be certain that, though we have no remains of the 
speeches which be delivered, the compositions put into his 
mouth by Thucydides have no resemblance to them except in 
the policy they advocate. The rhetorical antitheses and verbal 
subtleties of Thucydides were quite foreign to the genius of 
Pericles, who clearly owed his power to his profound thoughts, 
which were doubtless clothed in poetical and figurative, but 
clear diction. This purely political oratory, which despised the 
trammels of rhetorical form, was probably the oratory aimed 
at by such democratic speakers as Cleon and Lysicles and 
Hjrperbolus, though we know that the first of them added vul- 
gar and extravagant action — z, thing quite contrary to Greek 
taste. In after days there may have been a few proud and 
careless aristocrats who trusted to natural gifts in public speak- 
ing, and this would seem also to have been the case with 
Phocion ; but on the whole, even political oratory could not save 
itself from the inroads of rhetoric, and thus we have in Demos- 
thenes the highest combination of both, but probably a political 
eloquence inferior to the more pregnant and more poetical, 
though less elaborated, eloquence of Pericles. 

During the period of Pericles* greatness as a political 
orator, judicial eloquence was shaping itself, as we shall 
presently see, into an exact science in the hands of Anti- 
phon. But at the same time, the third prominent branch 
among the Greeks, epideictical oratory, or the eloquence of 
display, was rapidly developing in the hands of Crorgias. It 
was of course impossible that these three branches of oratory 
should keep perfectly distinct, for great distinction in any 
one of them must naturally lead to the others, as Pericles 
was called upon to deliver panegyrics, and Antiphon to defend 
himself by a political speech. Still the parentage of the * Attic 
orators ' from Antiphon, and of Antiphon from Korax, is direct 
and certain ; so is the descent of Isocrates from the school of 
Gorgias. Equally certain is it, that in Themistocles, Pericles, 
Alcibiades and Phocion we have a practical kind of public 
speaking, which did not condescend to rhetorical artifices, and 
was probably more like the best speaking in the English House 
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of Commons than an)rthing else which I can suggest. But of 
course, from the very nature of this eloquence, which was not 
written out by the speakers, and never reported (a device 
unknown to the Greeks), we can trace in it no development 
or necessary progress. 

§ 346. We therefore turn at once to Gorgias, whom we 
merely mentioned (p. 60) in speaking of the philosophic side of 
J the Sophists, as his real importance belongs to the history of 

\ . oratory. Aristotle speaks of Empedocles as his forerunner ; but 
j does not imply that Empedocles actually prepared a rcxviy, or 

I devoted himself to rhetoric, but that his reputation in this direc- 

tion arose both from the splendid diction with which he recom- 
mended his physical theories, and from his democratic action 
at Agrigentum. If Empedocles was the teacher of Gorgias in 
philosophy,' this may have been an additional reason for the 
remark. But the slight difference of age, as Blass remarks, 
between the two men, as well as between Protagoras and Tisias, 
makes the relation of master and pupil between any of them 
unhkely. For Empedocles seems to have become prominent 
about 470 B.C, and the birth of Gorgias, who lived all through 
the fifth century, cannot have been much after 490, All our 
authorities agree that he lived over too years, and that he came 
to Athens as a celebrated man in 427, apparently for the first 
time, as his speaking then made so wonderful an impression. 
He was bom at Leontini, the son of Charamantides, and had a 
brother Herodicus, a physician whom Plato mentions, and a 
sister, whose descendants set up a memorial statue, which 
Pausanias describes, to the rhetor at Olympia. His othei 
remarks in connection with it ^ are curious, but not very trust- 
worthy. Though Gorgias was justly counted a sophist, and 
p published a celebrated sceptical treatise, he seems to have 

preferred to call himself a rhetor. He travelled much about 
Greece, and was reputed to have amassed great wealth — yet 
► he only left a very small fortune, though he was unmarried, 

' The testimony of Plato (Afenofif 76 c) is decisive that Gorgias and 
Empedocles were advocates of the same doctrines, and must therefore have 
u been in some way connected. 

« vi. 17, 8. 
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and had frugal habits. But frugal habits, as I explained (p. 59), 
are consistent with luxury and even extravagance in other 
directions. He seems to have died in Thessaly, whither so 
many celebrated men of letters resorted. 

A great number of eminent men are named among his 
pupils : Menon and Aristippus in Thessaly, who are mentioned 
in Xenophon's Anabasis; Lik3nxmius, Polus, Alkidamas and 
Isocrates, the rhetors, with good reason ; Thucydides, Critias 
and Alcibiades, on doubtful authority. Though he shared with 
all the other Sophists the boast that he could make the weak 
appear the strong, and that no professional man could argue 
even concerning his profession against a trained dialectician, he 
seems to have been a man of good moral character and high 
aspirations, and is said to have designated as a lampoon, and the 
work of a young Archilochus, the celebrated dialogue {Gorgias) 
in which Plato attacks his theory of rhetoric He left several 
technical essays, but they are supposed to have been ready- 
made commonplaces rather than scientific expositions of prin- 
ciples. He is besides reported to have composed political 
speeches and harangues ; probably the former were merely 
accidentally political, and belonged properly to the epiddcticai 
species, the harangue^ of which he was the real founder, and in 
which his great merit lies. 

§ 347. The subjects of these oratorical displays are pre- 
served to us. Two of these, called the Olytnpicus and PythicuSy 
were, like Isocrates' Panegyricus^ intended as a sort of poli- 
tical pamphlet, except that Isocrates was unable to delivei 
them ji'ith effect, while Gorgias evidently trusted to the 
power and grace of his voice and presence. The subject 
of the once famous Olympictis was an exhortation to the 
assembled Greeks to give up internal feuds, and combine 
in attacking and appropriating the territory of the barba- 
rians. This subject was a favourite one with the Rhetors, and 
gave them opportunity to flatter the Greeks on their national 
advantages as compared with the surrounding barbarians ; but 
it is a great mistake to confound this Panhellenism, either in 
Gorgias or in Isocrates, with the Hellenism of a later age, 
which sought to infuse Greek culture into the surrounding 
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empires. Similarly there was an Efitaphios of Gorgias, which 
probably served as a model to succeeding orators, for, in addi- 
tion to the lost epitaphios delivered by Pericles and other lead- 
ing Athenian citizens, we have five extant — that in Thucydides, 
that in the Menexenus of Plato, that of Hypereides, and those 
ascribed to Lysias and to Demosthenes, which are late and 
poor.^ We know from these how stereotyped was the form of 
such harangues, and it is more than probable that it is to Gor- 
gias that we owe its first establishment There was also a 
panegyric on Elis, beginning, we are told, without preface 
(proem) with the words 'llXtc TroXtc evdalfiwv. The farther 
allusion^ in Aristotle's RJutoric to his use of digressions in 
these harangues make us imagine them not unlike Pindar's odes 
in a prose dress, wherein the mythical ancestors and former 
greatness of the victor's family formed the chief ornament of 
the encomium. 

§ 348. Gorgias' style was far more flowery and poetical than 
the chaster taste of succeeding generations could tolerate even 
as a display, for of course the judicial orators, who spoke in 
court and for a fixed purpose of persuading a jury, must 
have been from the beginning more ordinary in their lan- 
guage,' and tamer in their reasoning. But in addition to the 
license of his subject, and the occasions of his display, there 
seems in our extant fragments a striving after alliteration 
and lyming in sound, and antitheses in sense, which show 
how prose in his hands still felt afraid to abandon the 
aids by which poetry seeks to charm the ear. The compo- 
sition seems far too attentive to form, and the display of inge- 
nuity in this respect is so conscious and excessive as to be 
considered childish by the Greeks, who laid him aside, till the 
Roman rhetors took him up, and studied him afresh. The 
grammarians who write about style censure him gravely for this 
excess of 7r«pc<ra and ofjioioTtXevTa, just as Plutarch censures 
Aristophanes for using them, as compared with Menander. 

* Isocrates also mentions that the subject of the Panegyricus^ so far as 
it consisted in the praise of Athens, brought him into direct competition 
with these encomia. His Evagoras was often called, though wrongly, an 
Epitaphios because it dealt with the virtues of the deceased monarch. 
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His metaphors also were so frequent as to be tedious. Most of 
these very superficial devices were called Gorgian figures. I here 
quote the principal fragment given by Dionysius, as it is not 
easily accessible, except in Mullach's Fragmenta or Clinton's 
Fasii^ though a curious and early specimen of Attic prose.* For 
Gorgias appears to have adopted this dialect, and thus in another 
important respect to have marked an epoch in Greek eloquence. 
There are two speeches preserved among the orators under 
his name, the Encomium of Hden^ and the Defence of Palanudes^ 
which have much exercised critics as to their genuineness. 
Blass, alter a careful examination of them in his first volume, 
cannot make up his mind to accept them, though they have many 
likenesses to his certain firagments, and there is no decisive ana- 
chronism in style or matter to expose them ; but when he comes 
to discuss the Helen of Isocrates^ he is so impressed by the argu- 
ments in favour of its being a reply to the Encomium, and to a 
speech of Gorgias, that he decides in favour of its genuineness. 
Nothing can better prove to us the difficulty of deciding the 

^ Schol. ad Harmoz, 412 : T^ fh^ ix^v rciis ivBpda-i rovrois, Sv ScJ 
kvZpdffi Tpocrtircu ; rl 9k K(d vpotnjv, S>v ou Sci Tpoceipcu ; elirfiv ^jyaifirjt 
& fiov\ofJLOUf fiovXolfifir S^ & 8eT, Ke^ify fikr r^v Beiatf ytfiecty, ^vy^v S^ rh% 
h^p^iyov ip$6roy, OSrot yi^> iKiicrnvro %v9tov fikv r^v dpcr^v, hvQp^ivoi 
S4 T^ Onir6r' voWii fiky h^ rh mtpikv iwttuch rod avBdSous ^ucalov TtpoKpi- 
voKT€j, iroXX^ 5i v6iiov ixpifidas \6y<av 6p06T7iTa' rovro vofjd(oprfs OciSrarot 
Kcd KOi^&rarov vSfioVf rh 94oy ir r^ Stoyri Ktd \4yfiy K<d cty^r koX iroieiy' 
KoX Burcii iffiefiffavrts fid\i<rra S>v 5€i, yvdifiiiy icai ^^fiV^* t)^i' fikv jSouXe^oyres, 
rV '^ airorcXovvrfs' Otpdirovrfs fikv rwv ihUeos ^vcrrvxovvreoyf KoAacrro) 
S^ r&y iZiKWS ivrvxovvruv, ahddZtis irphs rh <rvfKp4poy, a6pyriroi irpihs rh 
trphroVf r^ ipporlfup rrjs yv^fins wadoprts rh itppoy, bfipKrraX tts robs ^fipt<rrdx, 
k6<tiuoi tls rohs KocfilovSt &^ojSoi els robs hn^fiovs, huvoX iv rots hctyois, 
Mapripta hk rovrnv rpoiroua i<rrfiffetvro rwv iroAe/ii/evv, Aihs fikv iydXfiara, 
ro^uv Zk kyaHfAara' ovk 6.ir(tpoi otht ifi^^nov "Aptos, oiht vofdfiwv ^Eptlarwy, 
oiPre ivoir\lov''EpiBo5, otirt ^iKoKdKov Elpiivris' trtfxvoX fxkv us rohs Beohs ry 
liKai(pt Zffiot hk irphs rohs roKcas rp 0€pair(l(ff ZiKatoi irphs rohs i-arohs ry 
tff^f evffffius Bk Tpihs rohs ^IXovs tJ ir(crT€t. Toiyapovv avr&v &woday6yrw¥ 
6 v69o5 ov avyav40ay€y, iAA* itOdyaros ohK aa-a/xdrois ffdfiaffi fg oh (i&yrcDV, 

"iffivks yhp (says Dionysius) ivravda avfj^opiiffas A^|cis 6 Topyias^ irpolas 
4'Kiiro\ator4pas hx(l^ayy4\K€i, roTs rt trapieois kolL dfioiortXdrois Kot dfioio^ 
icardpicrois xaWcoirlCay 5t' B\oh Trphs K6poy rhy \6yoy. 

* A, B. ii. p. 222. 
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question than these doubts and changes c^Q{)inion m^6^^ a / 
critic as Blass, who is not, like most German^, dV^fepeptical^ ^ 
disposed to make light of all evidence against his owfysubjec- ^> y , 
tive opinions. Still, as all early critics seem to ignore matn. 
they are probably clever forgeries, at least on me they prodtflci. 
that impression, as on most of the German critics.* Thes©^ -^ 
speeches are now printed in the Teubner Antiphon (ed Blass), 
but he has unfortunately not added the fragments, which must 
be sought in MuUach's Fragmenta Philosophorum^ vol. ii. The 
MSS. are very numerous for the Helot, and in general found 
with the speeches of Antiphon. Their value is discussed by 
Blass in his Preface to Antiphon, p. xi, sq. 

§ 349. It is unnecessary iij this place to make more than a 
passing mention of Polus of Agrigentum, and of LikymniuSy 
whom we know on Plato's authori y to have been pupils and 
followers of Gorgias. For of neither have we any remains, nor 
do the ancients quote any works of Polus save a rhetorical trea- 
tise. The picture of the man in Plato's Gorgias is disagreeable, 
forward, and insolent ; but perhaps here too Plato is playing 
the Archilochus. Likymnius is even more obscure, and only 
survives in stray allusions of Aristotle and Dionysius as the 
inventor of * Likymnian words * of more sound than meaning. 
The greater pupils of Gorgias, Alkidamas and Isocrates, belong 
to a later generation, and a newer epoch of literature than that 
with which we are now occupied. 

§ 350. We turn to the clearer and far more important figure 
of Antiphon the orator, the real father of Attic judicial ora- 
tory, who may indeed have heard Gorgias, and learnt from 
him, as some of the * Lives ' assert, but who was neverthe- 
less the founder of a'very different and far more solid branch 
of Attic prose composition. Plato in his Phcedrus (257 d) says, 
that distinguished statesmen in Greek cities were ashamed to 

' In the preface to his Antiphon (Teubner, 1870), Blass, in recording 
his change of opinion on both orations (after Reiske), regards the Faia- 
nudes as a valuable specimen of early Attic judicial oratory, which is quite 
true, so far as accurate dissection of the subject goes. He adds, that even 
if forgeries, these speeches give us as good an idea of the genuine Gorgias, 
as the Roman copies give us of old Greek sculpture. 

A* 
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commit to writing and leave behind them speeches, lest they 
might hereafter be called sophists. Though his evidence as 
regards the Sophists is always suspicious, it is not unlikely that 
this sort of teaching was at first classed with other teaching, 
and the office of schoolmaster or pedagogue (in our sense) 
has never ranked high among the 'upper ten' of any society. 
It is probable from Thucydides' expression (though not cer- 
tain, as Blass implies) that at first Attic counsel, who were 
not allowed to speak for their dients, aided them with verbal 
instructions. But it was inevitable that they should come to 
write down the speeches in full, and practise their clients 
in delivering them, so that this species of eloquence soon 
outran the political speeches on the bema, which remained for a 
long time the composition of mere practical politicians. Hence 
it was that when a professional rhetor like Antiphon did happen 
to make a political speech in the course of a judicial debate, 
the effect of it was so extraordinary. The Germans think that 
this practice of retaining a professional advocate by litigants was 
the result of what they call the ochlocracy, which invaded Attic 
politics about 420 b.c, and which is supposed by them to have 
rapidly corrupted all morals and principle in the state. But 
this, as Mr. Grote has long since shown, is a mere servile sub- 
mitting to the evidence of the comic aristocrats, who traduce 
and malign the completed democracy. It required no special 
revolution or degradation of public opinion to produce written 
court speeches, when the habit of retaining counsel was once 
sanctioned. 

§ 351. Antiphon the son of Sophilus, of the deme Rhamnus * 
in the north of Attica, was bom early in the fifth century, about 
480. His grandfather was said to have been an adherent 
of the tyrants, so that his origin was probably aristocratic, 
as is to be also inferred from his politics. The authors of 
the * Lives ' are at variance as regards his education, concern- 
ing which they evidently knew nothing; his style shows, as 
might be expected, evident traces of the study of Tisias and 
Gorgias — the reasonable presumptiofis {ekora) of Tisias, and the 

^ Cf. the picturesque .description of the district in M. G. Perrot's 
Eloquence politique etjudiciaire h Athenes, i. p. 106. 
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antitheses of Gorgias being prominent in his speeches. He 
was evidently a celebrated teacher of rhetoric, as appears 
from an allusion in Plato's Mcnexenus^ and from Thucydidci' 
statement we know that he was the leading advocate at 
Athens. But it appears from the hint of his being self-taught, 
from his appellation Nestor, and from other allusions in the 
Lives, that he did not become celebrated as a practical ora- 
tor or politician till he was advanced in years. We possess 
none of his speeches which seem to date before 420 B.C., ex- 
cepting possibly the indictment of the stepmother, which in my 
opinion is not genuine. He appears, from his traditions, and 
perhaps from constant associating with young nobles as their 
teacher, to have acquired a profound hatred of the Athenian 
demos; he wrote speeches for the allied cities in disputes 
about the tribute, and wrote a violent attack on Alcibiades, 
who, as being a renegade, was of course exceptionally hated 
by the aristocratic party. But it is probable that this speech 
was spoken by some client, for all through his life this wily and 
able man kept in the background, and pulled the strings of 
public affairs through weaker men whom he put forward. He 
was in fact a sort of Athenian Baron Stockmar, who made 
excursions from education, or perhaps still more a Richard 
Wagner, who made excursions from art, into politics. This is 
the picture drawn of him in a famous passage by Thucydides, 
who was, according to common tradition, his pupil and friend, 
and who evidently regarded him with no common admiration. 
The circumstances in which he became a moving force are 
a prominent part of Greek history. After the Sicilian disaster, 
when he was now an old man, he undertook the organising 
of the oligarchical revolution, which resulted in establishing 
the Four Hundred at Athens. We know from Thucydides' 
graphic picture that this was done by a huge conspiracy, which 
worked by means of the aristocratic clubs in Athens. These 
clubs, called hatpiai, were purely political, and may perhaps 
be compared to the Orange societies in the north of Ireland, 
which while they profess loyalty to the constitution in their own 
sense, and to their own order, hardly conceal their hatred of 
their political opponents in the very formulae of their party^ 
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creed We know that these dubs carried out their object by 
political assassination, and that they intimidated the populace 
by their prompt and daring crimes. For this policy Thucy- 
dides makes Antiphon responsible, and if indeed he proceeded 
to call him * second to no man of his day in virtucy we might 
well doubt the historian's morality as well as his veracity. But 
of course Thucydides meant intellectual ability, as being in his 
view the niain perfection of a man. Horses or dogs which per- 
formed their allotted functions properly possessed an a^tri] of 
their own quite analogous. After describing the plots and mur- 
ders perpetrated by the oligarchical conspirators, he adds,^ that 
Peisander was apparently the chief actor and public head of the 
movement ; * but the man who devised the whole thing so as 
to bring it to this point, and had watched it longest, was An- 
tiphon, a man second to none of the Athenians of his day in 
ability {uptrr^) and abler than any to devise a plan, and to ex- 
press his thoughts ; who never came before the (assembled) 
people, nor so far as he could help it into any debate, but (yet) 
was an object of suspicion to the masses on account of his re- 
putation for cleverness ; for, indeed, he was the one man able 
to give most help as an adviser to those who were contending 
in debate both in court, and in the assembly.' 

It is not our province to detail the fortunes of the leaders 
of the Four Hundred ; how they despatched a deputation, in 
which Antiphon took part, to Sparta, to put Athens completely 
in the hands of the Lacedjemonians ; how when they re- 
turned after the failure of this embassy, the moderate party 
with Theramenes obtained the ascendancy, and how most of 
the conspirators fled to Dekeleia* Antiphon and Archeptole- 
mus remained, for reasons which have not been preserved. 
They were forthwith tried for their treasonable negotiation with 
the enemies of the city, and we are fortunate in still possessing 
the text of the indictment, as well as of .the sentence, which in 
Plutarch's Life is copied from the rhetor Caecilius, who found it 
in Craterus' collection of state documents.* It appears that 

* viii. 68, According to the parallel passages quoted by Classen in his 
Introduction (p. licvii), op«T^ also implies unselfishness, 

' Both these statements are quoted by Blass, AB,\, pp. 88-9, notes. 
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Antiphon put forth all his strength in his own defence. The 
veteran rhetor, who had for years been the acknowledged master 
of judicial elocjuence, at last found himself obliged to apply in 
his own case the arts and arguments with which he had sup- 
plied his clients. His speech, which was famous in antiquity, 
is an irreparable loss to us, as he did not adopt a technical or 
narrow ground of defence, but reviewed the whole revolution of 
the Four Hundred, and probably his own political life, in his 
harangue on the coup diktat (irc/ot Tf\q fieraaTainwi:). -Thiicydides 
goes on to say, when describing his character as above quoted, 
that the defence was the finest oration of the kind known 
up to his day. Agathon is said to have specially praised it 
to the orator, who replied that the approval of one competent 
judge atoned for its ill-success with the many. But of course 
the case was too clear, and the general distrust of the 
dangerous rhetor must have felt itself thoroughly justified by 
the evidence of his antidemocratic policy.* He and Arche- 
ptolemus were condemned to death, their descendants to loss 
of civic rights ; their bodies were refused burial in Attic soil, 
and their houses razed to the ground. 

§ 352. These events happened in 411 or 410 B.a (01. 92, 2). 
We have no other evidence whatever of the personal character of 
this remarkable man. The Greek lives have sought to afford 
it by confusing him with several other men of the same name, 
first with Antiphon the democrat, whose services in war and 
politics brought him death at the hands of the Thirty, who 
were the successors of the Four Hundred in policy at Athens. 
There was also Antiphon the tragic poet, murdered by Diony- 
sius of S)^acuse for an anti-tyrannic joke, and (omitting ob- 
scure persons) the sophist Antiphon, already mentioned (p. 61). 
Didymus ascribed none but the speeches on homicide to the 
rhetor, to. the sophist not only essays on truth and con- 
cord, but even what he^calls the trifiriyopiKol and the TroXcru-oc — 
political harangues. This judgment, which Hermogenes quotes 
from Didymus, is shown to be correct from the careful exami- 
nation of the fragments by Blass,^ and they are accordingly 

* See the el^ant sketch of the temper and feelings of the Athenian 
people at this moment in M. G. Perrot*s Ala^uence, i. p. 117, sq, 

* AB, i. 97, sq. 
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printed as an appendix, under the sophist's name, i^ his 
edition of Antiphon. I have spoken of these fragments in 
connection with the Sophists. If the rhetor [eft no political 
speeches, we must understand Thucydides to mean that on 
these subjects his advice was given orally, and not by writing 
— a probable supposition, as the litigants might be obscure 
people, but the politicians already speakers of some experi- 
ence. 

§ 353- W^ P^s to the consideration of the still extant 
speeches which are ascribed to him. These are obviously divis- 
ible into two classes, the theoretical exercises, and the practical 
or actual court speeches. The former are peailiarly interesting 
as affording a specimen from early times of^the training given 
by the rhetors — training of a strictly real and practical ten- 
dency, and very different from the idle declamation upon 
impossible cases which was fashionable in the later schools. 
On the other hand, they show plainly the professional spirit 
then disseminated by the Sophists, who advocated the theory, 
so naturally acceptable to the over-subtle and not over-con- 
scientious Greek, that rhetoric was a sort of magic art, and 
that by unlocking its secrets a man could ply at will the assent 
and obedience of his hearers. Now a-days, when a great part 
of eloquence consists merely in feeling intensely upon a subject, 
and letting the heart find its most simple and natural utter- 
ance, we cannot easily put ourselves into this curiously arti- 
ficial attitude, which allows the conviction of the speaker in his 
cause to go for little, and makes his eloquence a mere play 
of intellectual dexterity. But such was indeed the case in the 
days of Antiphon. His exercises, called tetralogies^ because 
they contain a double attack and reply on each case, are all 
upon murder cases, as indeed are all his^ extant speeches ; but 
though this branch of them was particularly famous, the unity of 
subject in his remains is rather to be ascribed to the accidental 
preservation of that portion of his collected speeches in which 
this class of cases had been brought together. They are meant 
to show how a master of the art could frame arguments with 
equal persuasiveness on either side of a given case. 

One pair of the first tetralogy will here be sufficient as an 
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example. A distinguished man has been found in the way 
murdered by night, but his person not plundered. His 
attendant slave is found lying beside him, mortally wounded. 
Before dying, he attests that he recognised one of the murderers, 
the man who is now charged with the crime. Moreover, the 
latter was known to be at enmity with the deceased, and just en- 
gaged with him in personal litigation. As the accused denies 
the charge absolutely, the case would come for trial before 
the Areopagus. It should be remembered that as it is an 
imaginary one, there is no stress laid on the narrative of the 
facts, which are assumed as undisputed on both sides ; the pro- 
blem is simply to argue from them in the best possible manner. 

The accuser, who is a relative of the deceased, opens with 
reminding the court how an ofifender of known talent and 
mature experience will be sure to commit a crime in such a 
manner as to avoid easy conviction, and that for this reason, 
as direct evidence is almost sure to be wanting, the greatest 
importance must attach to f iVoro, or probable inferences. He 
adds a reminder of the public pollution resting upon the state 
until the murderer has been prosecuted and punished. This is 
the exordium. The argument opens by rejecting successively 
all causes for the outrage except that of premeditated murder, 
and shows that, such being the case, the accused had the 
strongest motives to prompt him to the act, both from old 
antipathy, and from the fear of condemnation in the pending 
suit Added to this, there is the only possible evidence, that 
of the d)dng slave. On these grounds the speaker presses for 
a verdict of condemnation, repeating in conclusion the religious 
aspects of the question, and picturing the defilement of all the 
temples and altars frequented by a blood-stained criminal. 

To this very strong case the accused replies hy opening 
with a bitter complaint of his singular misfortune. While 
others are relieved by a cessation or change from a pressing 
danger, the defendant, whose property has been ruined by the 
persecution of the deceased, has not escaped him even now, 
but has his life still threatened and annoyed, so much so, that 
it is actually no longer sufficient to establish his own good 
character, but he is in danger of condemnation if he cannot 
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discover and convict another man's murderers. He proceeds 
at once to show that, granting his hostility to the deceased, 
the certainty of being suspected was to him on prudential 
grounds the strongest dissuasive from attempting it. But he will 
undertake to retort the probable arguments set up against 
him. In the first place, the deceased may have been slain by 
robbers, who did not strip him because some one approached, 
or by some criminal whom he had surprised in the commission 
of another crime, or by some other personal enemy. Nor is 
the evidence of the slave trustworthy ; for his excitement 
must have made it hard to recognise the murderers, and he 
would naturally name any person suggested by his master's 
relations. Moreover, the evidence of slaves is at all times 
doubtful, being never accepted without the test of torture. 
But as regards the probabilities of the case, they are clearly 
against the accuser, for. how could a man in danger of being 
condemned to a mere fine risk his life and liberty to avoid it ? 
and if he did, he would do it through another, and not expose 
himself to direct detection. His having strong reasons to 
commit the deed rather show that he was suffering injustice at 
the hands of the deceased, and it were indeed hard if this 
injustice were to entail the still greater injustice of a capital 
condemnation. The defendant concludes with retorting the 
charge of impiety upon those who leave the real culprit un- 
punished, and endeavour to convict an innocent man, who is 
also a man of high public character and of blameless Ufe. 

Such are the two speeches which open the debate, carried 
on through another attack and defence. They are all very 
short, in fact mere skeletons to be filled out, as occasion 
might suggest, but are so able and subtle as to show us how 
natural was the distrust of such an art on the part of the 
Athenian public, and how invaluable must have been the help 
of such a counsel, if the opposite side was not furnished with 
similar weapons. 

§ 354, The second tetralogy is on a case of homicide by 
an accident in the palaestra, when a lad, throwing a dart in 
accordance with all the rules of the school, hit another who 
ran across him at the instant The case is interesting as 
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showing the Greek sentiment concerning the pollution or 
blood-guiltiness of any man or thing which was the cause of 
death, whether intentionally or not Hence the constant 
subtleties as to the real cause of the event which we find 
here, and in the speech on the chorister^ and which are re- 
ported to have occupied the attention of Pericles and Prota- 
goras for hours together. The third tetralogy is a dispute 
about a homicide during a quarrel The question argued 
is that the accused merely defended himself against the 
attack of the deceased, who thus succeeded in causing his 
own death ; and moreover, that his wounds not being mortal, 
he deliberately, and against professional advice, had himself 
treated by an incompetent physician, who caused the fatal 
result. All these curious rhetorical exercises are evidently 
from the same hand, and there have not been wanting attempts 
to prove them of later date and inferior authorship than that 
of Antiphon. But there is no reasonable ground for such 
scepticism. The faults of over-subtlety and of crudeness attri- 
buted to them are exactly those which we should expect from 
his age and character, and their similarity in style, in spite of a 
few peculiarities, to Antiphon's certain speeches and to Thucy- 
dides' history are satisfactory evidence of their genuineness. 

§ 355. I feel much more doubt about the Charge of Poisoning 
against a Stepmother^ which comes first in our MSS. This speech 
has no doubt many features very similar to the acknowledged 
pieces, such as the irpoKaTatricevii, or short summary de/ore the 
narrative of facts, which was usual with Antiphon, and the 
artificial antitheses and assonances. But it is certain that 
other rhetors of the same age used these devices. On the 
other hand, the narrative of the facts obtains a prominence and 
a picturesqueness in this speech which are foreign to what we 
know of Antiphon, while the argument is neither forcible nor 
ingenious, as his arguments are wont to be. There is, moreover, 
a predominance of pathos in the speech which seems to me 
strange to him. But the best modem critic, Blass, is not 
convinced by these objections to reject the speech, and the 
reader may therefore regard my opinion as having the weight 
of authority against it. 
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§ 356. As the speech about the chorister is on the subject 
handled in the second tetralogy, so the speech On the Murder 
of Herodes is in character very similar to that of the first He- 
rodes was an Athenian, and a relation of the accuser, who 
became a cleruch at Mitylene after its capture in 427 a a 
While on a journey to ^nos, he left his ship at Methymna by 
night, apparently in a state of intoxication, and never returned, 
nor could his body be anywhere discovered. His relatives 
charged with the murder the only companion of his vo)rage, a 
Mitylenaean, who was supposed to be incited by an enemy 
of Herodes called Lykinos, who also lived at Mitylene. As 
additional evidence there was adduced a letter supposed to be 
written by the accused to Lykinos, and the declarations of a 
slave on board, who was tortured by the relatives, and con- 
fessed against the Mitylenaean, but was forthwith put to death, 
having revoked his evidence when he saw that he gained 
nothing by it. It is in this interesting case, and for a citizen of 
a subject town, accused with murdering an Athenian citizen, 
that Antiphon composed his admirable speech. We perceive 
that the accused had been harshly and unjustly treated. Upon 
coming to Athens, he had been at once cast into prison, and 
been refused the alternative of offering bail for his appearance, 
or of standing a second trial on appeal, though such refusal 
was illegal. The orator must therefore not only disprove the 
charge, but overcome a strong bias in the jury, arising from his 
inferior condition, and the feeling against Mitylene, which had 
not died away since the memorable crisis described by Thucy- 
dides. I will not here pursue the intricacies of the argument, 
in which there is, as usual, little narrative, but rather a subtle 
discussing of the probabilities of the case. The trial is in- 
teresting in showing the constant and stupid application of 
torture, and the little faith which was put in slaves' evidence 
even with this precaution. Moreover, a free man who was on 
board was also tortured, which seems very strange, and one ol 
the speaker's points is the fact that while the slave confessed 
and criminated him, the free man would confess nothing. 

§ 357. Particularly interesting is the argument which showi 
that mere probability is an unsafe guide, especially in capital 
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cases, and this is illustrated by several cases of false condemna- 
tion, where the truth came out afterwards.^ The conclusion is 
also very characteristic, as showing the religious character of the 
Athenian public, to which Antiphon perpetually appeals. The 
speaker urges that had he been guilty, the gods must have 
shown their displeasure by unfavourable weather when he was 
sailing, or unpropitious signs when he was sacrificing with 
others ; whereas the contrary was the case.^ This and other 
like appeals in Antiphon's speeches have been used with great 
simplicity by*Blass* to prove that the orator was a man of 
antique sanctity, and an advocate of the national and estab- 
lished religion. We may be sure that the follower of the great 
sophists, and the master of Thucydides, held ne such views. 
His political career, and the practice of substituting clever 
arguments for a just cause, especially when it first arose, are 
an)rthing but the marks of an old-fashioned and conservative 
piety. But of coiu^e Antiphon, as a skilled rhetor, knew the 
audience he was addressing, and especially in cases of homicide 
the religious superstitions of the people were very strong, and 
sustained by a wholesome instinct. Hence he takes the utmost 
care that his case shall not be ruined by disclosing the least 
irreverence or scepticism on such matters — the least hint of 
which would have been to an elderly and sedate jury the 
strongest uk6q that the speaker was a lawless and guilty person. 

* § ^> sq* HJi; 5* l7a»7e koX vp6r€poy &ico^ Mffroficu y€yov6s, rovro 
u^v Tohs aaroBcaf6vTas rovro Z( rohs iiroKrcipavras oux thpridfvras .... 
avrlKa *E<l>id\rriv rhv Ifiirtpov iro\lr7)p oudexa vvv evprivrcu ol krcoKriivcanis 

.... rovro 5* ivrhs oh rroWov XP^^^^ ""«** iQiirriffiv ovi^ 8fi68c/ca %ri\ 
ycyovifs rhu JcottcJtijv i,iroKrt7vat' xal €i jx^ <l>ofiri0€ls, &s av€fi6riff€yf iyKara- 
Xiirci>v r^p fidxcupcuf ivr^ ff^ayv ^X*"*"® ^e&yuv AXX* M\fi7iff€ fi^Tyaiy iiirdXovr* 
tiy ol Mov 6vr(s dircan-ts' ovUels yhp Uv ^fro rhv trauma roXfiriaai irort rovro. 
He adds a curious condemnation of all the Hellenotamise on a false 
chaige, when only one escaped through the delay of his sentence. 

* From the fact of Andocides (De Myst, %% 137-9) urging similar 
points in favour of his own innocence, I infer that it was a commonplace 
at Athens to argue that fair weather was a proof of favour from the gods, 
and that a sea vo3rage was supposed to afford them a peculiarly convenient 
opportunity for punishing the guilty. 

» AB, i 135. Cf. also Professor Jebb's Attic Orators^ i. p. 40, 
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§ 358. Though the subject-matter of Antiphon's speeches 
is not without interest, there can be little doubt that the most 
important feature about him, especially in a history of Greek 
literature, is his form. For he is the earliest master of that 
artificial and technical prose, which reached its climax in De- 
mosthenes, and which is one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of the genius of the race. Nor b there any depart- 
ment of Greek Literature so foreign to modem taste or to 
modem ideas. We would willingly attribute all the minute 
analysis of sentences in Greek orations to the barren subtlety 
of the rhetors of Roman times, and believe that the old ora- 
tors scorned to compose in gyves and fetters, and study the 
syllables of their periods, and the prosody of them, as if they 
were writing poetry. But all these details seem to have been 
handed down in the rixvai which each of them published, 
and Antiphon's was not the least-known amon^ them. It 
seems tliat every sentence was to be weighed and measured 
in these orations, which were indeed not long but yet very 
intricate, and which were constmcted with so close an adher- 
ence to rules, both in matter and in form, that we cannot 
imagine any parallel now-a-days. Not even French prose, the 
most polished and artificial organ of thought in modem Europe, 
can compare with Greek rhetoric in this respect. The Greek 
orator composed va periods^ each of which was divided into one 
or more /cJiXa, or members, four being the major limit. These 
cola implied one another in constmction, and were summed up 
or completed by the last member, which was longer and 
weightier in sound than the rest. This is the KaretTTpaftfjfvrf 
XeffC, of which Antiphon is the earliest official representative, 
though Gorgias was probably its originator, and there are not 
wanting examples of it in Herodotus. The relative length 
of the co/a, their cadence, their ending syllables— all these 
matters were made subject to rules. Antiphon, standing at 
the opening of this peculiar study, has by no means attained 
all its refinements ; he oftens offends against the canons of the 
Roman critics by allowing the natural course of expression to 
carry him away. But this is only in comparison with later 
Attic eloquence. In comparison with our eloquence, we per- 
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ceive at once a stiff and artificial tone about him, enhanced by 
the antique flavour of his language, wherein he and Thucy- 
dides affected the old and unusual, in contrast to the beautiful 
spoken Attic of their day.^ I will not trouble the reader by 
going into more minute details on these technical points, which 
rather injure than help our enjoyment of Attic prose, but re- 
commend the full discussion in Blass' chapter on Antiphon, 
with the special tracts to which he refers. In an official history 
of Greek oratory these are essential details, however dry and 
uninteresting they may be to the general student 

To us modems much of the force of Antiphon consists 
perhaps in his having not refined his style into complete 
accordance with ther,e technical laws. The austere harmony 
which we find in him and in Thucydides is far more impressive 
than the smooth harmony of Isocrates.^ This character is sus- 
tained by his choice of words, which are dignified and often 
poetical without the excess of metaphors censured in Gorgias. 
He uses the older ffv^ though it had been already replaced by 
TT^ and the expression tovto ^tiy — tovto ^i, so common in Hero- 
dotus but abandoned in later Attic prose. As to the method 
of his orations, we notice that the arrangement is simple and 
natural After a proem, he throws in a sort of irpoicaTatrKevii, to 
prepare the mind for the narrative of facts which follows. But 
here is his weak point, particularly as compared with Lysias, 
while his strength lies in argument, especially in the urging and 
retorting of d priori^ probable proofs. He reiterates, however, 
a good deal, and comes back on points already argued. Besides 

' Thus, while such writers as Dionysius and Demetrius are constantly 
showing anacolutha in the use of particles (/xeV repeated, or without 8c, or 
vice versa, &c, ), we are rather struck with such sentences as this : iyi> 8* 
rjyov/iai wo\h hvioeidntpov elvai &<p€7rai rov rcOyforos r^v rtfucplav, HWcos 
TC Kcd rod fxhv ix irpofiov\rjs iKouclas &iroddvovroSf rrjs Sk inovalas 4k rpo- 
voias iwoKTcivdffTis (i. 5) — or this : ou yhp BIkcuov oi^r* ^f>7^ afxapr6vra 5ick 
^fiara crwdrivcUf ofrr^ ^PJV ^p^^^ trpa^atna Sih piifiara a'Ko\4<r$at * rh fitv 
yhp ^fiar^s y\<&iT<rris ofiAprrifid icri, rh ^h tpyov t^j yy^/iris. And yet this 
latter is found fault with by the critics for having the last clause too short, 
and nothing corresponding to a^prrifid icrt I 

* We have no better word than harmony to use here for the Greek 
opfMvla, which is not at all the same in meaning. 
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\}tit figures of language^ sis the rhetors called them, that is to say, 
balanced antitheses, alliterations at the end of clauses, and such 
like, he made but sparing use of figures of thought^ such as 
indignant questions, invocations of the gods, and such indica- 
tions of emotion as we should certainly leave to nature, but 
which these strict theorists had discussed as mere rhetorical 
devices. It was remarked that five of these, the aposiopesis, the 
assumed hesitation {Ziav6prifnQ\ the emphatic repetition of a 
word (aVa3«VXwfftc), the climax^ and the use of irony, were un- 
known to him. But this is not true of irony, which is prominent 
enough in the Herodes speech, when the speaker is refuting 
the point that, as no murderer had yet been discovered, he is 
bound to clear himself by making the discovery. 

The sum of these remarks leads us to the conclusion, 
that while the early condition and incomplete development of 
oratory made Antiphon adhere more closely than his more 
subtle and variously trained successors to a fixed and symme- 
trical plan, he did not equal them in the smoothness and grace 
of their structure, or in the artful simplicity of their narratives. 
Nevertheless he makes an august and haughty impression, 
even when pleading in the person of others. His tone is severe 
and dignified, his language strong and clear, without being 
fervent or passionate ; and he stands before us not only as 
the fit organiser of an anti-democratic revolution, but as the 
master and model of the historian Thucydides, 

§ 359. Turning to the external history of Antiphon*s work, 
we note that, though greatly esteemed by his actual contem- 
poraries, he was soon eclipsed by succeeding orators, whose 
developed graces were more agreeable than the harsh har- 
monies of the antique rhetor. His commonplaces are men- 
tioned by Aristotle as of the same kind as those of Gorgias, 
and it is probable that Aristotle refers to the extant tetralo- 
gies, which may have been part of the well-known Tix%'q. 
But the other earlier writers on rhetoric do not seem to have 
paid any attention to him. He was not a model for either 
late Attic or Roman eloquence. Dionysius often refers to 
him as being, like Thucydides, a writer of the old rough 
style, and as being with Lysias and Isocrates a leading orator 
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of Thucydides' day — as being a fine writer, but not plea- 
sant Csecilius of Calacte appears first to have made a special 
study of him, and we have many good things cited from his 
criticisms in a special treatise on Antiphon and in Ins Lives 
of the orators. Hermogenes speaks of him with equal care 
and appreciation. The Life in Plutarch's Lives of the Ten 
Orators^ the Greek arguments, and many citations of phrases 
in the Lexica show that he was studied if not generally read 
in late Greek times. There was even a special book on Anti- 
"^ovl^ figures by Caius Harpocration, and we have extracts 
given by Photius from the orations. 

§ 360. Bibliographical, As to MSS., Aldus tells us, in the 
preface to his Ed, Princeps^ that Lascaris was sent to the East 
to look for Greek books, and brought back one containing the 
orators from Mount Athos. This MS. was evidently different 
from any of those now extant, but not, I think, superior to 
the best we possess, though in some passages it alone pre- 
serves the true reading. Foremost is the Crippsianus (A), 
used by Bekker as the basis of his text, which is in the British 
Museum, and of the thirteenth century. But since Maetzner 
collated the Oxford (N), of about the same age, it has been 
found, after much controversy, to be a better copy of the same 
archet)rpe as A.* Others are the Laurentian and Marcian, 
(B and L), and a Breslau copy (Z). After the Ed, Piinceps 
(15 13), which contains all the orators save Demosthenes, as 
well as the speeches attributed to Gorgias and Alkidamas, 
and is the first edition of them all save Isocrates, there are 
texts by Stephanus and others; but of highest authority, in 
our own time, are those of Bekker, Baiter and Sauppe (the 
Zurich Ed.\ Maetzner, and Blass (Teubner, 187 1). If these 
are not professed commentaries on the author, there is a host 
of critical monographs by Sauppe, Franke, Brieglebe, Spengel, 
and others, with occasional flashes of light firom Cobet in the 
Miiemosyne, An exhaustive account of both the man and his 
writings is given by Blass ^ and in Mr. Jebb's Attic Orators, 

* Cf. the discussion in Blass' Preface to his text of Antiphon, which 
differs from his earlier history of Attic oratory in some points. 

* AB,\, ch. iii. 
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§ 361. In connection with the technical development of rhe- 
toric by Antiphon, it may be well to add a word on some con- 
temporary or immediately succeeding men, whose main activity 
is to be placed before the archonship of Eucleides, and who are 
specially noted in Plato's dialogues, in Cicero's rhetorical works, 
and by Dionysius, as* marking epochs in the history of Attic 
eloquence. The fact that their writings are almost wholly lost 
prevents their claiming any considerable space in this short 
history. Foremost stands Thrasymachos of Chalkedon, who 
can be inferred from the extant notices to have flourished during 
the later years of the Peloponnesian war. He figures as a lead- 
ing personage in Plato's Republic^ where he appears in the cha- 
racter not of a rhetor, but of a bold and vulgar sophist, of 
blustering manner, and of low moral tone. But whether this 
portrait is indeed a fair one may well be doubted. In the 
PJuBdrus he is mentioned with Theodorus as a cuniling rhetor, 
and this is more in consonance with our other notices of him. 
His technical treatises are referred to as a^op/xat prfTopiKHi (which 
probably do not differ from his great techne\ as iTrihtKTiKoi\ 
and as waiyyta. Perhaps the deliberative speeches, of which 
a fragment remains, were also technical models. From his 
afopfiai were cited various set proems, vTrcjo/jaXXoiTcc, or cli- 
maxes, and £\£oi, or appeals to pity ; Plato * speaks of him as 
able to excite to rage, and to soothe again the minds of his 
hearers, and this praise seems not ironical. But more generally, 
Blass has shown from a comparison of the ancient authorities '-* 
that he was regarded as the real founder of the newer Attic elo- 
quence, inasmuch as he adopted in sty/e the just mean between 
poetically artificial diction, on the one hand, and vulgar col- 
loquialism, on the other. Secondly, he determined more ac- 
curately the rhetorical period, a proper rounding of sentences 
for proper effect, where everything is subordinate, and related to 
the main thought, no loose or disconnected clauses being ad- 
mitted Thirdly, according to Aristotle, he first used the pseonic 
rythm, beginning his period with a first pseon, and ending with 
a first or fourth — a subtlety which is now of little interest, 

> Phcedrtis, 266-7. ' AB. i. 246. 
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and, as Blass shows, not verified by the extant fragments, 
but which shows how profoundly artificial was Greek oratory 
in comparison with ours. Cicero, however, also observes in 
Thrasymachus this strict attention to r3rthm. He seems accord- 
ingly to have been a valuable guide to Lysias, and other prac- 
tical orators of the next generatioa Only two short fragments 
remain. 

We have the same sort of praise in Plato's Phadrus^ of 
Theodoras of Byzantium, and of Euenos of Paros, who seem 
to have been fertile in separating each part of an oration into 

subdivisions, such as vpohrfyritriCy hiiyritriCy and ivihriyritnQ, 
vitrrbXTiQy and iTriirlerrwfriQ ; Euenus also suggested indirect and, 
as it were, accidental effects, which he called irapiiratyoiy 
wapaxlfoyoi, and the like. But all these subtleties belong strictly 
to the history of Greek rhetoric, and require no special treatment 
in a general history of literature. 

> 266 B. 
VOL. II. — 5 



CHAPTER V. 

Thucydides — ^Andocides^ Critias. 

§ 362. Thucydides is said, upon late and doubtful authority, 
to have been bom in 471 b.c, and to have been therefore forty 
years old at the opening of the Peloponnesian war. This agrees, 
however, fairly well with the two passages in his work ' in 
which he states that he began his study of the war from its 
commencement, being then of mature age, and having i>er- 
ceived its importance ; that he wrote down the events as they 
occurred, and Uved all through it to the close. As to the 
historian's early life, we can only affirm that, while he is not 
known to have taken any active part in politics, and yet had 
sufficient means to permit perfect leisure, he must have studied 
with care in the rhetorical schools of Gorgias, and still more of 
Antiphon, as well as in the sophistical schools of philosophical 
scepticism He further tells us that he was the son of Oloros, 
that he himself suffered from the plague at Athens, which he 
so graphically describes ; ^ also that he was appointed general 
for the protection of Athenian interests in Thrace, and that he 
was sent for from Thasos, where he was occupied, by his col- 
league Eukles to save Amphipolis, but that having failed in this 
object, owing to Brasidas' promptness, he secured Eion.' He 
tells us that, owing to his possession of gold mines in Thasos 
and on the opposite coast of Thrace, he was of great influence 
in that country,* but that he was banished after the affair at 
^mphipolis (b c. 424) for twenty years, and thus had the 
opportunity of studying the other side of the conflict, especially 
the Peloponnesian affairs. 

* i. I, and v. 26. * ii. 48. ■ iv. 104-6. 

* This circumstance may have caused his appointment as strat^;us» 
without any expeditionary force, in that region. 
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These are then the indisputable facts which we possess on his 
own authority — moreover, we may infer that he outlived the cap- 
ture of Athens by Lysander in 405 b.c, perhaps for some time, as 
these confessions occur early in the fifth book, and we must 
allow him time to complete the remainder. On the other hand, 
his assertion that he witnessed and recorded the whole war is not 
borne out by the close, which ends abruptly, and shows evi- 
dence of being broken off by the death of the author, or some 
other untoward circumstance. Indeed his observation ' that 
the eruption of iEtna in the year 426 was the third recorded, 
and the last known up to the date of the remark, seems to fix 
his death, or the limits of his revision of his work, before 396 
B.C., when another eruption took place. However, his long 
absence from Athens, as well as his severe and perhaps surly 
character, kept him from being affected by the rapid changes 
of style and taste which mark the later years of the fifth cen- 
tury. Hence, though his work was, in part at least, written 
after new Attic prose had been developed, and when Lysias 
was delighting the juries with translucent simplicity, Thucy. 
dides kept up the old austerities of style, which make him and 
Antiphon peculiar among all the extant prose writers. 

According to the most current tradition, he was assassinated 
in Thrace, where he lived in retirement on his property, and his 
unfinished work, which passed into the hands of his daughter, 
was edited either by her or by Xenophon, to whom she en- 
trusted it. As we shall presently see, there are some points ot 
style in the last and unfinished book which make Xenophon 
a possible editor. There is a great controversy among the 
Germans, some arguing that he considered the war concluded 
with the peace of Nicias, and had actually composed the first 
four and half books when he found that he must continue his 
task, and so he began again * with a new proem. Others, 
among whom is the latest editor, Classen, consider that the 
so-called inconsistencies in his work, on which Ullrich based 
this theory, can be explained away, and that there is a clear 

proof of the whole work being the outcome of one deliberate 

• 

> iil 116. ' V. 26. 
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plan, not carried out till the end of the war, though evidence 
was taken, and notes made, all through its course. The con- 
troversy is, however, neither interesting nor profitable, and by 
modifying oiu: purely subjective opinion as to the degree of 
completion which the earlier books may have attained before 
the later were written, we may indefinitely approximate the 
one hypothesis to the other.* 

Two other more fanciful inferences are drawn from his work. 
When he contrasts it with those which are intended for imme- 
diate display, and speaks* of them as composed by the logo- 
graphers rather to afford pleasure than profit to the hearer, he 
is supposed to refer to the recitation of Herodotus at Athens. 
The earliest possible date for any such performance, and that 
of only parts of his work, is 446 b.c., which may serve to mark 
the time when the two historians came in contact, not when 
Thucydides was a child (according to a current anecdote), but 
a grown man, and able to criticise. But all this is doubtful, and 
still more so is the notion of Ullrich, that his remark on Anti- 
phon's defence of himself, being the finest known riav fiixp*^ kfiov 
points at the defence of Socrates. This conjecture assumes 
that Socrates* defence was esteemed an oratorical performance, 
which it certainly was not 

There is a note of Plutarch's, in his life of Kimon, which is 
of more value, and apparently trustworthy. After detailing the 
descent of Kimon through his mother from a Thracian king 

* The l^ends about Thucydides* life have been lately examined (apart 
from Classen's Introd.) by Petersen, Df Vita Hiucyd., Dnrpat, 1873 > 
by Wilamowitz-MoUendorflF in Hermes (xii. p. 326, sq.) ; by O. Gilbert 
(PhiloL 38, 2), and by Firmani, Retnsta di Filologia^ for 1877, p. 149^ sq. 
But no new facts have been established. The newer tracts on the composi- 
tion of his history, and the relation of the earlier to the later part, are 
enumerated by L. Herbst, in the first part of his elaborate Jahresbericht 
{PhilologuSf 38, p. 504). The result of his very dry and intricate discussion 
is to show that while Thucydides regards and speaks of the first ten 
years of the war as a separate war, he did not compose its history, nor 
even his general introduction, without a knowledge of the whole twenty- 
seven years of its course. Whether the allusions which prove this were 
originally in the narrative, or inserted on revision, no man can tell. 

M. 21 : iy(&vt<rfxa is rh irapaxpvfJ'-^ i,Kovfiv . , . &s Xoyoypdpoi ^vv($€<raM 
i-wl rh irpoaaywySr^pov rp oucpodarei ^ aXtiBfCTepor, 
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Oloros, he adds : * Therefore the historian Thucydides, being 
related to Kimon's family, was the son of an Oloros, called 
after his ancestor, and owned gold mines in Thrace. He is 
said to have been murdered at Scaptesyle (in Thrace), but the 
monument over his remains, which were brought to Attica, is 
shown among the tombs of Kimon's family, next the tomb of 
his sister Elpinike. But Thucydides was a Halimousian as to 
his deme, whereas Miltiades' people were Lakiadae.' There is 
also a very explicit and credible statement in Pausanias ' that 
his return from exile was due to CEnobius, son of Eukles (appa- 
rently his old colleague in Thrace), who carried through a 
deaee that he should be restored to Athens, but that having 
been assassinated as he was returning, a statue was erected to 
him in the Acropolis, and a moniunent set up to him not far 
frem the Melitean gate. 

§ 363. On a double Herme in the museum of Naples we have 
representations of Thucydides and Herodotus, which represent 
the former as a somewhat mean, surly-looking person ; yet the 
type is so unlike an ideal Greek head, and so thoroughly in. 
dividual, that it was always believed to have some authority. 
The printing of photographs of the splendid bust at Holkham, 
by the Earl of Leicester (in May 1878), along with a translation 
of Prof. Michaelis* essay upon these portraits,* proves that the 
Naples portrait is a poor and shabby copy of the same (pro- 
bably bronze) original from which the Holkham bust is taken. 
The latter is in splendid condition, and expresses all the stern- 
ness and strength, together with the peculiar modemness, which 
marks the character of Thucydides. I am of course far from 
thinking that a bust which did not express these quahties could 
not be genuine ; some men are very disappointing in their ap- 
pearance. But it is very satisfying to have the portrait corres- 
ponding to our ideal, and in no conventional way. It is the 
opinion of Otto Gilbert^ that this is a copy of the portrait 
statue set up by CEnobius. 

> i. 23, 9. 

* I must here record my thanks to the Earl of Leicester for sending 
me a copy of this vahiable contribution to archaeology. 

• Philologus^ 38, 2, p. 259. 
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§ 364. Turning to a survey of his work as we have it before us, 
we must adhere to the now received division into eight books, 
though it is nowhere countenanced by the author, and though 
we hear of divisions into nine and into thirteen books as known 
in old days. But the existing arrangement is convenient and 
well devised. Thucydides intends his work to be a military 
history of the Peloponnesian war, compiled from original docu- 
ments, and from a careful record of personal observations, 
as well as a comparison of the fresh reports of eye-witnesses. 
That he has carried out this plan perfectly, and that his book 
is the most complete and careful record of the details of a long 
war, cannot be for a moment questioned It is a work infinitely 
more complex, and more difficult than Xenophon*s account of 
his Retreat from Cunaxa, but is like it in being a contemporary 
history. The chronological method which he prefers, and 
specially vindicates,* as superior to the ordinary plan of quoting 
archontates and priesthoods, is that of successive summers and 
wmters. Nevertheless, his starting-point * must be determined 
on the old method, and his strict adherence to summers and 
winters leads him at times to break off a connected account of 
military operations to notice some distant and unimportant, 
but synchronous transaction. This defect of arrangement has 
been commented on by Mure and others. Unfortunately it 
has led the author to record a vast number of petty raids and 
resultless movements in outlying parts of Greece, while he 
has omitted the whole of the literary and artistic, as well as 
almost the whole of the social and political, history of the great 
epoch on which he wrote. This is the more to be regretted 
as the few digressions he does make into archaeological or 
political subjects are, in proportion to their extent, the most 
valuable and interesting parts of his work. 

§ 365. But the author himself is by no means of that opinion. 
His preface opens with the assertion that the Peloponnesian 
war, as he had from the very commencement expected, turned 
out by far the most important crisis in Hellenic, and therefore 
in human, history. It is almost impossible that in making this 
statement Thucydides should not have had the great work of 
* V. 20. « ii. I. 
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Herodotus in his mind's eye, especially if he did not begin to 
write, as many critics maintain, till the close of the war. But 
whether this be so or not, his proof of the bold assertion as to 
the importance of his subject is singularly sophistical He turns 
first to the very ancient times, and in what is called his Archce- 
ologia reviews the condition of early Greece, and especially the 
resources displayed in the Trojan war, which he holds to have 
been but smaJl, for want of the real sinews of empire — xP^/iara 
Koi vavTtKoy, money and a navy. The same was in a lesser degree 
the case with the states which became prominent under tyrants 
from this time to that of the Persian wars, as he shows by a 
series of most interesting observations. 

But when he comes to this crisis * he shirks a fair esti- 
mate of its comparative importance with his own subject ; he 
gives a very meagre extract to show its effects upon Sparta 
and Athens, and concludes ^ by saying that the ancient affairs 
were difficult to ascertain on proper evidence, because of the 
uncritical way in which people hand down tradition. He 
illustrates this by three examples : first, that of the Athenian 
misconception about Harmodius and Aristogiton, to which he 
again reverts more fully,* and then to the popular Greek errors 
about two trivial matters, which had not past into oblivion, 
the \6xoQ UiravdfriCy and the double vote of the Spartan kings, 
in one at least contradicting an opinion of Herodotus. ' So 
little pains do the many take in seeking after truth, and rather 
turn to what is ready at hand !' ^ In c. 23 he returns to the 

> c 18. 2 c. 20. ■ vi. 54. 

* Herbst, in a very minute examination of this preface {Philologus, 
38, pp. 534-45), gives a new exposition of the whole argument, and de- 
fends Thucydides against the charge of having endeavoured to slight the 
importance of the Persian war in the history of Herodotus. He considers 
that Thucydides divided his retrospect into two portions, that of the 
wdKeudf reaching from mythical times down to the battle of Marathon, and 
that of the lAnZiKik, The toXcucC, which he reviews in cc. 2- 17, embrace 
the TroicUf which have been exaggerated by fables, and the period of 
the tyrants, in which a careful examination of facts shows want of the re- 
sources of war. He then sketches the lArfiiKdm cc. 18, 19. The criticism 
which follows (cc. 20-2), and which contains the disrespectful remarks on 
the logographers, and the general untrustworthiness of old traditions, is 
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comparison of the Medic aflfairs, and observes that they were 
settled by four battles, whereas the later war was more pro- 
tracted, severe, and fiill of horrors. He speaks of cities being 
now destroyed by barbarians, of which we know only a single 
small instance (Mycalessus). He also asserts that this war 
greatly affected barbarians as well as Greeks. Historically 
this is not provable, but I fancy Thucydides' opinion was 
rather that any war, however petty, among Greeks was vasdy 
more important than the most momentous struggle with bar- 
barians. This is the real cause of his exaggerated estimate of 
the Peloponnesian war — a war which was perhaps of less im- 
portance in the world's history than any other struggle of 
similar length, for it was not a struggle of either opposed races, 
or religions, or great ideas ; and had its issue been reversed, 
it would not have materially affected the general course of 
human history. But an exaggerated notion of his subject is 
a good fault in an author, and only to be blamed when it 
leads him to invidious comparisons with his rivals. With the 
twenty-fourth chapter the real history of the war begins, and in 
an excellent narrative he tells us of the quarrel between Corinth 
and Corcyra about Epidamnus, followed by other preliminary 
movements and the discussion at Sparta.^ But before entering 
upon the actual war, he again reverts to the past, and resumes 
the sketch of Greek history — this time Athenian — from the 
capture of Lesbos to the outbreak of the war.^ There follow 

directed, according to Herbst, wholly against the historians of the vaXaid — 
poets and poetical logographers — and has nothing to say to Herodotus. 
Thucydides then turns (c. 23) to a parallel criticism of the really important 
Mi78<ici, and though allowing their greatness, nevertheless maintains the 
greater importance of his own peridd, because of the brief crisis of the 
Persian war, and because of the lesser number of Greeks engaged. But 
this presupposes that he is comparing the Mi^Sticci with the whole twenty- 
seven years war, and not with the Archidamic alone. I think this general 
sense maybe read into the passage, but it is certainly not the obvious one, 
and I much doubt whether Thucydides intended to avoid censuring 
Herodotus* method of writing history, as distinguished from the early 
logographers. 

» cc. 24-55, 56-88. 

'^ cc 89- 1 18. This was known among old critics as the Ilcjmjicorrt- 
nj^ta of Thucydides, 
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additional prelimiDaries to the war, again interrupted by the 
episodes of Pausanias and Themistocles ; * and the book ends 
with the completion of the preliminary matter. 

§ 366. It is remarkable that in the latter chapters Thucy- 
dides not only implies a knowledge of Herodotus, but also 
some respect for him. He starts his second retrospect from the 
capture of Sestos, where Herodotus had paused ; he says that 
while the Medic affairs had been fully treated, the succeeding 
period was neglected, even by Hellanicus, who was inaccurate 
in his chronology ; ^ he, moreover, in his digressions about 
Pausanias and Themistocles, expressly fills up the points 
omitted by Herodotus. This seems to me to denote a differ- 
ence of date in the composition of the early preface and these 
later portions of the first book. We see, however, that this 
book is full of digressions and of prefatory matter, all in the 
author's opinion strictly necessary to the understanding of the 
Peloponnesian war. I have also omitted all mention of the 
speeches — a peculiar and somewhat foreign feature in the 
history, to which we will revert presently with more detail. 

Passing on to the succeeding books, we find in every one 
of them some brilliant piece of narrative ; indeed, wherever 
the subject is worthy of the writer, his talent for nervous and 
spirited description responds fully to the occasion. Thus we 
have in the second book the night attack upon Platsea (at 
the opening), then the graphic and affecting account of the 
plague,* which has been the model for so many subsequent 
writers ; and the naval operations of Phormion off Naupac- 
tus.* We have in the third book * the night escape of the 
Platseans from their city, which has been reproduced in our 
own day by Sir E. Creasy in his Greek novel, The Old Love 
and the Ne^v ; the terrible tumults at Corcyra, with the his- 
torian's reflections,^ and a very interesting chapter ^ on Delos. 
The fourth book opens with the brilliant Athenian success 
at Sphacteria, and contains not only the equally disastrous 
failure at Delium.® but the active operations of Brasidas 



» cc. 128-38. 


' c. 97. 


■ cc. 47, sq. 


* cc. 83, sq. 


* CC.20, sq. 


• cc 75» s(i* 


' C. 104. 

5* 


• CC. 77, sq. 
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in Thrace, including the historian's own failure to save Am- 
phipolis.* 

This passage, which is curt and stingy in detail, has given 
rise to much discussion among critics. Most of the Germans, 
whose enthusiastic reverence for Thucydides will allow no flaw 
in his character, maintain that he did all that could be done to 
save Amphipolis, and that his exile, to which he alludes casu- 
ally in another place, was an unjust sentence, caused by the 
disappointment of the Athenians at Brasidas' success. The 
most prominent supporters of this view are Classen (in his 
Commentary) and Ernst Curtius (in his History). On the 
other hand, the reticence of the historian on the date and 
natiwe of his appointment to the command, and the ^uncon- 
cealed dislike and contempt he shows for Cleon, who probably 
caused his exile, have led critical English scholars, such as 
Mure in his chapter on Thucydides* life, and Grote in his 
History^ followed (as usual) by Oncken, to declare that the his- 
torian was remiss and dilatory up to the last moment, and 
probably deserving of his punishment We have not sufficient 
evidence to settle the question with any certainty. It seems to 
me that the historian honestly thought he was not to blame, 
but that the Athenians, perhaps just as honestly, differed with 
him in opinion. His silence as to the sentence passed upon 
him is quite in keeping with his usual reticence on the disap- 
pearance of leading men from the scene. Thus he merely 
tells us that Pericles lived two years into the war ; he only 
lets out accidentally that Phormion was dead, by stating that 
the Acamanians applied for his son to be sent to command 
them. 

§ 367. Returning to our catalogue of remarkable passages, 
we have the celebrated reflections on the close of the Archida- 
mian war, and the new proem to the rest of the work in the 
fifth book ; ^ and later on, after the long and complicated in- 
trigues of Alcibiades in the Peloponnesus, the description of the 
battle of Mantinea, apparently from personal observation.* 
The sixth and seventh books, by far the finest portion of 
the work, are mainly concerned with the preparation and 

» cc. 104-6. ' c. 26. « cc. 64-75. 
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outfit of the Sicilian expedition, its interruption by the out- 
rage on the Hermae, its gradual progress, and disastrous close. 
Indeed, the sustained splendour of the narrative in the seventh 
book makes it impossible to specify passages. The eighth 
book, in which we miss the finishing hand of the author, is 
mainly interesting for its accurate account of the oligarchical 
revolution at Athens in 411 B.C., a political crisis so closely 
connected with the war as to form part of it, and thus fortu- 
nately to find its way into the narrative. 

But it must be remembered that these remarkable narratives 
are interrupted both by barren chronicles of petty raids and in- 
efiectual campaigns, which are given in most conscientious 
detail, and by political speeches inserted at intervals, in order 
to expound the feelings and passions which formed the atmo- 
sphere in which the facts occurred. While the former details 
arise from a too minute and. careful registering of the facts, 
which Thucydides no doubt overrated in importance, the se- 
cond are of a very different kind, and are rather violations of, 
than servile submissions to, historical accuracy. I need only 
say one word about the former. The various raids about 
^tolia and Acamania, among the Sicilian cities before the 
arrival of the great Athenian armatnent, or in the Poloponnesus 
after the peace of Nicias, though they arc of little moment, and 
are now passed over by most readers, nevertheless serve to give 
us a very living picture of Greek warfare and of Greek politics, 
with their perpetually shifting intrigues and varying aspects; 
and although we should gladly have taken instead a few more of 
his invaluable digressions on antiquities or on changes of consti- 
tution, we must acknowledge that they give his narrative of the 
war great completeness. There is indeed only a single passage 
in which he betrays weariness of these trivial movements, and 
says he will not chronicle them concerning Sicily, except when 
the Athenians were directly concerned. 

§ 368. But wherever the facts become important, his narra- 
tive is not content with a mere chronicle, it adds the motives of 
the actors, and describes their most secret thoughts, as if the 
historian had been present and had heard them declared. This 
drawing of human character in accordance with the suggestions 
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of the fects, is parricularly remarkable in the 8th book, where 
there are no set speeches, and is a striking example of the 
dramatic way in which Greek historians identified themselves 
with their subject We modems make our reflections con- 
sciously, and separate them from the narrative. Thucydides 
seldom does so, but lets his subjective opinions come out in 
the drawing of character, and the attribution of motives as his- 
torical facts. As his basis is strictly the human, as opposed to 
the divine so often admitted by Herodotus," these motives are 
generally verified by the results, and are never improbable, but 
yet they are not history in our sense.* This is far more dis- 
tinctly the case with the speeches, where he absolutely leaves 
the domain of history, in our sense, and assumes that of a 
rhetorician, firom which point of view he is justly criticised, by 
all competent and complete historians of Attic eloquence. It 
is indeed most probably his great example which has led subse- 
quent classical historians to interlard their narrative with imagi- 
nary harangues, and which gave to Greek and Roman history 
that rhetorical flavour noted by Mure as the main defect of 
Attic prose literature. It is generally admitted that these 
speeches have no claim to any accuracy ; and though most 
historians long to find at least Pericles' Funeral Speech in the 
second book authentic, Mure has shown in this particular case 
how the mannerisms of the historian are specially prominent, 
and how he uses arguments which could not possibly have 
been spoken by a Greek political leader who possessed the 
secret of fascinating his audience. 

There is even very little apparent effort made to preserve 
character in these speeches. Thus the Lacedaemonian speakers 
are as voluble and as lengthy as the rest, and their Doric dialect 
is exchanged for the old Attic diction of the work. Thucydides 
himself^ notes the diflftculties of preserving accuracy in these 
speeches, and says he endeavoured to reproduce the general 
stnsi&ofwhat was really spoken, that is to say, really spoken in 
his opinion; but we may be quite sure that no such speeches 
could ever have had any effect upon a large audience. Ac- 

' Cf. the excellent remarks of Herbst, PhiloU 38, p. 556-9, 
« L 22. 
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* 

cordingly he toned them all to the uniform dress required by 
his history as a work of art, and only suggests peculiar features 
by the short and rude speech of the ephor Sthenelaidas,* or 
by the lively style of Athenagoras,^ or by the egotism of 
Alcibiades. But more frequently they are so general and im- 
personal as to be ascribed to * the envoys ' or * the speakers ' of 
a certain city or policy. The best analysis of them has been 
given by Blass, in the first volume of his work on Attic elo- 
quence, in which he follows closely the well-known criticism 
by Dionysius of Halicamassus. 

§ 369. Excluding the dialogues, which we shall consider pre- 
sently, there are forty-one speeches, of various length, inserted 
in the first seven books, the eighth being peculiar in possessing 
none. They may be classed as panegyrical, of which the famous 
speech of Pericles * is the only specimen, juridical, of which 
the demurrer of the Plataeans and reply of the Thebans * are 
specimens, and thirty-eight deliberative harangues. About 
fourteen of these are exhortations to soldiers by their general, 
and are mostly short and to the point There remain twenly- 
four strictly deliberative speeches, inserted generally in pairs 
or threes, and sometimes even so constructed that the answer 
follows a long time after the first speech, and not professedly in 
reply to it, A careful reading of these speeches will show a 
gradual improvement in clearness as the work advances ; those 
of the sixth book being much more to the point and fireer from 
obscurity than the earlier ones, the speeches of Hermocrates 
especially being very good specimens of the deliberative style. 
It seems indeed^not unlikely that Thucydides in his exile made 
the acquaintance of the great Syracusan, to whom he is every- 
where very favourable, and firom whom he may have obtained 
the outhnes of his poHcy. Colonel Mure thinks that the same 
sort of relations with Alcibiades, when in exile, are to be in- 
ferred from the minuteness with which his secret policy is de- 
scribed. O. MuUer has the same idea about Athenagoras, and 
most critics about Pericles and Nicias. These conjectures only 
prove how much character Thucydides has succeeded in in- 

> i. 86. 2 vL 36. 

• ii. 35-46. * iii. 53-9 ; 61-7. 
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• 
fusing thioughout speeches conceived in his own form and 

diction. 

§ 370. Dionysius, whose judgment as a rhetorician is of value, 
however modern scholars may despise his notions of composing 
history, gives us a very complete criticism of many pf them, 
with a full appreciation of the glaring defects which require 
the genius of the author to palliate them. The chief of these 
is obscurity^ which most critics think a natural and unavoid- 
able result of the early and undeveloped condition of Attic 
prose, combined with the perpetual striving of the author to 
pack his sentences as full as possible with meaning. Hence 
even his censors have perpetually admired his marvellous 
power of conveying substance in the smallest amount of words, 
and of pressing on the reader a new thought before the former 
one is fully expressed. Next to this compression and conse- 
quent obscurity, the historian has been justly censured for 
many sophistical mannerisms^ such as the perpetual antithesis 
of nominally and really (Xoyy and cpyy ), \idiich in the Funeral 
oration occurs sixteen times, ^d nearly one hundred times in 
the course of the work. There are also needless definitions of 
obvious words, and subtle distinctions, not to speak of the 
affected use of neuter adjectives for nouns — a practice for which 
his latest German commentator finds reasons which will ap- 
pear, to such as are not pedants, invented to sustain a bad 
case.* Colonel Mure and Dr. Blass have also noted ciu-iously 
inappropriate arguments in some places, where an orator of 
common sense could not possibly have followed the course 
assigned to him. Such are the opening words of Pericles* 
EpitaphioSy in which he ascribes a spirit of niggardly detrac- 
tion to his audience, and the speech of the Corinthians,^ where 
the changes and chances of war are insisted upon by those 
whose object was to urge it, and not to dissuade from it 

To these criticisms, which seem to me well founded, I 
have two remarks to add. In the first place, when Classen and 
others speak of the undeveloped condition of Attic prose, and 
the difficulties of wrestling with an unformed idiom to express 

1 Cf. Classen, i. p. Ixxiii, quoting the authority of Hermogenes. 
« i. 120. 
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adeqviately great and pregnant thoughts, they altogether over- 
state the matter in their efforts to defend Thucydides. Eu- 
ripides and Cratinus had already perfected the use of Attic 
Greek in dramatic dialogue. Again, not only was it quite 
feasible to transcribe into Attic the excellent models in Ionic 
prose already subsisting, but in Attic prose Antiphon had al- 
ready attained clearness, as we can see in his extant speeches. 
Possibly his example may have aided in making the speech 
of the Platseans and the Theban answer, which are essentially 
court speeches, the best in the work. But apart from dramatic 
poetiy and oratory, it seems perpetually forgotten that the tract 
on the Athenian polity^ which we have among Xenophon's 
works, must have been published before 415, and more pro- 
bably about 428 B.a, and therefore years before Thucydides' 
history, and that whatever faults the tract may disclose, it shows 
an easy and complete mastery of the Attic prose idiom. ^ 

Secondly, when critics, both ancient and modem, reiterate 
their praise and wonder at the extraordinary compression of 
thoughts in these speeches and in the descriptions of the his- 
torian, and speak of his hurrying on from new thought to new 
thought without waiting to express himself dearly, they seem to 
me to misstate altogether the true nature of his eloquence. I 
cannot find that there is this crowding of ideas in his orations, 
but rather a crowding of curious and distorted aphorisms about 
some leading idea, which is reiterated in all sorts of forms. 
The real kejmote to his style is to be found in the characteristic 
description of his Athenian audience which he puts into the 
mouth of Cleon.* There appears, in fact, as before observed in 

* Dion3rsius notes the same thing in comparison with the prose of 
Critias, whom he calls one of the new Attic school, but who wrote before 
Thncydides. 

' iii. 38 : airiOi V ifi€if KOK&f ityttvoOerovurts, olrivts MBart dcarol 
y,\v rwv XAynv yiyvurBai, iucpoartiJL 8^ rwy ^pyoov, r& fx^v fxiWorra Ipya &irb 
Xfip €? tMmtov ffKoirovurts, i»s huvvrh ylyvtffBou, tA Zk irtirpayiiha ffSij, 
ov rh UpwrBlv viffrSrcpov ^ci \a$6yrts fj rh iucovffB4v, &wh ruv \6yMtf Ka\cos 
iirirtfiTia'dyTMP' koX tk€rh Kcuv6rriros fihu \6yov inraraffOou ipiaroif fx€rit ficfio- 
K^uurfi4vov Hk fi^ ^vy4'w€ffBat i64\€tp, HovXoi 6yrts tQv &ci &r<^wi^, ^€p&irrai 
ih Ttir cM*0({r»v, Kot fUkurra fUp ainht clircTv MKwrrot 0ov\6fitpos ^ivpoaBai^ 
€l 54 fi^f iunay»vi(6fit¥ot rots rit roioura \4yov(rt, fiii tffrtpoi &iroXovO^<rai 
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the case of Sophocles (Vol. I. p. 316, § 194), a sort of tendency 
to play hide-and-seek with the reader, and, while expounding 
an obvious or familiar idea, to astonish him by the new and 
strange way in which clause after clause is brought out. 

§ 371. In support of this opinion, that Thucydides is only 
condensed in expression but not in thought, a great number of 
passages could be cited, but I must content myself with a few. 
The famous picture of the excitement of the land forces during 
the last great battle in the harbour of S)rracuse ' may serve as 
the first It has elicited the profound admiration of Grote, 
and the ridicule of Mure for the same reasons. And though 
we cannot but agree with much of Grote*s praise—* the modem 
historian strives in vain to convey the impression of it which 
appears in the condensed and burning phrases of Thucydides ' 
— there is real truth in the words of Mure : * The specification 
of the modes in which the assembled crowd displayed its emo- 
tions ; of the exact position of the groups of which it consisted ; 
of the precise amount that each saw and heard, with the vicis- 
situdes of their feelings and gestures, even to the nervous 
" bobbing " and " ducldng " of their heads or bodies in sym- 
imthetic response to the critical turns of the combat, are over- 
stated to superfluity or triviality.' He shows too in a note the 
greater tendency to antithetical jingle of structure and sound 
in this part of the narrative. 

I will next refer to an equally well-known passage, both as a 
good specimen of the style, and as an illustration of my position. 
It is the account of the Athenian character as contrasted with 
the Spartan by the Corinthian envoys.* Now in this passage, 

Sofccii' r^ yv&iaji^ 6^4tts Z4 ri \4yovros irpotiraipia'ai, koI lepoouffBiffBai re 
wp66ufxot ttrai rii XtySfitrOt fcol irporo^(rai fipaZtls rii 4^ ainuv i.irofiria'Sfitya' 
CrirovPT^f re &AXo ri, its c^ircTv, ^ 4r oTs fi/ifr, <f>popovvr(s 84 ovhh wtpl rwp 
irapSyrnp Ikov&s. airK&s re, iucorjs ri^oy^ riffff^fitvoi, Ktd voipKrvSav Btaraus 
ioiKSrts Ka$rifi4tfois fuiWov, fj wfpl ir6Kttt5 $ov\tvofi4yots, 

* vii. 71. 

* i. 70 : oi fi4u 7c V€»T€f>oiroio\ Ktd 4Tivo^(rat o^ds Kal 4inr(\4irat tpy<f 
% hy yp&fftr' ififis 8i rh {nrdpxorrd t€ <ri&(€iy Kcd iiriyvSavai /iijScv, icoi ^py<f 
ov8^ rkyaeyKoua 4^iK4<rdai. Mis 5^ ol fi^p koU irotpcb Zvvafxiv roKfiriTcu, icai 
ifop^ ypi&firiv Ktvtvv€UTcdy Kcd 4u rois SeiyoTs 9v4\iri^(s' rh 8i ^/xtrtpow r^j 
TC ivvdi4.999S 4yhta irf>a|ai, rijs rt yytifiTjs fiKi^k ro7s fifficdotf irxdrcvtrcu, r»» 
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not only is the contrast very much over-strained (instead of being 
qualified by such cases as those of Nicias and Brasidas), but the 
whole description plays round the single idea that the Athenians 
are a very enterprising, and the Spartans a very conservative, 
society. Again, in the fine speech of the Plataeans in defence of 
their lives, the appeals to the generosity of Sparta are repeated all 
through the argument till they become wearisome. An endless 
number of similar instances, and of the repetitions of the same 
ideas and the same phrases, even in different speeches, indicate, 
if an)rthing, rather a poverty than a richness of ideas.* 

The fullest and most suggestive is, perhaps, Pericles' Epita- 
p/iioSy though it too has its reiterated antitheses of in word and 
in deed; but even here we may perceive one great reason both 
of the obscurity and of the constant playing with a few ideas 
which characterise almost all the harangues. It is the fixed 
purpose of the historian to make them quite general in appli- 
cation, and hence the careful avoidance of all details and all 
particulars which give point and flavour to every great speech 
of every real orator. Thus the allusions of Pericles to the art 
education and aesthetic pleasures afforded at Athens lose much 
point by the avoidance of every detail concerning the great artists 
or the great works which were within the sight and in the mind 

r€ ZuvSiv fifideiroTe oXecOcu inroXvB^fffirdat. Kcd fi^v Ktd &oKyoi irphs Iftas 
fi€?<XrirdSf Kcd &iro^riiiiriral irphs ivhrinordrovs. otovrau y^Lp ol fi^p r-p ixovcitf' 
&r rt Kreurdcu, tfius Hk r^ iircXdtiy Ktd r& iroifia &y fiXd^ou, Kparovvr4s r< 
T&p ix^P^^ ^^^ irKuffrov i^ipxovraty koX vucfofitpoi in" iKdxifrror ayaewlmovffiv, 
tri 94f rois fihp a^ficuriy itWorpiuTdTOis inrtp rris •w6\tia5 xP^^^^h "^V 
yv<!>fx.Tp 84 oiKUOTdrp is rh trpdafftiv ri virhp out^s. Ktd & fi^v tLV iirtvoiitrtiyres 
uii i^tkOatrip, olK€ia trr4p€(r0ai rjyovyrai, & 8' tiv 4irt\$6yrfs Kriitruvrcuy 
ixlya irpbs rh fiiWoma rvx^iv irpt^ayrtSt fjp 8' &pa irov Ktd ir^ip<^ <r<f>a\w<rtyf 
dmeXtritrttyTes &Wa 4irXi\poa<raiv r^y ^fx^ov* M-^foi yhp %x^^^^ ''*' *^^ ifioitai 
iXirl^ovtnv & hy 4irtytyficrwtrif 8ic^ t^ rax^'iciv riiP 4wixtipTitriv frottTcOou S>v &» 
yratri. Ktd Tixvra fierit irSvotv irdvra Koi KtpZivwv 8t* iKov rod td&vos ftoxOovtrt^ 
Ktd airoXaOovtny ixdxttrra rSev vxapx^vrofv 81^ rh ktl KrwrOtu, Ktd fvfir^ 
iopriiv &W6 rt riyutrStu ^ rh rit Stoyra irpa^ai, ^vfitpopdy re ovx ^trtrov 
rjtrvxiciy inrpdyfiopa, fj iurxoXiay iiriirovov, &ar€ «f ris avrohs f wcA^v tpalri 
vitpvKivai iirX Tfp /t^Tf ainohs ^X***' r)(rvxi-tif /I'firf rohs &Wov5 i.vBpt&vous 4^y, 
opB&s txy ctroi. 

J Cf., for example, the latter half of iii. 37, iii. 44, and the appendices 
to Mure's fifth volume, on the rhetorical mannerisms of Thucydides, 
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of all his supposed hearers. Indeed, throughout the whole 
work not a single contemporary artist, or poet, or literary man is 
mentioned, except Hellanicus, and that for his inaccuracy ; not 
a single public work or monimient^ save the Propylaea, and that 
perhaps because it was a needless expense in the way of mere 
ornament, without the excuse of religion. But if this adher- 
ence to generalities has damaged the rhetorical effect of the 
speeches, it has made them a better and more enduring monu- 
ment of the philosophy of history as the author conceived it 

Finally as to the form of the speeches, the rhetorical critics 
have observed that while there is a general attention paid to 
the rules prescribed in the early handbooks, while there is 
generally a fixed exordium, z.proihe$is^ a narrative of facts, and 
a formal conclusion, there is no such slavish adherence to them 
we should expect rather in professional court-speeches than 
in the deliberative addresses of political leaders. While figures 
of diction^ such as rhymed endings, artificial antitheses, and the 
like, are frequent, figures of thot^hU such as indignant questions, 
irony, aposiopesis, and the like, are rare, as if beneath the 
dignity of the historian, and chiefly admitted in the harangue 
of the demagogue Athenagoras ;* whereas even in the speeches 
of Cleon, whom the author hated and despised, no attempt 
has been made to portray his vulgarity in his language. 

§ 372. Passing to the dialogues, the first to be mentioned, on 
account of its length and prominence, is the so-called Melian 
dialogue at the close of the fifth book. The form of this 
passage is that of a coiurt-speech interrupted by replies to each 
point, and is an ingeniously constructed method of expounding 
the brutal policy of the Athenians as expressed in a private 
conference. Grote has raised special objections to its historical 
value, and thinks it rather a sort of tragic climax of insolence, 
intentionally dramatised before the disastrous peripeteia of the 
Sicilian expedition. While agreeing fully with his objections, I 
think he need not have contrasted it, as less genuine, with the 
speeches, many of which rest on just as little evidence, and 

* They are, however, much more frequent than is to be inferred from 
Blass's account, who speaks of Athenagoras' speech as afifording the only 
examples. 
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have just as little internal probability. BuiMj/aiiY case ^tl)e ^ 
obscurities and outlandish contortions of expres9l6p Jn the' ^ 
discussion have struck all commentators, and elicited < fron^ /' 

Dionysius special censure. It is properly ranked with thfe, ' 
speeches on account of its rhetorical and sophistical tone, and ' 
may be regarded as one of the weakest points in the great 
history. The other two examples, the dialogue of Archidaraus 
with the Platseans,* and that of the Ambraciot herald and the 
Acamanian soldiers of Demosthenes,* are both admirable, the 
former being formal and stately, the latter very brief and 
dramatic ; and it is to be regretted that there are not more such 
passages in the work.^ For on the whole this dramatic quality 
is a feature which we miss in Thucydides, after perusing the 
more picturesque Herodotus ; the genius of the Father of 
history has not been here equalled by his great Attic rival 

§ 373. The absence of both speeches and dialogues from the 
eighth book has caused much discussion in ancient and modem 
times, and is generally considered to be due to the accident of 
the work being unfinished at the author's death. There are 
several summaries of opinion throughout the book which would, 
it is thought, have been expanded and transformed into speeches 
had he lived to revise and complete it. Cratippus, his contem- 
porary, is reported to have said that Thucydides deliberately 
omitted them, finding that they did not suit the prevailing taste. 
But this seems to imply that the earlier books were pubHshed by 
the author himself, except we interpret Cratippus to mean that 
Thucydides observed such a change in Attic eloquence with 
the rise of Lysias that he felt what he had already composed 
was becoming antiquated. On the other hand, Xenophon, in 
the first two books of the He//enica, which are a professed 
continuation of Thucydides, inserts several speeches — a proof 
that he at least did not consider the eighth book a matured 
change of style in its author. The later books of the Hc//em'ca, 
written years subsequently, have no speeches in them, so that 
there seems really to have been a change of fashion, but not 

> ii. 71-4. * iii. 113. 

' Perhaps L 53 should be added as another case, but there is here only 
a single protest and reply. 
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in Thucydides' time. There are, moreover, a good many 
peculiarities in this book, a good many words not elsewhere 
occurring in the history, but common in Xenophon, and a 
prominence of personal expressions of opinion, which have been 
sufficient to suggest its spuriousness to many ancient critics, 
and which have led some modems to believe that the editor, 
probably Xenophon, had some share in reducing it to its present 
form. The reader will see most of the peculiar phrases in an 
appendix to Mure's fifth volume. I would especially add the 
violent sentence about Hyperbolus,^ which is so different from 
what the historian says even about Cleon, and so historically 
false and misleading when we consider the real circumstances 
(preserved by Plutarch) of Hyperbolus' ostracism, that I wonder 
how Grote can quote it in a foot-note* without perceiving that 
it either overthrows his own theory of ostracism or the trust- 
worthiness of his infallible guide. So also the emphatic com- 
mendation of the Athenian Five Thousand* seems to me too 
personal and explicit for the usual manner of the historian. 

The last discussion of this question is in Classen's intro- 
duction to the eighth book, in which he of course adopts tiie 
theory most honourable to Thucydides, and most favourable to 
the dignity of the text on which he has spent so many years of 
his life. He has pointed to the peculiar recension of the text of 
this book in the Vatican B, as showing an early feeling that it 
had not received the author's final revision, but this recension he 
attributes (at earliest) to some Alexandrian grammarian, though 
he joins Bekker in accepting it, as approaching what Thucy- 
dides would have produced had his labours not been cut short 
by death. This may be reasonable enough, but when he goes 
on to argue (p. x. sq.) that the historian deliberately omitted 
speeches here, as in a large part of the fifth book (which, by 
the way, also shows want of a final revision), he will not carry 
conviction to any unprejudiced mind. It is all very well to 
say that the political movements were too fleeting and intricate 

* c. 73 : KoiX Tx4p$o\6v r4 riva r5>v ^KBuvalwVf fxox^p^v &^fWTO>* 
uxrrpoKuriiivov oh hth dvvdfi€co5 koI ii^K^fiaros ipSfiov, iX\it 8<& irowripictp koUl 
oiiTx^vTiv T^s ir<jA€«», aroKr§ivovffi juctA Xap/xivov (a stratcgws). 

« vii. 145. » c. 97. 
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for set declarations, but surely nowhere in the work can we 
see better scope for a great harangue than in the stirring events 
at Samos (c. 76) where the fleet became in fact the Athenian 
democracy. Classen thinks that Thucydides only inserted 
speeches where they had really been made. I do not agree 
with him that Thucydides was restrained by any such conside- 
rations, but even taking up his own ground, does he imagine 
that the events both at Samos and at Athens were carried out 
without both vigorous and plausible speeches at every meet- 
ing ? But there is endless room for this not very profitable 
subjective criticism.^ 

§ 374. It remains for us to gather up the details, and to form 
some general estimate of the genius and character of the great 
historian. Whatever faults of style, whatever transient fashion 
of involving his thoughts, may be due to a sophistic education, 
and to the desire of exhibiting depth and acuteness, there can- 
not be the smallest doubt that in the hands of Thucydides the 
art of writing history made an extraordinary stride, and attained 
a perfection which no subsequent Hellenic, and few modem 
V writers, have attained If the subject which he selected was 
re^y a narrow one, and many of the details trivial, it was 
nevertheless compassed with extreme difficulty, for it is at all 
times a hard task to write contemporary history, and more 
especially so in an age when published documents were scarce, 
and the art of printing unknown. Moreover, however trivial 
may be the details of petty military raids, of which an account 
was yet necessary to the completeness of his record, we cannot 
but wonder at the lofty dignity with which he has handled every 
part of the subject. There is not a touch of comedy, not a point 
of satire, not a word of familiarity throughout the whole book, 
and we stand face to face with a man who strikes us as strangely 
un-Attic in his solemn and severe temper. 

This dignity was, perhaps, even more strongly shown by his 
reticence on topics which excited the interest, and filled the 
thoughts, of ordinary men. We can hardly think that he de- 
spised the great artistic and literary life at Athens, which was so 

' Cf. another ingenious attempt by Cwiklinski in Hermes, xii. pp. 23- 

87. 
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dear to his ideal hero, Pericles ; yet, as already remarked, he 
never turns aside, except in a passing clause, to mention it, or to 
notice any of the great rival intellects wliich were fascinating the 
Athenian public of the day. It would have been strictly to the 
point, when he insists upon the elastic and impressible hopeful- 
ness and energy of Athens, which astonished all her enemies, to 
have noticed that even during the invasions of the land, and 
the long dolours of siego and of sickness, not only did Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and their many tragic rivals continue to hold 
the attention and the interest of the Attic public, but even the 
buffoonery and broad farce of the Old Comedy found in war and 
distress a subject for fun and banter, and a people ready to en- 
joy and delight in it All this would have enhanced his argu- 
ment, but he merely mentions this side of Athens in passing, 
and by the moutli of Pericles, who probably made a far different 
use of so great and fruitful a topic. 

§ 375« ^^r more distinct and unmistakeable is his contempt 
for the social gossip and scandal of the day, which encompassed 
the two prominent Athenians of the period — Pericles and Alci- 
biades — with a perfect cloud of anecdote. The older comedians 
— we hear the echo of it in Plutarch and Athenseus — were aris- 
tocratic and conservative, and never ceased attacking in Pericles 
his policy, and his private life. The attacks on Alcibiades, 
who seems to have either bullied or cajoled the comic writers, 
still remain to us in the form of orations which are very libel- 
lous accounts of his private life, but are corroborated by the 
allusions of Thucydides and other good authority. The later 
aristocratic thinkers also were adverse to Pericles' policy, and 
it seems to me as if Thucydides, in composing his history, had 
among other objects this in view, that he should vindicate from 
these objections the statesman whom he regards as the ideal 
leader of Athens. But concerning the private scandals told 
about the life of Pericles, concerning the very existence of 
Aspasia, concerning the heresies of Damon and Anaxagoras, and 
their persecution as Pericleans, on all these topics he is contempt- 
uously, perhaps indignantly, silent Indeed, as regards women, 
he seems to have summed up his views in a single sentence at 
the close of Pericles' speech, when he said that * she was best 
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who is least spoken of among men, whether for good or for 
evil' It is not unlikely, indeed, that a conscious antagonism 
to Herodotus led him to a faulty reserve in this respect, and we 
cannot but regard it as a defect of over-dignity, when he leaves 
us to discover from a late epigram of Agathias, that a jury of the 
same Athenian assembly which condemned the whole popula- 
tion of Mitylene to death, forced Paches to suicide for violating 
the honour of two of the women who had been condemned to 
slavery by the same decree. It is not, indeed, his habit to allude 
to the death of any leading men unless it took place in battle, 
but it was here the duty of an impartial observer, who disliked 
the democracy, and often records things against it, to mention 
the example of a just and upright feeling.* It has been very 
common to praise Thucydides for the wonderful impartiality of 
his statements ; it is not at all so certain that he was strictly 
impartial in his reticence. This question has been discussed 
with great ingenuity by M. Miiller-Striibing in his work on 
Aristophanes, and it seems to me that he has made out a case 
against the historian.* 

§ 376. Parallel to this dignity of reticence on social matters 
and on political scandal, is the historian's neglect of religious 
matters, and his somewhat contemptuous allusions to oracles 
and other manifestations of Providence. This may be referred 
to the strictly modern character of his history, in which it differs 
strongly not only from that of Herodotus, but from the subse- 
quent histories of Xenophon and others who relapsed into a re- 
ligious attitude. The age and society in which Thucydides grew 
up "mat. probably the most sceptical in all Greek history ; it was 
a period like the close of the eighteenth century in France, from 

' I am bound to add that Mr. Bury has since led me to doubt the 
whole story in Agathias as a late invention. 

* ITie arrogance of this author, who professes to have learned political 
insight by long residence in England, but who is certainly in every other 
respect un-English enough, has elicited from Classen a vigorous reply, as 
regards Thucydides, in the Introduction to his Commentary on the fifth 
book. But to attack Thucydides is such high treason with Classen, that 
even the strongest arguments of this kind could have no effect upon him. 
Nevertheless his rejoinder, though short, is valuable, and he of course 
overthrows or shakes some of Mr. Striibing's most advanced positions. 
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which society afterwards recoiled, and returned to the more 
natural condition of either belief or acquiescence in the national 
faith. But Thucydides will only admit religion where the fears 
or the hopes it raises become moving springs of human action ; 
there is no trace in his work of any positive faith, no hint^of 
ruling power in the world beyond that of human intellect 
Appeals to Divine aid are only the appeals of the weaker side, 
who have no solid argument at their back, and are contempt- 
uously set aside as idle by those who insist on the motives of 
self-preservation and of self-interest as the real guiding princi- 
ples of society. He uses indeed frequently the term opfrjj 
apparently for a moral quality in men, or at least for that 
generosity and unselfishness * which obtain a good report in 
society, sometimes (I think) for that reputation itself. But 
when he applies it to a deliberate political assassin — Antiphon 
— we feel that he must have meant it in some widely different 
sense from its later use, and that even this word must be applied 
in an intellectual way, and mean generally ability or reputation. 
Of course no man has ever been able to banish the notions of 
right and wrong from his language or his thoughts, and perhaps 
it fared with a^trii ^ as with the terms ayaOoc and kclkoq^ which 
Mr. Grote asserts to have had at first a political meaning 
only, whereas the moral meaning is really the ground of their 
application in politics. However this may be, it is more than 
likely that with the belief in the religion of his day, and the 
belief in rewards and punishments from on high, Thucydides 
abandoned the belief in the intrinsic worth of moral excellence, 
and that he especially points to the fate of Nicias to show .that 
these qualities availed nothing when combined with want of 
vigour and ability. Hence the clearness with which he ana- 
lyses motives and explains policy from the single ground of 
selfishness and a regard to material interests. It was left 
indeed for Classen, his latest commentator, to discover in 
Thucydides a hidden wealth of piety and virtue, which leads 

* Cf. the list of passages given in Classen, i. p. Ixvii. 

* It is specially noted by Suidas that Thucydides and Andocides used 
ApcT^ in the sense of €vhoK\a.y and this seems to me trae in several places 
throughout both authors. 
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him to set forth the evil results of passion and selfishness, and 
to show the fatal consequences of impiety and neglect of the 
gods. There is no use in arguing the point with a man who 
after long and laborious study, perhaps owing to this study, 
adopts such views. But it is one more instance of the inferior- 
ity of tact and want of appreciation of evidence for which the 
Germans are no less remarkable than for their industry and 
their enthusiasm. I trust that in refuting this silly glorifying 
of a favoiurite author, I have not detracted aught from the great 
and enduring merits of the historian who has taught us to know 
more of Greek interpolitical life than all other Greek authors 
put together. In acuteness of observation, in intellectual force 
and breadth, in calmness of judgment, in dignity of language, 
there has never been a historian greater than Thucydides. 

§ 377. As regards the historian's trustworthiness, it has been 
so universally lauded that it is high time to declare how far his 
statements are to be accepted as absolute truth. We may be 
confident, I think, that on contemporary facts his authority is 
very good, and so far there has been no proof of any inaccu- 
racy brought home to him. The. discovery three years ago of 
the original text of the treaty, which he reproduces in v. 47, 
has indeed shown that our MSS. differ considerably firom the 
actual w^ording of the original. I agree with Classen that these 
variations were probably due to an originally inaccurate trans- 
cription, and not with Kirchhoflf, that they prove a great cor- 
ruption of our texts. But what is more important for us to 
note is this, that the variations, though many (thirty-one in all), 
are very trifling, and do not in a single case alter the sense. 
This is the outcome of KirchhofPs careful discussion in the 
twelfth volume of Hermes.^ So far then the authority of 

> This is not KirchhofPs opinion. He cannot believe for one moment 
that such a man as Thucydides would make or insert in his work a 
* slovenly copy' of a document. I think that is exactly the difference be- 
tween the most accurate of ancient historians and the modems. Thucy- 
dides, whose speeches were no doubt very wide of the mark, and repre- 
sented very vaguely what the various orators really said, was not in my 
mind the least disposed to quarrel about trifling details in the transcription 
of any document, and I think we are very fortunate to find that he or his 
informant did it as accurately as it has been done. 

VOL. II. — 6 
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Thucydides is unassailed. But when he goes into archgeology, 
the case is very different His admirers have not indeed ven- 
tured to establish the reality of the Trojan war on his authority, 
but they all assume that his Sicilian history is as accurate as 
his history of the war in his own day, though it reaches back 
300 years, nay even to 300 years * before the advent of the 
Greeks,' It is only lately that his sources for this early history 
have been examined, and it appears that he copied from 
Dionysius of S)rracuse, a Xoyorotoc of the stamp of the fore- 
runners of Herodotus. Hence in this portion of his work he 
has really no more authority than Dionysius, and the whole 
tradition requires careful reconsideration. But this would lead 
us too far from our subject, and I will refer the reader to the 
second appendix of my first volume, where I have discussed it 
in relation to the knowledge of western geography shown in the 
Odj^sey of Homer. 

§ 378. Turning to the external history of the text, we find 
that though it is not mentioned by any of the writers of the suc- 
ceeding generation, it must have at once attained a high repu- 
tation, for several historians — Xenophon, Cratippus and Theo- 
pompus — set themselves to continue or complete it, without 
venturing to handle over again the epoch treated by the master 
hand. The later encyclopaedists of Greek history refer to 
him as the best authority. In Roman times we know from the 
manifest imitations of Sallust, from the praise of Cicero and of 
Quintilian, that they admired the man, and were offended at his 
obscurities, just as we are.* But the Alexandrine critics had 
declared him the highest model of the older Attic dialect, and 
commented copiously on his text So also the schools of rhe- 
toric established at Rome turned their attention to him ; and we 
have already frequently made mention of the judgments of 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, whose remarks upon our author 
are full of acuteness, and often very just, though he judges alto- 
gether from a rhetorical point of view, and therefore fails to 
comprehend the higher merits of Thucydides as the first philo- 
sopher in historiography. 

§ 379. Bibliographical. The body of scholia which we pos- 

* Plutarch, De Gloiia Atk.y is full and appreciative on his merits. 
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sess, and which, in contrast to those on Herodotus, are often 
very full, seem to be derived from a variety of commentaries 
(thrjyfifreig) by Asclepius, Antillus, Evagoras, Phaebammon, 
Sabinus and Didymus, most of them of unknown date, but 
some very old and of value. From these we have excerpts of 
various value, and often contradictory, so that the study of them 
is one of difficulty. They are to be found in most of the MSS., 
which are many, and by no means of ascertained value, Poppo, 
Bekker, and Arnold differing broadly as to their relative import- 
ance. Nor do the MSS. seem all as yet collated, and we may 
expect new results from a critical appendix to Classen's edi- 
tion, which would form the proper conclusion to the work. Thus 
Haase (in the Didot ed. 1842) says that a twelfth century copy 
with good scholia had just been acquired at Paris, but too late 
for his edition. I myself have seen at Monte Cassino a fine 
and early MS., which I cannot find mentioned in any of our 
editions. So far as I can make out, a Laurentian codex (69, 2) 
is the earliest, but the Vaticanus (B) is the best. A lost * Italus ' 
(Bekker's A), a Cassel MS., an Augsburg (Augustanus), now in 
Munich, and a Clarendonius at Cambridge, are all about the 
twelfth century in age, and all of value for the recension of the 
text. The Vatican (B) is peculiarly valuable for its recension 
of the eighth book, in which it constantly differs from the other 
copies, but whether these variations are early and clever 
emendations, or due to an originally purer text, is difficult to 
determine. The former is the opinion of Classen, and the 
German critics generally. Hence Schone still proposes to 
make the Laurentian (C) the basis of the text, but Classen 
prefers the Vatican recension. 

The editions are very numerous. The princeps is that of 
Aldus (1502), then there is a Juntine with scholia (1526), but 
they had already been printed with Xenophon by Aldus in 
1503. The edition of Stephanus (1564, and often reprinted) 
gives the scholia round the text, and Valla's early translation. 
Hudson's folio of 1696 (Oxford) is a splendid book. Then we 
have Duker, Poppo, Goller, Haack, and in our own time Bekker, 
Arnold, Haase (Didot), and Stahl (Tauchnitz, 1874). The 
most recent commentaiy is that of Classen, a careful and 
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scholarly work, but sadly in want of an index and of a critical 
preface on the MSS. and older editions. The notes are mainly 
grammatical. Messrs. Bigg and Simcox have given us four 
books in the Catena Classicorum. Tlie scholia are most con- 
veniently studied in the Didot edition. 

The translations of Thucydides are in themselves a curious 
study. The earliest Latin version was that of Valla (1485), 
corrected by Portus (1594), then Casa (Florence, 1564), and 
Baron Hoheneck (1614). There are two very early English 
renderings, that of Nicholls, * citizen and goldsmith of London,' 
in the fourth year of Edward VI. (1550, who mentions the 
older French edition of Claude de Sey^ell, Archbishop of 
Turin), and that of Thomas Hobbes, about 1670. We have 
since Smith (1753), Bloomfield (1829), Dale (ed. Bohn, 1848, 
good book), Crawley (1874), and also the speeches done sepa- 
rately by Wilkins. There are Italian versions by Cellario 
(Verona, 1735), ^^^ Strozzi (Venice, 1735), who calls the 
book, as might be expected at Venice in those days, * the war 
of the peoples of the Morea with the Athenians.' Many other 
partial and total versions I omit. The Lexicon of Thucydides 
(London, 1824) seems to me of little value,* but that of B^tant 
is fairly complete (Geneva, 1843-57). 

§ 380. It seems fitting to close the splendid epoch of Attic 
literature which has so long occupied us with two very distinct 
and characteristic names — one of whom sums up in his single 
person almost all the literary tendencies of his age, but was too 
strong and ambitious in character to rest content with such 
glory, and who accordingly lived and died in the violent con- 
flicts of party politics — the notorious Critias. The second, 
Andocides, was involved in public affairs from apparently the 
very opposite cause, a certain weakness and instability of 
character which would not let him rest content with an ancient 
name and an ample fortune, but which involved him in troubles 
and wanderings, and in the bad repute of being an uncer- 

* The review of Thucydidean literature up to 1877 in Bursian's ^Ar«- 
bericht (by A. Schone) has been long delayed, and has not yet reached 
nie. 
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tain friend and, under pressure, a betrayer of his party. But 
in another way he shows the results of Attic culture in that he 
attamed, under these circumstances, a place in the Attic Ten 
who were models for subsequent eloquence, and that although, 
like Critias, he was thought an amateur by professionals, 
he was quite a first-rate professional among amateurs. The 
life of Critias ends with the second restoration of the demo- 
cracy, as that of Antiphon with the first, but, as beseemed his 
more violent character, on the field of battle, and not by the 
verdict of the court Andocides, whose activity and whose 
eloquence are concerned with the same period, prolonged an 
inglorious life after the Restoration. But he is in no sense a 
connecting link between the old and the new. He was not, 
like Thras)rmachus, a stepping-stone beyond Antiphon leading 
to L)rsias. He was rather a weak echo of the school of 
Antiphon, modified by the subjects which he treated, or perhaps 
owing to these subjects, different from Antiphon, and interesting 
as the earliest specimen we have, along with Thucydides, of the 
deliberative as contrasted with judicial style of Attic eloquence. 

But we must first gather the facts known to us concerning the 
life of Andocides. In this case we are not in want of full 
information, at least on the important moments of his career, 
but unfortunately our information is untrustworthy from the 
^t of its being conveyed either in the bitter attack preserved 
among the speeches of Lysias, or the impassioned defence of 
l^is character by the orator himself. On both sides we can 
even now detect exaggerations and inaccuracies, so that it is 
not easy to say how far the rest may not be equally vague or 
^iiisleading. Thucydides, for example, will not assert many 
things which Andocides claims to have been clearly proved, 
'^e following sketch has accordingly been compiled by modem 
historians from the somewhat conflicting evidence of lying or 
at least prejudiced witnesses. 

§ 381. Andocides was an aristocrat of ancient family, 
deduced by the genealogist Hellanicus from the god Hermes 
through Odysseus, which belonged to the Kydathenaean deme, 
and the tribe Pandionis. The orator asserts that his great-grand • 

fether Leogoras commanded an attack upon the Peisistratids, 

t 
t 

\ 
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which we find it hard to verify. This man's son (the elder) 
Andocides was employed as strategus with Pericles and Sophocles 
against Samos, also at Korkjrra, and in the negotiations for the 
thirty years' peace previous to this time. These facts are cor- 
roborated by Thucydides.* The elder Andocides* son was 
Leogoras (the younger), a man of luxurious and hospitable 
habits, who begat the orator, and a daughter, married to Callias, 
the son of Telekles. Thus the boast of the orator that his 
family had been celebrated both in war and peace, and was 
well known and respected at Athens, is fairly justified. 

The pseudo-Lysian attack upon him, which seems a genuine 
speech delivered in 399 b.c, states that, though some forty 
years old, he had never done any public state-service. This 
assertion, while attributing to him a character inherited from 
his father rather than his remoter ancestors, contradicts the 
date of his birth {467 B.a) given in the Greek Life^ which is a 
most untrustworthy compilation, and probably confounds the 
elder and younger Andocides. The orator seems rather to have 
been bom about 440 b.c. We know nothing of his training, but 
can hardly conceive him not to have profited by the teaching of 
Antiphon, then the foremost sophist of the day, and, moreover, 
of known aristocratic sentiments. Having joined the political 
club of Euphiletus, he became involved in the affair of the 
Hermse, and hence in various troubles, which lasted most of 
his life. The details of the affair belong rather to Greek 
history than to literature. It is certain that d"ter several inferior 
persons — slaves and metics — had informed, a certain Diokleides 
informed against the family and friends of Andocides, who 
were all thrown into prison, and were in the utmost danger of 
immediate executipn. Under these circumstances, Andocides, 
pressed by his relatives, and under promise of a free pardon 
gave such informations as satisfied the public and restored 
public confidence.^ Our authorities vary widely as to how 
many they embraced, and what credit they deserved. His 
opponents said he accused his own father and himself. The 
orator asserts that this is false, and that he only added four 
names to those already implicated, and these he specifies. 

M. 51, * Cf. the quotation below. 
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He confessed to have known of the plot, but to have opposed 
it, and so accounted for the escape of the Hermes before his 
own door, which Euphiletus had given the conspirators to 
understand would be mutilated by Andocides, while he was in 
bed with a broken collar-bone, both unable to stir and opposed 
•to the conspiracy when he first heard it broached. Thucy- 
dides says ^ that the real truth was never ascertained, but, as 
many commentators observe, he wrote before the speeches of 
Andocides could have been known to him, and may thus have 
been less well informed than we are. Of course this informing 
made the orator an object of hatred to his companions, and 
presently, by a decree of Isotimides, entry into the agora and 
temples was forbidden to those who had committed sacrilege, 
even though freed from penalties in consequence of the Hermae 
affair. 

It is plain that as soon as the high premium for inform- 
ing about this matter was offered, a perfectly distinct set of 
informations was given concerning the violation of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, and in these Alcibiades was involved, when hig 
enemies failed to connect him by any evidence whatever with 
the mutilation of the Hermae. The two charges were accord- 
ingly intentionally confused, and the man who had escaped the 
one was implicated in the other. Thus Andocides, who merely 
confessed some knowledge of the latter, was assumed by his 
adversaries to have admitted guilt concerning the former. This 
he steadily denies ; but the decree of Isotimides compelled him to 
leave Athens and wander abroad, where he made his living by 
mercantile speculations. His adversaries told ugly stories of 
his dangers and adventures in Cyprus. Then he brought 
various supplies to the Athenian army at Samos in 412 b.c, in 
the hope of working out his return by conferring solid benefits 
upon his countrymen, but upon venturing to Athens he was 
seized by the Government of the Four Hundred, and only 
escaped death by theh: fall So he returned to Cyprus, where 
be is said to have been again imprisoned by Euagoras, and 
naving managed the despatch of a corn fleet for Athens, 
returned about 409 b.c, when he delivered the extant speech 

• vi. 60, 
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concerning his return. But failing in his object, he again 
went into exile, and is said by his accuser to have visited almost 
all Hellenic lands ; he himself confesses that he made friend- 
ships with various kings and strangers, and probably acquired 
by trade a considerable fortune. After the capture of Athens by 
Lysander, he returned with the other exiles about 402 b.c, and 
found his paternal property gone, and his house, after his father's 
death, occupied by the demagogue Cleophon, though now 
probably empty. He then began his career as a rich citizen, 
performing public duties, of which a tripod commemorating a 
victory with a cyclic chorus was long .extant But after three 
years he was attacked by the demagogue Kephisius for his old 
complicity with the profanation of the Mysteries. The pseudo- 
Lysian speech against him seems to have been delivered by 
one of Kephisius' fellow accusers, Miletus or Epichares. Being 
supported by the respected democrats Anytus and Kephalus 
Andocides gained the cause. 

Once more he appears on the political scene. The speech 
concerning the peace^ if genuine, asserts that during the Corin- 
thian war, he was sent with full powers to treat for peace with 
Sparta. He brought back terms, and an embassy of Spartans, 
and pressed on the people the arrangement he had negotiated, 
but in vain. The Life says he was again banished in conse- 
quence of his failure (about 391 b.c.) ; but the whole story of 
these negotiations, on which Xenophon and Diodorus are 
silent, is very doubtful. Blass believes it because Philochorus 
is cited in the argument of the speech as asserting the fruitless 
visit of a Spartan embassy at this time. Of Andocides' death or 
of his posterity we hear nothing. Thus this lengthy summary ot 
the facts of the orator's life shows him to have been an aristocrat 
who moved in political circles, and spoke either on public or 
on personal matters, but did not compose speeches for others 
or teach the art of rhetoric as a professional 

§ 382. The extant speeches and fragments of Andocides 
can be classified chronologically with tolerable certainty, and fall 
into the following order : (i) the fragment irpoQ rovg kraipovc, be- 
fore 415 B.C, and with it, perhaps identical, is the arvfifiovXivTiKog^ 
from which we have two fragments ; (2) the speech on his 
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Return^ sometimes called iczpi n/c aSf/ac, 409 b.c ; (3) on 
the Mysteries^ also called Trcpi t^c iyBel^tiogy 399 B.C. ; (4) con- 
cerning the peace with the LacedcemonianSy 390 b.c The attack 
on Alcibiades, though handed down as Andocidean, and 
spoken in the person of Phaeax, is now generally believed to 
be the composition of a later sophist, as shown both by his 
ignorance of history and his polished style. It is hardly neces- 
sary to analyse these speeches individually, as they are not 
very important specimens of Greek oratory, and their loose and 
disconnected structure makes a brief .abstract impossible. 

If we take up the speech on the MysterieSy which is far the 
longest and the most characteristic, we can frame from it a per- 
fectly adequate idea of his style, which in the other orations is 
less marked and striking, though of the same complexion. He 
opens with a proem, which reappears in the nineteenth oration 
of Lysias, and which both orators seem to have adopted from 
some collection of commonplaces by an earlier sophist. But 
when we compare both versions, we find that Andocides 
inserts matter of his own, and reverts again to his model, 
whereas Lysias seems to have used it with hardly any modifi- 
cation. In Blass' text (Teubner, 187 1) the quotations from the 
proem are printed in special tjrpe, so that the reader can easily 
see the use made of it by our orator. He then proceeds, after 
expressing a doubt what line he will follow, to a long narra- 
tive of his share in the affair of the Hermae, and the various 
informations tendered concerning it He shows that his in- 
forming only touched the Hermokopidse, and had nothing 
to say to the profenation of the Mysteries, with which he 
was now charged. The whole narrative is very lively and 
picturesque, and full of a natural charm rarely to be found 
amid the artifices of Greek orators. The scene in the prison 
(§ 48) is very pathetic, and worthy of special note.* He is at 

piov ovvfKiKKuffrOf ^kov 8^ ry iilv fi'frrrip t^ 8i aScA^^ ry Zh yvv^ xal 
V(u8cs, ^y Zh Bo^ KoL oIktos kXoUvtwv koX 6Zvpofi4vo»y rh irapSvra Kandf 
^4yu xp6s fit XapfilZris, &v fifv aveypiSs, ^Aikic^s Zh Kcd avveKrpauptXs r-p 
oiKiif, Tp TififTfpcf iK TcuddSf 8ti ^AvZokIZti, t&v fihv Tap6pT(oy Kcuc&y dpas rh 
h^tBoSf iyio 8' iy fihv rapf\d6vri XP^^'V ovZep 4Z(6fJLriv \4yuv evZd ae Kuwetu, 

6* 
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great pains to contradict the charge that he confessed any per- 
sonal guilt, or brought any charges whatever against his father 
and relations, whom he claims, on the contrary, to have saved 
from an unjust sentence. The legal portions of the speech, in 
which he discusses the various kinds of an/ita, and the subse- 
quent restoration not merely of ^rifwiy but of exiles, are not so 
clear, and evidently not so much to the taste of the speaker. 
But when he reverts again to p>ersonal matters, and attacks the 
motives and private character of his accusers, especially Callias, 
son of Hipponicus, he becomes very lively and striking. A 
very full and accurate analysis of this and the other orations is 
given by Blass.* 

§ 383. The criticisms upon his style are, however, all based 
on the formal and technical ideas of the rhetoricians, and seem 
to me to do little justice to the orator. They call him simple, 
unadorned, irregular, and wanting in method and vigour. They 
notice that his periods run frequently into abnormal construc- 
tions, and end in anacolutha. They mark his frequent digres- 
sions, and the want of due proportion in the parts of his 
speeches. They complain that, although he generally uses the 
language of common life, and is even vulgar and comic in his 
pictures, he nevertheless often employs poetical idioms, which 
violate the strict notions of Attic prose. But if we remem- 
ber that his speeches must have been published, not as 
models of style, but as pamphlets vindicating the character and 
policy of the author, who was no rhetor or sophist, but merely a 
cultivated aristocrat, most of these charges fall to the ground. 
In fact Andocides stands nearest of all the Attic orators to our 
modern conception of a public speaker. We do not admire too 

vvv ^k &vctyKd(oficti 8ick r^v irapovirav ovfA<f>opdy, oTs yhp iypSo koX ots ffvv- 
^<T9a Jkvtv rifiwv rSov (nrfytvSov, ovroi ixX reus airicus 5i* ts rifi€7s &iroXA^/AC0a 
ol fihy avrwy rfBvcurip ol Bh oXxovrai fpt{iyovrc5i fftpQv ainuy Kcprayv6tn-€s 
&$iK6iV .... el iJKovffas ri rovrov rov Tpdyfiaros, uv(, koX irp£roy fih^ 
artavrhy ffrntrov, tZrc Bh rhy irarfpo, tv eixis icrt are fidKiara ^iAc?ir, k. r. \, 
\4yoyroo 5e S &vhp€s rov Xapfiliov ravra, hnifioKoCvruv h\ rcoy &AAaiv iced 
Uereioyros hhs kKdffTOv, 4v€$ufjL-fi$7iv Tphs iuavroy & Tdyrcov fy^ ScivotcCtji 
orvfKpop^ Tepivtaav, irSrepa irtpilZw rods i/iavrov ovyyeyus i,voWvfx4vovs 

&8llC(Vy, K. T. \. 

* AB, i. 300, sq. 
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strict or logical a frame, we like the language of common life, 
adorned occasionally with flowers of poetic ornament ; we en- 
joy digressions and personal attacks as giving life and point to 
political debate. It is moreover confessed that by his dramatic 
habit of introducing the very words of other speakers, he has at- 
tained a very striking amount of ethos, in the sense of character- 
painting, which lends a great additional charm to his narrative. 
But we can understand how this orator was always despised 
by the formal and technical writers, to whom we owe all our 
information on this side of Greek literatiure. Yet it is hardly 
creditable to modem critics that they should blindly follow this 
judgment, and ignore the very interesting and modem fea- 
tures in this remarkable man, who alone represents to us the 
amateur and non-professional eloquence of the higher classes at 
Athens.* 

§ 384. The external history of the text is bound up with that 
of Antiphon, both authors being handed down to us together, 
except that the good Oxford MS. (N) omits Andocides. Other- 
wise what has been said above of the MSS. and the Aldine prin- 
ceps on Antiphon may be consulted. A G. Bekker has pub- 
lished a translation and commentary on the orator (Quedlinb. 
1832). Without producing special editions, Sluiter, Meier, 
Vater, KirchhofF, Hirschig and others have elucidated many 
points in the text.' Baiter and Sauppe's, and Blass' are the 
best texts. 

§ 385. Widely different in character from Andocides was his 
contemporary and relation, Critias, bom also of a noble family, 
which had been known and celebrated as far back as Solon's 

' Perhaps I should add that in the Phcsdrus of Plato, an amateut 
speech on Eros is composed by way of contrast with the formal epideixU 
which he professes to quote from Lysias. There is, moreover, a long 
attack on formal rhetoric, and an exposition of the conditions which 
modems would think proper for an orator, though the standard of Plato 
is too high. Possibly the speeches of Phocion, if we had them, were 
similar protests against artificial rhetoric from the practical side. But the 
dissent of Socrates and his school, and of such men as Phocion, were in- 
effectual in stopping the tide of public opinion in favour of professional 
and technical eloquence. 

« Cf. Blass's Preface to his Ed. (Teubner), p. vi. 
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time. Indeed, both Solon and Anacreon celebrated the beauty 
of the ancestors of Critias.* We hear through Xenophon and 
Plato that Critias applied himself much to mental culture, and 
attended the teaching of Socrates, but would not be dissuaded 
by him from pursuing immoral objects, and hence quarrelled 
with the philosopher.* Nevertheless it is very remarkable that 
a man who made literature only a stepping-stone to political 
influence should have attained so high a point in various kinds 
of writing. 

He may have been bom about 450 b.c, but showed little 
prominence up to the time of the Four Hundred, of whom 
his fether Callaeschrus was a prominent member. Of course 
he was always an oligarch, but he probably spent his earlier 
life in study, and did not see a proper scope for his energies. 
It is remarkable that he took no strong side with the Four 
Hundred, so that he not only remained at Athens, but pro- 
posed decrees about the recall of Alcibiades, and the enquiry 
into Phrynichus* death, which show a desire to agree with the 
democracy. Yet he roused the suspicions of Cleophon, who 
had him banished. It was during his exile, in the dissolute 
society of Thessalian nobles, that he developed that strong 
hatred of the democracy, and that general lawlessness and vio- 
lence, which make his name a byword among later Athenians. 
His career as one of the Thirty, and his death in battle against 
Thrasybulus, are matters of notoriety. He was evidently a 
man of strong clear head and logical consistency, but probably 
a sceptic in morals, and an advocate of the worst theories of 
the sophists whom Plato brings up as opponents to Socrates. 

Though highly cultivated in music and literature, though a 
good artist in various kinds of poetry and prose, he was a ruth- 
less and cruel man, upon whose nature the refinement of aris- 
tocratic birth and good society had no effect His political 
misdeeds have, however, probably obscured his literary merits ; 
for he sums up in himself all the forms and kinds of Attic 
literature, and in all of them he attained a certain eminence. 
We have spoken above (§137) of his poetry, of his elegiacs and 
hexameters, which were political and aristocratic in tone, and of 

» Xen. Mentor, i. 2, §§ 12, sq. 
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his tragedies (§ 232), which seem to have quite outdone Euripi- 
des in preaching scepticism and a contempt for received dogmas. 
Nevertheless, the frequent attribution of his plays to Euripides 
shows how high was their poetical merit In prose he wrote 
descriptions of the polities of Sparta, Thessaly, and other 
states ; lives of celebrated men, such as Homer and Archilochus ; 
and philosophical discussions, of which Galen quotes one 
on the nature of love. Hermogenes quotes as to oratory his 
vpooi/jiia Bri^riyopiKu. His prose works are said to have been 
the best, but, being long neglected on account of the deep 
hatred which his life inspired, were first revived and praised by 
Herodes Atticus, and then criticised next to the Ten by Hermo- 
genes, by Philostratus and others. It excites some surprise 
that he did not supplant Andocides in the Canon of the Ten 
orators. Unfortunately we only possess a few trifling fragments 
of his prose, and need not therefore discuss the judgments ot 
the critics. They praise his taste and purity, and remark that 
he rather belonged to the new Attic writers, having none of 
the harshness of Thucydides, who nevertheless survived him. 
He was subtle and persuasive, but not, say they, fiery or vehe- 
ment His political violence was, we may fear, rather the result 
of deliberate selfishness and cruelty than of wild passion, for even 
in his poetry this latter quality seems absent, or under strict 
control. But from his manysidedness, and from his strictly aris- 
tocratic tone, he would have been a very good representative 
of Periclean culture, and of the older bloom of letters at 
Athens, which passed away or changed with the Restoration. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ATTIC LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION — 
LYSIAS AND ISiEUS. 

§ 386. From this time onwards the aristocrats, as a party, 
seem to have been absorbed or destroyed, and though Plato 
shows plainly enough his tendencies, he lives apart from the 
people, and abandons all hope of acting upon the politics of his 
day. Charges of hostility to the demos are indeed still common 
in the quarrels of the day ; there is hardly a speech on public 
matters in the collection of Lysias in which it is not urged by 
the speaker against his adversary, and likewise pressed as a 
counter-charge. Even Thrasybulus does not escape it. But 
parties had been so broken up and confused by the disorders 
of fifteen years ; the adherents of the Four Hundred were so 
often enemies of those of the Thirty ; so many aristocrats had 
been exiled as too moderate ; so many time-servers had changed 
sides, that we cannot show any definite aristocratic party after 
this date. But it was a time of sad memories and of poignant 
regrets ; in spite of the amnesty voted, and honestly enough 
observed by the demos, every private accusation, every charge 
of peculation or violence, gave occasion for hints of former 
treason, and for suggestions that the over-indulgence of the state 
might now be rectified by condign punishment on another score. 

§ 387. It is of course not easy to draw lines of distinction in 
an epoch where a great number of literary men of various kinds 
were working collaterally, and where no year or decad could 
be wanting in intellectual work. But yet it seems, by some 
curious coincidence, that the lives of most of the great older 
lights of Attic literature closed during the dark troubles 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian war. Beginning with 
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Antiphon, we can enumerate Sophocles, Euripides, and Agathon 
in poetry ; Critias, Socrates, and Thucydides— all of whom 
died within a few years of the archonship of Eucleides. It 
does not appear indeed that among so many authors more 
than two— Aristophanes and Andocides — of those whom we 
know, wrote before this crisis, and also after it Andocides, as 
I have explained, is not of much importance. The later work 
of Aristophanes is perhaps the strongest evidence we have of 
the altered tone of Hterature after the year 399 B.C. Attic 
life was no longer the stormy existence of a tyrant demo- 
cracy, ruling a great dominion, and occupied with imperial 
interests — a society keen and intellectual, but rude withal, and 
in some respects coarse and cruel. The Athens of Isocrates 
and Plato is a tamer and more cultured city, in which for a 
generation political interests sink into a secondary place, and 
in which intellectual and moral culture come into the fore- 
ground. This is really the time in which the change took place 
from the Periclean to the Demosthenic citizen.^ The Athenians 
of the Restoration, excluded from empire by the predominance 
of Sparta, sought material wealth and social refinement ; they 
paid mercenaries to perform the military duties which had no 
vital importance in their eyes. And for awhile all enterprise, 
even in art, paused. The glories of Pheidias found no rival till 
the schools of Scopas and Praxiteles, a generation later, re- 
kindled the torch. Attic poetry decayed, and never recovered. 
The New Comedy gained its greatness at the expense of all 
the higher flights of fancy, and cannot rank higher than the 
genteel comedy of Sheridan. 

It cannot, however, be held that the years immediately 
following Eucleides were merely days of rest and weari- 
ness, for, as if to mark the epoch of the Restoration, several 
eminent men, who attained maturity some years before, now 
enter the field of literature, and perfect the development of 
Attic prose. Of these four stand pre-eminent above the 
rest — Lysias, Isocrates, Plato, and Xenophon. These men, 
historians, pamphleteers, philosophers, court advocates, occupy 
the field till circumstances again brought Athens into the 

* Grote*s Ilisf.^ vol. xi. p. 390, and my Social Life in Greece^ p. 269. 
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position of asserting Hellenic interests against foreign do- 
mination ; then political oratory revives with Demosthenes 
and his compeers. The lighter literature of the epoch — the 
many anecdotists whom later compilers quote, the Middle 
Comedy, which gave a picture of the society of the day, are 
unfortimately lost, and though fragments of comedies survive 
in hundreds, we can form no adequate notion of the merits of 
even Antiphanes and Alexis. The dramatic side of Plato and 
of Xenophon only gives us a glimpse into aristocratic life, a few 
realistic pictures in Lysias' speeches show an ugly counterpart 
in the poorer ranks. But if the social aspects of Athens are in 
this period but partially preserved, her intellectual development 
stands before us in a very dear and instructive way, for we 
have ample specimens of the style — ^the way of thinking— of all 
the great prose writers of the age. 

§ 388. We will commence with Lysias, the oldest of 
them, whose technical education must have been completed 
in the earlier epoch, but whose literary activity, though late 
in development, starts with peculiar freshness and vigoui 
at the very opening of the Restoration. With him, moreover, 
we enter upon a new phase of oratory, and that which is 
the most characteristic of old Greek thought and culture. I 
have sketched in the last page the general condition of Attic 
society after the return of Thrasybulus, how external peace 
and an enforced amnesty left many private feuds, and em- 
bittered many new disputes. I may add that the Athenians, 
who had no longer a great empire to control, turned to a 
closer scrutiny of domestic affairs and of home finance. The 
state was now poor, and tlie citizens unable to bear heavy 
taxation ; it is not unlikely that many men of doubtful cha- 
racter, who had made money abroad, came to Athens, and 
were allowed to obtain or regain civic rights (like Andocides), 
because they would undertake liturgies and other expensive 
state burdens. On the other hand, there were constant com- 
plaints of peculation and waste among public servants — one 
man is charged with embezzling the revenues in the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs, another is capitally accused for 
squandering the public chest in adding to the public sacrifices 
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by false statutes, and thrusting upon the state religious burdens 
too great for it to bear. Thus this p)eriod of external quiet 
at Athens was prominently an age of Htigation/ It was not 
unlike the crisis at Syracuse which was said to have produced 
the earliest masters of rhetoric, Corax and Tisias. 

But at Athens Antiphon had already domesticated the art 
We can therefore expect only a new development with the 
rise of more favourable conditions. This new development is 
distinctly and prominently set before us in the oratory of 
Lysias. Let it be remembered that the Athenian theory of 
public life and of citizen duties required every man to appear 
personally and transact his own business; as the assembly 
must not be made up of elected representatives, but of the free 
citizens in person, so in the law courts it was abhorrent to 
Athenian notions of the personal dignity and importance of 
citizenship that any man should hand over his affairs to a pro- 
fessional advocate, and sit by as a mute. Far less would any 
Athenian judge have ventured to insult or perplex the litigant 
who endeavoured to plead his own cause, and escape from the 
heavy expense of employing a professional pleader. All this 
trade-union feeling which marks the judges and the bar of 
modem days was unknown at Athens. There was rather an 
opposite feeling in the Attic courts. The jury suspected and 
feared the devices of an art which professed openly to confuse 
the right and the wrong, and to give the victory to the worse 
over the better cause. As it was nevertheless inevitable that 
feeble or inexperienced litigants should seek the assistance of 
those who made the law their study, we find that the profession 
of paid advocate, or professional speech-writer, assumed this 
curious phase at Athens, that the orator must conceal himself, 
that he must assunje not only the case but the person of his 
litigant, and, while pleading his cause, avoid all display ot 
power or of art which the jury might suspect as too perfect for 
an average citizen. 

Thus the logographer of the Restoration was strictly a 
dramatic author, differing from the poet in this, that while his 
plot was given him by the case in hand, the arguments, the 
diction, nay even the particular emotions to be expressed were 
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devised by the advocate, and put into the mouth of on 
actor, who, however poor in forensic gifts, had at least a deep 
interest in thd performance, and a personal knowledge of the 
circumstances of the case. It had been said by older rhetors 
that what was probable (ckik) was more valuable in argument 
than what was true, as such ; this principle was carried to a 
for finer point by the so-called ifio-Koaa (conveying of dia- 
racter) and the wpiroy — two hardly distinguishable qualities' — 
of the school of Lysias. Thus when critics, old and new, note how 
like to comedy are many of the details in Lysias' speeches, they 
have caught only particular cases of these * comic graces ' which 
are really of the very essence of this artistic logography. It is a 
matter of common remark how dramatic genius seems to have 
faded out at Athens after the days of the three great tragedians 
and the old comic poets. Perhaps it would be truer to say 
that this talent became diffused through a wider area, and 
through branches of literature apparently foreign to it. Dra- 
matic speech-writing and dramatic dialogue (as with Plato) 
occupied the attention of great artists who might in an earlier 
generation have held a foremost place among writers for the 
stage. There was a reality about the courts, and a freedom 
about the schools, which suited various complexions of mind. 
But the talent, though disguised, is there still ; we are still in 
the presence of Attic thought and Attic culture of the highest 
t}'pe. With this preface we turn to the details. 

§ 389. Lysias, an Athenian by birth, was the son of the Syra- 
cusan Kephalus, a man of respectability and fortune, who was 
persuaded by the influence of Pericles to settle in Athens as a 
tne^icy where he carried on a thriving manufacture, chiefly as an 
armourer. He is introduced as a very old man, living in 
refined and elegant society, at the opening of Plato's Republic. 
It appears from the house property owned at Athens and the 
Peiraeus by both Kephalus and by his sons, that they must 

* Dion3rsius speaks of the TpdTOp (appropriateness) in three respects ; as 
regards the character of the speakery as regards the character of the atuH- 
encCf and as regards the character of the speech itself , which should change 
according as narrative, argument, or appeal become necessary. The first 
of these is ^doy. 
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have all been of the privileged class of aliens called isoteieisy who 

were assessed the same state-burdens as citizens, though they 

enjoyed no full political rights. The date of Lysias' birth seems 

to be wrongly stated in the Lives of him as 458 b.c, in which 

case he would have been nearly sixty years old before he made 

his first essay as an orator. For other critical reasons the date 

of his birth has been brought down by recent scholars to about 

435 B.C., but this is merely a matter of inference, and depends 

on our denying the accuracy of Plato's picture of the family in 

his dialogues. We are told that as a boy of fifteen he, and at 

least one of his brothers, went to Thurii, and the assimiption 

that they went among the original settlers was the main cause 

of the orator's birth being fixed at the now rejected earlier 

date. But there is no reason to sustain this view. It seems 

that at Thurii he came in contact with Tisias or his pupils, 

and studied under them the art of rhetoric, in which he became 

known as a theorist, probably at an early age. 

We hear from Aristotle that he kept a school of rhetoric, 
but that finding himself outdone as a theorist by Theodorus, 
he took to practical oratory, in which he was without any 
dangerous rival. This story, repeated for us by Cicero, is I 
think suspicious, because, as Lysias seems to have adopted 
speech-writing for a profession owing to his loss of fortune, we 
need not conceive his adopting rhetoric from any other mo- 
tive, and we find him coming out as a great practical orator 
immediately after the catastrophe which deprived him of his 
fortune. Moreover, Plato in his Fhcedrus, which is supposed to 
be a discourse between Socrates and Phaedrus, when Lysias is 
a young and rising man, speaks of him already as a celebrated 
orator.^ However this may be, it seems certain that he so- 
journed at Thurii from the age of fifteen till the Sicilian disaster 
brought troubles on the democratic party through most cities 
of Magna Grsecia, and he was among the 300 citizens banished 

" Grote (Plato, i. p. 200, note) makes this allusion in the Phadrus an 
argument for his view that it was not written till after 399 B.C. He thinks 
that Lysias, according to his own statement of his want of experience in 
the opening of the speech against Eratosthenes, was not famous before 
that date. 
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by a revolution which sent him back to Athens in the archon- 
ship of Callias (412, rc). Here he and his brother Polemar- 
chus carried on their business, and apparently without incurring 
the general impoverishment which affected Athens at the close 
of the Peloponnesian War. For when the Thirty were in 
power, and were looking out for convenient persons to plunder, 
these brothers, with other resident aliens, were chosen as 
affording the best booty. In the striking narrative of his 
speech against Eratostfienes^ an adherent of the Thirty, Lysias 
has told us the story of this cruel and violent proceeding, 
in which his elder brother, Polemarchus, was put to death with- 
out cause or trial, the property of both seized by the Thirty, 
and Lysias only saved by presence of mind and accident from 
their hands. When in exile at Megara he seems to have worked 
actively in aid of the democratic party. Plutarch's Life, ap- 
parently quoting from his lost speech about the benefits he had con- 
ferred {fya. Athens), states that he presented Thrasybulus* soldiers 
with all the rest of his property, 2,000 drachmae and 200 shields, 
which must have been invested in business far from Athens. 
He, moreover, collected mercenaries, and persuaded the Elean 
Thrasydemus, his own great friend, and a strong democrat in 
politics, to give two talents in aid of the undertaking. It was 
in consequence proposed by Thrasybulus, as soon as they suc- 
ceeded, that civic rights should be accorded to Lysias ; but the 
proposal, though carried, was indicted by Archinus, a companion, 
perhaps a rival of Thrasybulus, as illegal, because proposed 
before the council who should have prepared it were pro- 
perly elected, and in consequence Lysias remained for the rest 
of his life an isoteles. Several somewhat hostile allusions to 
Thrasybulus in the extant speeches have puzzled the critics, 
who think that the orator ought to have been a staunch adherent 
of his democratic friend — as if it were not part of Lysias* art to 
assume the person of his client, and perhaps by such very allu- 
sions to lull the suspicions of the jury that he and not a simple 
citizen was pleading the cause. But we do ndl know how far 
this disguise was possible, or whether it was not as transparent 
as that of the assumed authorships which we noticed in the Old 
Comedy of the previous generation. For we hear that Lysias 
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having lost his fortune, and having revealed to both himself and 
others his practical power in prosecuting the murderers of his 
brother, became so popular a professional speech-writer, that 
at least 200 of his speeches (not to mention spurious attri- 
butions) were preserved. Among the many rivals who may 
have written some of the speeches assigned to him, none ap- 
proached him in celebrity. We hear nothing further concern- 
ing his private life, save that he stood in intimate relations to a 
certain Metaneira, though married to his niece, the daughter 
of his youngest brother, Brachyllus, according to a common 
fashion at Athens. He does not seem to have lived to an 
advanced age, his latest extant speeches not reaching, I think, 
below 480 B.C The epigram or poem of Philiscus upon him 
cited in Plutarch's Life is so corrupt as not to be worth quot- 
ing ; * but there is a fine bust of him in the Naples Museum, 
which seems to be genuine, and shows a strong, clear, somewhat 
hard face. 

§ 390. The speeches of Lysias are upon so great a variety 
of subjects, that it is extremely difficult to classify them. The 
great majority are very short pleadings in private disputes, some 
on trifling subjects, but even here constantly touching on public 
affairs, and discussing the general character both of the litigants, 
and of the public men of the day. But before entering on this 
side of the orator's work, we may dispose briefly of his rhetorical 
and political speeches — I mean political as opposed to mere 
court arguments. Of his earlier works, his technical treatise, 
which is alluded to, and his erotic and panegyrical efforts, which 
were extant both in the form of speeches and of letters, we know 
almost nothing. But a curious sketch or specimen of his rhe- 
torical essays on erotic subjects is preserved in the Phcedrus of 
Plato, where Socrates insists on Phsedrus reading out to him a 
composition of the kind which he has just heard Lysias, the 
famous orator, deliver. There is considerable controversy as 
to the genuineness of this document, most English and French 
critics, such as Mr. Jowett and M. Perrot, ^ holding it to be a 

» Cf. BergkJ Lyr, Fragg. p. 640. 

* Mr. Grote, in his admirable chapter on the Phadnts (Grote's PlatOy 
iL cap. xxiv.), seems never jto have suspected the genuineness of this docu- 
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mere satirical imitation of the orator by Plato, many Germans, 
and among them Blass, asserting it to be a real transcript. 
Blass, indeed, goes so far as to say that even such a stylist as 
Plato could not have produced so characteristic an imitation of 
the graces and turns of Lysias, whose speech is here, as he well 
ohsGrvGSyformaiiy far superior to Socrates* answer. But surely 
the imitation of Agathon's style in the Symposium shows how 
clever a counterfeiter Plato could be. I confess myself not con- 
vinced by these arguments, nor by others such as this, that the 
direct assertion of its being read from a written copy precludes 
its being the invention of Plato. The historical impossibilities in 
the Dialogues show plainly how far Plato considered his dramatic 
license to extend, and it seems more likely that he closely paro- 
died some kindred speech of the orator, than that he intro- 
duced real quotation of such length into his compositions— a 
practice which would have inestimably increased their value 
for the history of literature. From ljys\as^ panegyricus we have, 
on the contrary (in Dionysius), a genuine fragment, that of a 
speech delivered at the ninety-eighth Olympiad, when the 
elder Dion)rsius of Syracuse sent a pompous embassy to contend 
at the games. The subject is the increasing danger to Greece 
from the great king on the one side, and the Sicilian t)rrant 
on the other, with strong exhortations to harmony among Hel- 
lenes, and a firm resistance to the encroachments of both. 
The mob at Olympia, as we are told, in consequence of this 
address, hooted the poems of Dionysius, plundered his gilded 
and embroidered tents, and insulted his deputation, but this 
was the only effect produced. The critic Dionysius says it was 
inferior in weight and dignity to similar compositions of Iso- 
crates and Demosthenes, The fragment, however, as far as it 
goes, seems quite equal to the more diffuse rhetoric of the 
former, and must have been fully as exciting to the hearers, 
though Dionysius says it is not so. 

§ 391. The Epitaphios * appears to be spurious, and I will 

ment. But he was a man strangely easy of faith concerning the alleged 
authorship of Greek documents, and in the same chapter (p. 256) impdies 
his belief in the authenticity of the Epitaphios of Lysias. 
» Or. 2. 
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therefore postpone the consideration of it to aiWtjRjr. placed f 
where we can bring it into comparison with other displayiy of the ^' * 
kind. Of the imaginary speech for Nikias before the Syra-/ 
cusans, we have only a sentence or two, and though it was ' ^ 
accepted by Theophrastus, it is likewise of doubtful authenti" 
city. But a genuine and interesting fragment of a ^17^11770^/1,* 
or deliberative speech, has been preserved by Dionysius, 
in which the speaker urges a complete restoration of the 
democracy after the expulsion of the Thirty, against the pro- 
posal of Phormisius to limit civic rights to landholders. In 
this, as in many other speeches, Lysias spoke his own strong 
sentiment against every form of government except that of the 
whole people. This sentiment is practically illustrated by the 
longest and best known of his court speeches, that against 
Eratosthenes^ delivered in his own person, and generally stated 
(after his own exordium) to be the first essay that he made in 
court. It falls after the fragment just mentioned, which must 
have been delivered in 403 b.c. The only other document in 
the collection of earlier date is the speech for Polystratus^ 
which may be as early as 406, but which all good critics refuse 
to consider genuine. 

I may remark that spurious speeches like this, if really 
delivered at the time they profess, and not the work of later 
sophists, are a most valuable index of the general condition 
of Attic oratory apart from the great masters who towered above 
the average crowd. 

§ 392. The speech against Eratosthenes is in every respect a 
very fine oration, full of point and of vigour, but only exhibiting 
a certain number of Lysias' perfections. The narrative of his 
brother's murder and his own escape is admirable, and the press- 
ing of his proof by questioning of the accused irresistible. But 
far more interesting to us is the sketch of the political acts of 
Theramenes, who at the moment was somewhat rehabilitated in 
character by his enmity to Critias and his tragical death. The 
whole speech seems intended to have a larger scope than the 
condemnation of Eratosthenes, who is too contemptible an 
adversary to have his motives dissected, or his character painted 

' Or. 34. 
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at full length. Neither does Ljrsias seek to convey his own 
character to the jury, a device chiefly useful to a defendant, but 
not to a plaintiff who merely sought to fasten his charge upon 
the adversary. 

The speech against Agoratus is very similar in character, 
except that both plaintiff and defendant are lower in the social 
scale, so that while there is less of general political argument, 
there are more copious details, especially of the wretched 
conduct of Agoratus, who after becoming a tool to the Thirty 
and doing to death a large number of honest citizens, escaped 
to Phylae, and attempted to join the democrats.* Though 
saved from instant death by Anytus, who nobly reminded 
his soldiers that this was not the time or place to take ven- 
geance on their enemies, he was shunned as an accursed 
outcast, and when attempting to join the solemn procession 
on the return of the exiles from Peiraeus, was disarmed and 
driven off with scorn by iEsimus, the chief of the ceremony. 
Thus if this oration is remarkable for Lysias* dramatic power 
or character-drawing, it is in the drawing of the adversary. 
This feature recurs in several of the lesser orations spoken by 
plaintiffs, of which I may refer the reader to that against Aid- 
hiades (the younger), a dissolute young debauchee, who is de- 
picted as having inherited only his father's vices ; ^ that against 
Philon,' in which a mean and selfish creature, who pro- 
fited by his neighbour's misery, is brought before us in strong 
colours ; that against Diogeiton,* who was a false guar- 
dian, and an oppressor of helpless orphans, according to 
his accuser ; and that against Nikomachus.* 

§ 393. Far more striking, however, and more artistic than 
these portraits of adversaries, are the portraits conveyed by 
Lysias of the characters of defendants in their own speeches. 
Here character was of great importance, for in answer to the 
allegations of the prosecutor, the defendant, without boasting 

' §§ 77, sq. 

* The authorship of this oration, which is evidently a genuine speech, is 
doubted by Blass and others, chiefly because they think the character-paint- 
ing not delicate enough for Lysias (Bias?, i. 406). 

» Or. 21. * Or. 32. » Or. 30. 
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or insolence, was bound to let the jury know his past history, 
his services to the state, and his general blamelessness of life. 
This is more strictly the ethopaia for which the orator was so 
celebrated. His defendants are all personages distinct enough 
for a drama or a modern novel. The most remarkable ex- 
amples are those found in the speech for Mantitheos,* that of 
the accused, a political character, in or. 25, that of the speaker 
in or. 21 (very shnilar, with delicate distinctions, to that of 
Mantitheos), and that of the defendant charged with cutting 
away a sacred olive on his estate. 

I will pause for a moment at this group ; it consists of 
people of consideration, who come forward to speak with 
confidence and dignity in their own behalf. The speech of 
Mantitheos, whose name is preserved in the superscription, 
is the most remarkable. He is a young aristocrat, whose 
ancient family and good traditions have prompted him not to 
only to seek danger in the van of battle, and retire firom action 
more slowly than the mighty Thrasybulus, but to ascend the 
bema without waiting for the sanction of mature age, and to 
advise the people on public affairi. He chooses, moreover, to 
adopt a st}'le of dress and of life suited to his aristocratic 
station, though no one has ever seen him joining in the revel- 
ries and the misconduct of other young men of the same class. 
He thanks his present adversary, who has questioned his fitness 
for the council, for having given him a fitting opportunity in 
the scrutiny (doKi^ania) of exhibiting his life. Though some- 
what self-assertive for our notions of good taste, the speech 
is admirably suited to a young Greek aristocrat. The other 
discourses of the same class, being delivered by older men, are 
calmer and less confident, but each of them conveys a strong 
and clear impression of the speaker's respectability, dignity, 
and superiority to any vulgar crime. 

§ 394. Passing to a lower condition of society, we may cite 
the oration on the property of Aristophanes^ in which the speaker's 
father, who was already dead, was charged with having made 
away with the money of Aristophanes, confiscated after his 
execution by public decree. Here the speaker, touching lightly 

» Or. 16. 
VOL. II. — 7 
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on the dreadful fete of Aristophanes (who was executed without 
trial, and even his body refused to his relatives), endeavours to 
show that his own fether and he himself were quiet, unpre- 
suming people, his father having maintained a good character to 
the age of seventy, when he died, and he himself having been 
too young to share in such a crime. Still more characteristic is 
the first oration, on the killing of EratosthmeSy whom the speaker 
found in his wife's chamber, having discovered her infidelity by 
a slave, and having summoned various friends to be witnesses 
of the outrage. The picture of the innocent and unsuspicious 
husband— a man of the poorer class ; of all the suggestive cir- 
cumstances which he overlooked from thorough confidence in 
his wife; of his sudden awakening to a knowledge of her guilt — 
all this is drawn in homely detail, and with masterly power. 

Similar in some respects, though contrasted in not asserting 
complete innocence and justification, are the speeches in reply 
to Simon^ and in answer to the charge of malicious wounding,^ 
The speakers, who had quarrelled with rivals in somewhat 
disreputable love affairs, while admitting their folly, and the 
reality of the brawl, assert their own efforts to keep things 
quiet, and the fury and unreasonableness of their opponents. 
All three orations are very interesting in opening to us 
views into the inner life of the lower classes at Athens. To 
take them as specimens of public morality, as is done by 
most Germans and the English critics who follow them, is 
to make the Newgate Calendar an index of average morals. 
As this has been done for Ireland in the last century by a 
distinguished historian, we must protest against its being done 
for Athens. 

§ 395. Last in this class of speeches I will mention the very 
interesting speech on behalf of the Invalid Pauper, whose 
allowance of an obol per diem, according to the Athenian 
poor-law, was challenged, and who shows that his case is a fair 
one for public charity. The old grammarians, who could not 
understand how the great Lysias should plead in such a case, 
where the issue was trifling and any remuneration impossible, 
rejected it as spurious. Most modems are of the opposite 

" Or. 3 and 4. 
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opinion, justly. But they seem hardly to have appreciated the 
circumstances of the case, which are easily to be deduced from 
the speech. The alleged pauper was evidently what we call 
* a character,' with a small shop close to the agora, the com- 
mon resort of many people far above him in means and sta- 
tion, who were doubtless attracted by his wit or his drollery. 
These people, moreover, seem to have lent him horses to 
ride, and Ais fact, together with the distinguished company 
which thronged his shop, led the accuser to believe that he 
was not alvvaroi:^ without means of helping himself It is 
indeed more than probable that his influential friends got him 
put on the relief list in preference to more deserving appli- 
cants. . This created envy against him, and he found himself 
in danger of losing his pension. We can imagine him appeal- 
ing with comic pathos to Lysias, who probably frequented his 
shop with other strollers in the agora, and we can imagine how 
the company would join in entreating the great advocate to 
help so useful and popular a character. Thus half in charity, 
half in fun, Lysias writes him a> defence, which could only have 
had effect when spoken by a well-known and original character, 
and which gains or loses almost all its point by the delivery. 

There is all manner of fun in the speech, comic pathos, 
parody of serious arguments, unexpected turns ; but it must 
be acted to produce any effect Most of the arguments are 
not serious, and the impression produced is that the speaker 
was by nq means so badly off as he pretends ; yet the defence 
would be very telling, when a trifling sum was at issue, and 
would be sure to carry the Council by its cleverness and its 
racy humour. This tendency to the humorous is very apparent 
in two other speeches, that against Theomnestus^ who endea^ 
voured to evade a charge by adhering to the letter of the law 
in contempt of its spirit, and the fragment against the Socratic 
iEschines, which draws a picture of the defendant worthy of 
Aristophanes. Allied, as usual, to this talent, is the power of 
pathos, which, though kept in restraint by the taste of the day, 
and sparingly admitted in early Greek oratory, is very promi- 
nent in the prison-scene drawn in the speech against Agoratus^^ 

* Or. la « § 39i sq. 
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which strongly resembles that already noted in Andocides 
(above, p. 129). Still finer and unique in our remains of 
Lysias is the narrative in the speech (gainst DiogHton^ which 
indeed Dionysius cites as a model, where the appeal of the 
mother of the orphans to her father, who was their guardian, is 
not inferior to the finest speeches in Euripides. I will quote 
it here, as being little known to ordinary students.' 

§ 396. I have endeavoiured to bring together these gene- 
ral featiu'es because the particular analysis of so many short 
speeches, on so many various subjects, would detain the reader 
far too long, and occupy a disproportionate space in this history. 
The argument, the authenticity, and the literary features of 
each speech have been fully discussed in Blass' Atiische Bered- 
samkdt and in Mr. Jebb's Attic Orators^ to either of which 
the special student of Lysias may turn for fuller information. 
I am likewise bound to pass by in silence the many political 
and social lights on the history of Athens afforded by the 
allusions of his speakers — many of them not creditable to the 
public morality of the Restored democracy, and showing how 
vague suspicions, political changes, and even the poverty of 
the public purse, were made the handles of private accusations. 

' § 22 : * iicwra <r\i Mh^i\(raSy i^i\^ * cIitcTk, ^X^'' rotravra }^fiar€Lf &s 
8urx<Aiaf ^paxfJ^ 6 roirwv itar^p Kar4\iitf koI rptdicovra (rrarripcis, i irap* 
c/Ao2 KaTaKfi<p$4ifra iK^lyov rcXcvr^croirros ^yie coi l^Ka ; koX iKfia\€7p 
roinovs ^|i»icay Ovyarpiiovs Svras 4k ttis oiKltts r^s abr&p iv rpifiwpioiSf 
iannci^^ovSf ov fitrli iuco\oi$ov, ov fifrh ffrpwfidrur, oh fitrii Ifiarltov, oi 
fierii r&p hritcXtav & 6 tcar^p <dno7s Kar4\titep, od8^ fitrii r&p irapoucaraBriKwp 
&s 4kupos irop^ trol Kar4Bero, KaX pvp robs fi^p 4k rris fiijTpvtas rijs 4fi^s 
iraiMeis 4p iroXAoTs xP^M^i^^^ cvSat/iovos 6pras* Ka\ ravra fihp koKws ttouTs' 
robs 8' 4fiobs iStKf7s, ots Mfivs 4k ttjs oIkIos 4KPdKitp &prl irXovtricap irrcoxobs 
imo^^i^cu irpodvfi^. icoi 4irl rotoirois fpyots otfrc robs 0€obs <t*ofip, o&r* 4fik 
r^p ir^p 9vyar4pa r^p avp€i9viay tuffx^^t ®*^* '^<*^ kJ^tXipov lUfip^irtu, kkXh 
itdyrtts fifJMs irepl 4\dTropos iroip, xp^f^"^^^' ' '''^^ H"^^ ^^^t ^ &ptp€s Zuca' 
crrai, iroWwp K(d ttipup ihrb rrjs yvpaiKhs ^B4prtop oSrv ti€T4drififp itdyrts 
oi irap6pTfs inrh rwp ro^tf iteirpayfA4po»p K<d rwp \SyotP tup 4K€lprjs, dpwprts 
lj.hp robs waiSas, oTa ^<rav itnrop06r€St iLPafiifApria'K6fi€Poi Bk rod iiiro0ay6pros, 
&s &pd^iop rT}s ovtrittt rhp 4irirpoxop Kar4\titfp, 4pBvfioiu€poi 8^ &s xctA.cir6M 
4^(vp€tp trtf XP^ *'^P^ '''^^ iavrov itt<rr€v<rat ripd, fidrc, ^ iip9p€s iiKOffrtd, 
firiZ4pa r&p trapSprvp Bipcurdcu ^9^|a<r0ai, &W& icol ioKp^pras /i)}8^ ^rrov 
r&p rnrop$6rwp ii.ri6prtts otx^<^^^ <rionr§. 
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Associated with these disagreeable features is the want of confi- 
dence in testimony shown through all his orations. After a pre- 
amble, and the prothesis, or first short statement of the case, 
the orator proceeds (where it is possible) to a narrative of the 
facts, in which he seeks in the clearest order and the simplest 
language to convey his client's view of the case. Then follows 
the.citing of witnesses, who swear to the truth of the narrative. 
But, instead of being content with this, the speaker generally 
goes on to general i priori arguments, based on the character 
or the interests of the litigants. Indeed, general character 
seems to have weighed far too much in the Athenian law- 
courts, as it will ever do where a trained judge is not present 
to guide and control the feelings of the jury. 

The attack on Atcibiades (or. 14, 15) is generally regarded 
as spurious, but by an early if not contemporary author, and 
bears curiously close relations to the speech of Isocrates de 
^igts, to which it seems to be a reply. But the speech attri- 
buted to Lysias is not from so masterly a hand as the defence 
by Isocrates. Another speech in the Lysian collection, that 
against PoiwchuSy has likewise distinct references to the same 
defence, which, though in form a court speech, is really an 
encomium on Alcibiades, and may have been a good deal 
niodified after its delivery for the purpose of publication. 

§ 397. The general merits of Lysias have been implied in the 
above review of his extant speeches. It is perhaps important 
to add that the pettiness of many of the causes pleaded, and 
the consequent shortness and dryness of the argument, espe- 
cially when delivered in support of the main speech {levTEpo- 
^yia), have much injured his reputation among modem students 
of Greek. Did we possess a few more of his great efforts, like 
those against Eratosthenes, Agoratus, and Diogeiton, we should 
better appreciate the praises of the ancient critics. 

But with this pettiness of particular causes seems connected 
the criticism of Plato, that Lysias, in contrast to Isocrates, or 
to Pericles, among his forerunners, did not seek to deduce his 
special arguments from general philosophical principles. This 
^as no doubt true ; we also find, as Plato says, his arguments 
strung together without logical nexus, and often repeated need- 
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lessly. On the other hand, this close adherence to the indi- 
vidual case gave him that wonderful variety which the ancients 
admired, observing that among 200 genuine speeches no fixed 
use of any commonplaces, even in the proem, could be found. 
But his occasional repetitions of arguments are probably inten- 
tional, and meant to bring important points before the court in 
an artless way, and as a simple man might do who could .not 
give weight or importance to a single statement by lofty diction 
or sounding periods. For, above all things, Lysias aimed at 
unaffected simplicity^ the tenue dicendi genus^ the a^eXijc \6yoQ 
of the critics, in which he was always considered the un- 
approached master. This character he attained by the use 
of plain words, having been the first to perceive that elegant 
and even dignified prose did not require poetical diction to 
exalt it — and here he broke loose completely firom the traditions 
of Gorgias. Secondly, he attained it by clear statement, there 
being seldom the least obscurity when we know the whole of 
the case, and where the text is not corrupt. Thirdly, by 
brevity— a feature which strikes us very much in most of his 
speeches, and which can only be fiiUy understood by regarding 
many of the shortest as mere auxDiary statements to the main 
argument. 

§ 398. Of course a great writer like Lysias does not bind 
himself slavishly by such rules. There are passages of deep 
emotion where imusual words and phrases occur, and where 
they are more natural than common diction. There are cases 
where, for the sake of pathos, he repeats an idea, and holds it 
before the audience with great effect; again, for the sake 
of point, he introduces those parallelisms and balancings 
of clauses, which were then so common in Attic eloquence 
that to avoid them was perhaps more affected than to use 
them. These ornaments are what give Lysias' speeches the 
archaic complexion which has been compared to the stiff curls 
and conventional smile of the older Attic sculpture, even in its 
high development under the hands of Calamis.* But all these 

> l)ionysius uses the parallel illustration of the old simple paintings with 
few colours and little perspective, as compared to the more ambitious 
modem works. But to us, unfortunately, his illustration is of no avail. 
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things are distinctly exceptions to his rule of extreme simpli- 
city, which would often degenerate into dryness or meagreness 
but for the exquisite gr<ue (x«P«c) which is the most brilliant 
feature of his genius. This quality, which cannot be analysed, 
has been extolled by all critics, and is equalled, especially in 
his narratives, by Herodotus alone of Greek prose writers. 
Indeed, as Antiphon stands close to Thucydides, and is strong 
on the argumentative or dialectical side, so Lysias approaches 
Herodotus, b^ing far superior in the historical or narrative part 
of his oratory. His style seems at first sight, as Dionysius 
observes, so simple and natural that anyone might hope to 
imitate it, whereas it is really the most exquisite and un- 
attainable art to copy nature artistically and yet with perfect 
accuracy. For this piupose he often deserts the rounded 
period, and uses, like Herodotus, an easy and lucid Xfftc 
€ipo/Lici/fy, which makes his story wonderfully plausible and per- 
suasive. Thus he steals upon his hearers, as the ancients 
observed, instead of coercing them by power and. grandeur. 
He also abandons his periods for an opposite purpose, when in 
passages of great excitement he adopts short unconnected 
clauses, as in the famous conclusion of his speech against 
Eratosthenes, and in the mother's description of her orphans 
before Diogeiton. All these peculiarities make it easy for us 
to understand how his critics thought him inferior in those 
panegyrical or deliberative harangues, where a periodic style 
was peculiarly effective. Thus a plain and forcible speaker in 
our own day might find great difficulty in composing a con- 
gratulatory address, which is expected to run in long and 
rounded sentences. Of course rhetors and grammarians have 
always preferred Isocrates, but if it were only as an antidote to 
that over-artificial and watery eloquence, the remains of Lysias 
are of inesrimable value. 

§ 399. Turning to the external history of his works, I have 
nothing to add to what has already been said about Plato's cri- 
ticism, except that he may have been biassed by Lysias* demo- 
cratic views, which led him constantly to attack and expose 
with great severity men with whom the philosopher had great 
sympathy. Aristotle very seldom mentions Lysias in compa- 
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rison with Isocrates, and Theophrastus, though regarding him as 
the t3rpe of the ' genus tenue/ seems to have thought Thrasyma- 
chus more important in the history of rhetoric. Deinarchus, 
Charisiusy and Hegesias are spoken of as imitating his style in 
contrast to that of Demosthenes. There were treatises com- 
posed upon him, as upon the other orators, by the Alexan- 
drian critics, but these are unfortunately lost, nor do we possess 
any scholia upon this author. But in Roman days, when there 
was a reaction against the florid Asianism, L}rsias found many 
admirers and students who aimed at old Attic simplicity and 
purity : of these C. Lie Calvus is the most important Cicero, 
who was attacked by this school, holds the balance very 
fairly between Lysias and his suppK)sed oppK)nents. He grants 
Lysias all the merits due to him, but prefers Demosthenes as a 
model on account of his power. 

In» the Augustan period, when Atticism triumphed, there 
were very full appreciations and discussions of Lysias by 
Dionysius and Caecilius, both of whom wrote special works on 
him, besides the extant tract of Dionysius, and many judg- 
ments of both these and of Hermogenes in relation to other 
orators. Various later commentators, such as Zosimus of 
Gaza, Zeno, Paulus Germinus, are cited in the Lexica. In 
fact, throughout all Greek criticism, his place seems fixed as 
next in importance to Demosthenes and Isocrates. Of the 
233 speeches declared genuine by Dionysius and Caecilius, of 
all these comments and explanations, we have only the critiques 
already cited, a good many special points in Suidas and Harpo- 
cratioft, the titles of about 170 speeches, and a single collection 
of 34 speeches, some of them imperfectly preserved, with about 
100 lesser fragments. 

§ 400. Bibliographical, The speeches (with the exception 
of the spurious Epiiaphios^ which was copied separately also) 
are handed down to us through one codex, ^ the Palatinus X, 
preserved at Heidelberg, which is the parent of all other 
copies, particularly of the Florentine, once esteemed of higher 
authority. Not only was X copied from an archetype already 

> Written in the twelfth century, and brought from Nicsea to Europe, 
Cf. a special article upon it by SchoU in Hermes^ vol. xi. pp. 202, sq. 
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mutilated, but it has itself lost several pages, and is, moreover, 
the work of a careless and inacciurate scribe, so that our text 
has afiforded critics ample scope for emendation and correction. 
Eight of the extant speeches (whole or partial) are attested 
by Dionysius, the ablest and most careful of the authorities 
on this question. Five he rejects ; others are doubtful. The 
selection seems made from two collections of Lysias* speeches, 
or else there are two selections from his whole works brought 
together. This is inferred from speeches on murder appearing 
in the first and twelfth places, the latter of them {against 
Eratosthenes) being evidently the first in order both of time 
and merit. But all closer classifications are complicated and 
unsatisfactory, owing to the great variety of the cases treated, 
as the reader will see firom Blass' discussion of the point* 

The first edition (Aldus, 15 13, with other orators) is taken 
not from the Palatiniis, but from the Athos MS., which Lascaris 
brought over, and which is now lost, but it was evidently an 
inferior copy of the same archet)rpe. In our own day, besides 
the Zurich editors, and the Teubner edition of Scheibe — ^both 
excellent — this author has received inestimable aid from the 
critical labours of Cobet, both in his Navce Lediones^ and in a 
special school edition (Amsterdam, 1863), which is of course 
the best text There are many good essays, and many selections 
with notes by the Germans, of whom I may mention Hoelscher, 
Prancken, Frohberger, Rauchenstein. There are German 
translations by Falk (Breslau, 1842) and F. Baur (2nd ed. 
Stuttgart, 1869). Excellent general estimates will be found (be- 
sides those of Blass and Mr. Jebb) in Perrot's and Girard's — the 
latter specially on Lysias — ^writings on Greek literature.* 

§ 401. It is usual to pass from the consideration of Lysias 
and his comt speeches to that of Isocrates and his epideictic 
displays, and then to return to Isseus as the special forerunner 
and master of Demosthenea But as the evidence of this 
latter relation is not very clear, and in any case only applies to 
a special class of Demosthenes' speeches — those against his 

' i. 348, 368. ^ 

« G. Perrot, £loqiience politique y ^c, h AtKhus^ vol. i., and J. Girard, 
d€ VAtticisme dans Lysias^ passim. 
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guardians — it seems preferable to take up the works of Isaeus 
in close connection with L3rsias9 to whom he affords many 
points of resemblance and of contrast This will enable us to 
form a better estimate of the legal eloquence of Athens before 
we turn to her philosophers and pamphleteers, who were also, 
according to the feshion of the day, orators and special students 
of rhetoric. 

§ 402. The darkness which shrouds the life of ISiEUS b 
hardly an accident ; it is rather the mark — I had almost said 
the distinguishing mark — of the developed profession to which 
he belonged. While Antiphon's apparent privacy of life only 
concealed an active and constant interference in public affairs, 
as was clearly shown when he came to lay aside the mask ; 
while Lysias' speeches contain several discourses of public in- 
terest and on public affairs in which he was personally con- 
cerned, the works of Isseus, not only as we have them, but 
as they were known to the ancients, were Xoyoi Xliwrunoi^ not 
merely for private individuals,* but on private suits, and in 
these they approach more nearly to what we should call 
Chancery practice than any other Attic eloquence preserved. 
Accordingly as our Chancery lawyers do not even attain the 
notoriety of those engaged in criminal or nisi-prius actions, far 
less that of political speakers, so Isaeus remains personally 
unknown, and even his speeches, remarkable though they be, 
have seldom been studied except by special enquirers into the 
principles of Attic jurisprudence. Hence the dates of his birth 
and death are not known. His origin is said doubtfully to 
have been of Chalcis, and his father's name Diagoras. He 
may have been an Euboean cleruch, driven back to Athens by 
the loss of the island to Athens, or a metoikos^ a resident alien, 

> The Greek argument of the fourth oration (concerning Nicostratus, 
&c.) says that Isaeus was related to Hagnon, nephew of the testator, and 
s(K>ke this speech in aid of them personally. As there is no hint of these 
facts in the course of the speech itself, they must have been derived firom 
some old authority, and are not improbable, though Blass thinks (ii. p. 506) 
that this is alleged wohl Udiglick aus thorichter Vermuthung, Butj un- 
fortunately, the people in question are obscure, and the speech gives us 
no light concerning Isaeus' life or connections. Cf. for a careful review 
of the facts, Blass, AB, ii. p. 4.?4' 
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who settled and practised at Athens without the social posi- 
tion of Kephalus and his son Lysias. The dates of the 
extant speeches, so far as they can be determined, range from 
389 to 352 B.C. This, and his alleged instruction of Demos- 
thenes, show his activity to have extended through the first 
half of the fourth century b.c Of his education equally little is 
ascertained. He is called a follower of Lysias, a pupil of 
Isocrates. But his speeches only show the general influence 
which these great contemporaries must have exercised upon a 
man of his ability. The absence of closer likenesses even 
suggests that their education of him was not more direct 

§ 403. The subjects of the eleven speeches, and of the con- 
siderable firagraents quoted as specimens by Dionysius, have no 
special literary interest, nor is there any one of them which is 
worth analysing in this place. ^ The most elaborate and Demos- 
thenic in tone is the eleventh, that on the bequests of Hagnias, 
Concerning this lawsuit, which lasted many years and under- 
went many trials, we have among the speeches of Demosthenes 
that against Macartatus — ^a performance not only below the 
usual level of the great orator, but inferior to the speech of 
Isaeus, which is far more logical and better constructed. The 
eighth, on the succession to Kiron's Property^ is similarly inter- 
esting in having been considerably used by Demosthenes in 
his speeches against his guardians, but the free and independent 
way in which he modifies the commonplaces or quotations from 
it, shows that he was even then no mere ordinary pupil, but an 
original and powerful rhetor. All the speeches of Isaeus are 
about questions of succession, about the validity of wills, or of 
the evidence on which they are established and impugned, and 
upon the rights of relationship. They show us very clearly, 
like the speeches of Lysias, the grave defects of the Athe- 
nian jury system. These juries were not a small group of 
men, sworn to enquire into questions of fact, guided on points 
of law by a professional judge, and intended to protect private 
individuals from an abuse of power on the part of the govern- 
ment They were rather the sovereign people broken up 

* From a collection of sixty-four speeches, 01 which fifteen were re- 
jected by old critics, we only have a scanty remnant of about one-sixth. 
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into divisions of 500, and bringing into court all the powers 
of the sovereign, without responsibility or control of any sort 
Accordingly, while the great numbers of the jury made Attic 
court speeches to be practically harangues to a large assembly 
— a point seldom adequately insisted upon — its absolute and 
despotic power turned advocates to aim at persuasion rather 
than sound argument, to appeal to passion and not to reason, 
to flatter and not to convince by fair means. 

All the court eloquence of Athens is vitiated by this funda- 
mental unsoundness of the tribunal which it addressed, and 
nowhere is the result more apparent than in the speeches 
of Isseus, which were on subjects settled by strict law, by 
established custom and precedent, by traditions as old as any 
in Aryan civilisation. As regards the right and limits of testa- 
mentary bequest, the strict line of succession among collateral 
branches, the consequences of intestacy, the disturbing elements 
of mental incapacity and undue influence — ^in all these matters 
the system of Attic jurisprudence was very complete and care- 
fully constructed. But, however desirous an advocate of Isseus' 
legal turn of mind might be to confine himself to the strict 
law of the case, the jury were averse to such dry discussions. 
Moreover, they seem to have laid far less stress on positive evi- 
dence than we do, probably on account of the mendacity of 
the nation ; we also find the preparation of documents, and 
preservation of them in proper archives, strangely neglected. 
Hence in no case is the advocate content with proving a point 
by positive evidence, or producing a document establishing it ; 
he always goes on to the ecVdc, the probabilities of the case ; and 
indeed most of Isseus' speeches are arguments against the evi- 
dence on the ground of these probabilities. The produced 
will is argued to be a forgery, because the testator was on bad 
terms with the legatee ; the alleged adoption of a son is denied 
on similar grounds. Is it likely a man in his senses would do 
such a thing ? is the perpetual plea of the litigants. It is easy 
to see how such a state of things stimulated court eloquence, 
and how the ingenuity of a trained rhetor was required to put 
a fair face even upon a case which should have stood upon its 
own merits. The dicasts thought nothing of breaking a will, 
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or even of deciding in the teeth of sworn evidence. Indeed, 
from the number of cases of conviction for perjury known to 
us, we may infer that the swearing in Attic courts was not more 
conscientious than it is in the Irish county courts of the pre- 
sent day. 

§ 404. Hence we see the point of the remark upon Isseus in 
the Greek Life, tliat he was thoroughly unfair to his opponent 
and out-generalied his jiuy.^ But this very reputation injured 
his efficiency, for while Lysias seemed artless when chsuging 
the guilty, Isaeus was suspected even when vindicating the inno- 
cent Indeed a comparison with L3rsias is the best means of 
showing the peculiar characteristics of Isseus. In the first 
place, his speeches are as a rule much longer and more elabo- 
rate, and this especially by reason of the many summaries and 
recapitulations which Lysias would have considered tedious, 
and which are in any case violations of ethos, if the speaker be 
an inexperienced debater. But in Isaeus the mask seems fall- 
ing away ; the position of the logographer was too notorious 
and well established to be denied, and he either disdains, 
or he fails, to assume the personality of his client. Hence he 
abandons the simple structure upon which all Lysias' speeches 
are based, and adOfects variety and power of treatment He 
breaks up his narrative into parts, and introduces argumentation 
between them, he omits the exordium or the peroration, or 
rather weaves in these preambles and appeals into the body of 
his speech. He even begins or ends with the reading of laws 
— in fact, a study of variety is one of his chief objects. This is 
as obvious in the diction as in the armngement of his speeches. 
In some of them, and in some parts of them, his periods are 
almost as grand as those of Isocrates or Demosthenes; in 
others he affects, perhaps with less success, simplicity of narra- 
tive ; in others he presses the adversary with close questioning, 
and with a rapid urging of short points. But while his elo- 
quence is more sustained and logical, and while he forces home 
his arguments by dint of clever restatement and recapitulation, 
he does not attain to the grace of Lysias nor to the sustained 
power of Demosthenes. Nay, even in spite of the studied 
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attempts at variety, there is a certain sameness of character 
about his speeches which makes them tedious in comparison 
with those of L3rsias. This may be in some measure due to the 
uniformity of subjects in Isseus. Yet even apart from this, the 
want of ethos and the assumption of rhetorical power naturally 
produce an unpleasant effect 

§ 405. The influence of Isocrates' rhetoric is to be seen in 
the avoidance of the hiatus in some speeches, as well as 
in the general finish and smoothness of manv of his periods, 
but we cannot trace any gradual adoption of tnese features, or 
their predominance in the later speeches, so that it is more 
likely he used this, like other devices, merely to produce vari- 
ety and novelty. He certainly never adopted the avoidance 
of hiatus as a fixed principle. His figures of thought^ such 
as indignant questions and the like, are more frequent than 
those of L3rsias, whose natural gifts he endeavoured to ri\'al 
by better training. Thus the old parallel clauses of the Gor- 
gian rhetoric, which give Lysias his antique flavour, are 
hardly ever to be found in Isseus ; but his composition is 
not the less careful and artificial, though he seeks to avoid 
these obvious ornaments. And thus with all his archaic man- 
nerism Lysias is far the more easy and natural It is not neces- 
sary to pursue this comparison, which, after the model of 
Dionysius, has been worked out by Blass and Perrot. 

§'406. Bibliographical, We may add a word on the history 
of the text Beyond the fact of his being Demosthenes' educa- 
tor, there is little mention of this orator till Dionysius and 
Hermogenes, who speak very fevourably of him. The notes of 
Did)rmus are only once cited (by Harpocration, ya/iijX/a). The 
Greek arguments are very complete,. but no scholia, so far as I 
know, have come down to us. As to MSS., we are dependent 
upon the same which have been already noticed under Anti- 
phon. T\it princeps of Aldus (15 13) and the edition of Ste- 
phens (1575) were followed by that of Reiske (i 773), which were 
based on no new collation, but all rest on the lost codex 
of Lascaris. The translation and legal notes of Wm. Jones 
(Oxford, 1779) are highly commended by Schomann. 

The eleventh speedi (on Menecles' bequests) was first 
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edited from the Laurentian MS. by Tyrwhitt (London, 1785). 
The large fragment of the speech on Cleonymus' bequests i^as 
added by Mai from an Ambrosian codex in 181 5. Of later 
editors the texts of Bekker and Scheibe and the complete edition 
and commentary of Schomann (1831), who has also given us a 
German translation (2nd ed. 1869), are best worthy of mention. 
§ 407. We have now followed out Attic court oratory to its 
completeness under the hands of Isseus ; for any superiority 
which some of Demosthenes' speeches of this kind may pos- 
sess, seems rather due to the exceptional genius of that orator 
than to the discovery of any new principles, or new method of 
rhetoric And as Demosthenes' * private orations ' can hardly be 
discussed apart from his life, we may pause here, and turn to 
collateral fields of literary activity. But, instead of taking up Iso- 
crates, who was at this time the leader of the epideictic rhetoric, 
or oratory of display, and whose merits were altogether stylistic, T 
prefer to proceed to that branch of Attic prose which forms the 
strongest contrast to the practical advocacy in the law courts — 
I mean the dialogues of Plato and other companions of Socra* 
tes. These men despised such a trade, and kept aloof from 
actual politics ; they will therefore afford us a welcome respite 
from the practical oratory which has occupied us so long. But 
as thoroughgoing thinkers, and philosophers in the strict sense, 
their work deserves an earlier and more important place than 
the idle and empty compromise attempted by Isocrates, of 
combining a shallow philosophy with equally shallow theoretical 
politics. Thus this eminent rhetorician, but feeble statesman, 
will be brought into closer comparison with his proper contrast 
—Demosthenes. 



CHAPTER VIL 

PLATa 

§ 408. Plato, whose proper name was Aiistodes, was 
bom either 429 or 427 B.a,* at -^gina, where his father held 
property. His father, Ariston, son of Aristocles, and his mother, 
Peristione (sister of Charmides), were both of ancient and noble 
descent, and though later writers represent him as a poor man, 
this seems only from the desire of making him a closer copy of 
Socrates, and of the ascetic type fashionable in Greek philoso- 
phy. Several indications may be quoted to show that he was 
a man of wealth and consideration. He studied gymnastics in 
his youth, when he was sumamed Plato in the gymnasium 
from his broad shoulders, and he is reported to have won a 
prize at the Isthmian games. As his age of military service 
coincided with the grievous da3rs of the closing Peloponnesian 
war, he must have been employed in the army ; but upon this 
point, as well as upon his education in music, gymnastic, 
poetry, and philosophy, we are left to conjecture, and to vague 
legends, which were no doubt widely circulated about him, but 
which have no solid foundation. Diogenes says he studied 
the writing of poetry, and essayed dithyrambs, songs, and 
tragedies, but that, upon meeting Socrates, he burnt his poems. 
The epigrams attributed to him in the Anthologiay though 
trifling, are very elegant, and some of them may be genuine. 
Lastly, Aristotle* says that Cratylus had instmcted him in 
the doctrine of Heracleitus before he came under the in- 
fluence of Socrates. 

1 Cf the conflicting authorities cited in Teller's Plato^ p. 2, note (Eng. 
trans.). 

* Metaph, i. 6. 
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The whole impression ^conveyed by these stories is con- 
firmed by his works, and shows him to have been a yoimg 
Athenian gentleman in contact with all the current science 
of the day, and influenced by all the social and artistic 
culture of that matchless city in its matchless period. But 
his conversion by Socrates marks the great turning point of 
his life. Plato must have met him at an early age, for Socrates' 
conversations were very fashionable among his aristocratic 
friends— probably the age of twenty, which is reported to us, is 
too late. At all events, he became a constant and favourite 
pupil, and was with the great master at his trial and condem- 
nation. According to Plato's own statement in the Apology, he 
endeavoured to persuade Socrates to assess the fine which 
the dicasts might impose at thirty minse, which he and other 
fiiends were ready to pay. This large sum (for those days) 
implies that they had means. After Socrates' death he left for 
Megara, and stayed for a time with Eucleides, another pupil 
of the same school, who became afterwards the head of a 
distinct sect From Megara Plato made voyages to Egypt, 
Cyrene, Magna Graecia, and Sicily ; but it is more than pro- 
bable that he returned at intervals to Athens. The dates of 
these journeys, even of those to Sicily, which are best known, 
are involved in obscurity. He is said to have studied mathe- 
matics with Theodorus of Cyrene, and to have made closer 
acquaintance with the Pythagoreans in Magna Graecia. But, in 
addition to these theoretical matters, he gained his first practi- 
cal experience of the effects of irresponsible monarchy from 
the elder Dionysius. Though introduced by Dion, the tyrant 
was so offended with his views, which were then probably a 
reflex of those of Socrates, that he delivered him up to the 
Spartan ambassador PoUis, who had him sold in the market of 
^gina. He was, moreover, well-nigh put to death by the 
^ginetans, who at this time (about 390 b.c.) would permit no 
Athenian to touch their shore. Being ransomed by one Anni- 
keris, he returned to Athens, and set up a school at the well- 
known Academy, in the western suburbs of Athens. 

§ 409. We unfortunately know nothing of the details of his 
oral teaching, which he avers in his written dialogues to be far the 
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most important We hear that his discourses were very dry, and 
that in lecturing on the good he by no means adopted the homely 
style and illustrations of Socrates, but brought in mathematics, 
astronomy, and finally so abstract an idea of the Good that no 
one but his special pupils would listen to him. This we have on 
the report of Aristoxenus, who professes Aristotle's authority, and 
it agrees with some sneers to be found in the Middle Comedy. 
At all events, Plato took no part whatever in the politics of 
Athens, which were thoroughly distasteful to him, and opposed 
to all his principles. His notions of the proper State and its 
government are clear enough in the three works he has left us 
on the subject, the Politicus^ the Republic^ and the Laws, But 
when his old friend Dionysius died, he was persuaded by Dion, 
and also by the younger Dionysius, then under Dion's influence, 
to revisit Syracuse (367 b.c) in the hope that, by converting the 
new tyrant to his views, he might at last have an opportunity ot 
realising his theories of state reform. The experiment turned 
out exactly as might have been anticipated. After a few days 
of novelty and of politeness Dionysius grew weary of Plato, and 
jealous of Dion, so that he banished the latter, and Plato soon 
departed. But he actually was induced to return to Syracuse 
about 361 B.G, perhaps chiefly in order to reconcile his friend 
Dion with the tyrant. After escaping again from the tyrant's 
displeasure, he returned to Athens, where he spent tiie re- 
mainder of his old age respected by a large society of admirers. 
He died peacefully at a marriage feast, according to the legend, 
in 347 B.C., having exceeded the age of fourscore years. 

§ 410. Plato is one of the very few Greek authors of whose 
works nothing has been lost. On the contrary, the catalogue 
we possess is rather redundant than defective, and one of the 
main duties of modem criticism as regards him has been the 
sifting of his writings, and the rejection of what is unworthy or 
unauthentic. Before approaching the dialogues, we may say a 
word concerning the lesser and more obscure writings, which 
were once ascribed to him. There are the epigrams already 
mentioned, which most critics reject, but one or two of which 
seem to me probably genuine : there are certain DisUndions 
(hnipiffeig) to which Aristotle refers more than once ; but as 
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tney are never mentioned in any catalogue of his works, they 
seem to have been some collection of maxims from his oral 
lectures preserved in the school of the Academy. There are, 
moreover, a collection of Epistles, which are still printed in the 
editions of the text, and which Grote, in his great work on 
Plato,* accepts as genuine, and bases upon them many state- 
ments about the life of the philosopher. One of them (the 
seventh) is so interesting and circumstantial about his relations 
with Dion and Dionysius, that all critics have longed to have 
it regarded as genuine, and even those who reject the Platonic 
authorship think it an almost contemporaneous composition by 
a writer thoroughly informed on Plato's life. But I agree with 
Mr. Jowett and with all the German critics, that none of these 
epistles are genuine, and I am disposed to think the information 
derived from the seventh epistle as very suspicious. It may 
be all true, but no point unsupported by other evidence should 
be accepted without the greatest caution. We hear, moreover, 
of about ten dialogues which were of old considered spurious, 
and most of which are mentioned as such by Diogenes Laertius.^ 
There remain thirty-five dialogues,' of which foiu: (the second 
AlcibiadeSy Anterasta^ Hipparchus^ and Epinomis) have been 

* Plato and the other Companions of Socrates, i. p. 220, sq. 
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doubted by the Greek critics,* and many more by the school of 
Ast and Socher, which grew out of the Wolfian controversy in 
the second decade of this centiuy. 

§ 41 f. The connection of these isolated compositions, 
and their relation, both logically and chronologically, have 
ever been, and will remain, a subject of controversy, unless 
the view of Grote is adopted, that Plato deliberately intended 
them as perfectly distinct works, and consciously laid aside in 
each all reference to the rest as regards theory. This Grote 
distinctly asserts to be the case, at least as regards the two 
classes of dialogues, into which the Platonic compositions 
must be divided. We will first discuss the logical order. 
Plato himself is of course the main authority to be consulted. 
The same characters who have met in the ^ Theatetus meet 
again expressly in the SophisteSy though they do not take up 
the unfinished thread of the discourse. The PoUHcus pro- 
claims itself a third colloquy of the same party (with a new 
respondent). The Republic, Timausy and Critias are similarly 
connected, and a fourth dialogue, the Jlermocrates, though ap- 
parently announced, was never composed. But I am not sure 
that Plato did not merely assume the same personages for 
the sake of dramatic convenience, without meaning to assert 
intimate relation. I do not know that the author himself gives 
us any further clue. The earliest attempt at a logical classifica- 
tion of which we know is that quoted by Diogenes,* as laid 
down by Aristophanes of Byzantium. He arranged five tri- 
logies : — I. Republic, Timaus, Critias; 2. Laws, Minos, Epi- 
notnis; 3. Theatetus, Euthyphron, Apology ; 4. Sophist, PoliticuSy 
Cratylus; 5. Criton, Fhcedon, and Letters. The rest of the 
dialogues he placed singly and without any fixed order, 
(o) Search, {&) Exposition. 

*Cleitophon The Apology 

* Hipparchus Menexenus, 

* Erasta 

* Minos, 

These last two are not properly dialogues, but the one a dicastic, the 
other an epideictic exercise. 

» Cf. Z&Vi&^s Plato and the Older Academy (Eng. tr.), p. 49i note. 
« iii. 61. 
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Several important remarks here suggest themselves. Aristo- 
phanes does not utilise the hints just mentioned in tlie dia- 
logues themselves. He does not follow any scientific order on 
any conceivable theory of Platonism. He seems also to have 
recognised as genuine, not only works now rejected, but even 
those doubted of old, such as the Epinomis. Diogenes next 
mentions the arrangement of Thrasylus, two centuries later, into 
nine tetralogies — ^a dramatic connection often forced and 
absurd, and of no real value. It was probably suggested, as 
Grote observes, by the reaUy close bond which unites the 
Euthyphron^ Apology^ Critofty and Phadon, It is Thrasylus' full 
catalogue of thirty-five dialogues (including Apology and Menexe- 
nus) which Grote thinks based upon the safe traditions of the 
Academy and the critical work of the xutpi^ovrec, or critical 
sifters, of Alexandria, and therefore perfectly trustworthy. But 
Thrasylus implies another cross division which is of far more 
value — ^that into Dialogues of Search {(rirrfriKoi) and of Exposi- 
tion (vf^tjyfifiaTiKol).^ It appears also from the statement of Dio- 
genes that essa3rs of classification in old times were almost as 
numerous and various as among the modem Germans, for nine 
dialogues which he mentions were each put first in the list by 
divers critics. I am very far from agreeing with Zeller's inference, 
that these attempts imply a trustworthy tradition or belief in 
some fixed and definite order. But to those who are sceptical 
as to any other logical nexus between the dialogues, or of the 
possibility of tracing a gradual philosophical progress throughout 
them, this distinction at least is salient and quite unmistake- 
able, that in some of them a discussion is raised, which results 
in no conclusion, while in others principles are laid down, and>a 
whole system of law or of philosophy dogmatically expounded. 

§ 412. Next after the labours of the Alexandrian and Augus- 
tan grammarians, who seem not to have attempted any deep 
soimding of the mind of Plato, but were content with distinc- 
tions of form, we come to the neo-Platonists, who went into 

' Cf. the list on page 163, note 3. His subdivisions under these heads 
I need not repeat. The same principle underlies the classification of 
Albinus (in his Is^goge to Plato), though he differs in his subdivisions, as 
may be seen in Zeller's note (p. 97). 
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the opposite extreme, and sought to find mystical revelations 
and divine allegories at every turn in the dialogues. This 
method of criticism, along with the attempts to show Plato's 
agreement with the religion of Moses, and his consequent 
inspiration as an ' Attic Moses,' is now so universally discredited 
that it may suffice to refer the reader (with Grote) to the pre- 
faces with which Ficinus, the great Renaissance Platonist, 
introduces the Dialogues in his Latin version (Florence 1494). 
Serranus, in Stephens' edition of 1578, goes back to the old 
external way of classifying, and makes out six groups accord- 
ing to the general subjects treated (Elthics, Physics, Politics, 
&c). From this time on till the end of the last century- 
speculation on the internal relation of the dialogues seems to 
have been suspended. With Schleiermacher a new era com- 
mences, and since his day Germany has been flooded with 
theories based on the internal consciousness of the theorist, 
ascribing a necessary and natural order to the writings of 
Plato, together with rejections of all those which will not suit 
the theory, and bold assertions that all opponents and objectors 
are ignorant of the true spirit of real Platonism. The comba- 
tants may be divided into three camps, that of Schleiennacher — 
now rather waning in influence, though he was the originator of 
the whole discussion, and still supported by Ritter, Brandis, and 
Ribbing, which holds that Plato consciously composed his dia- 
logues in a fixed and logical order, which anyone can ascertain 
who attains to a thorough knowledge of the Platonic system. 
Next comes that of K. F. Hermann, with a large following, who 
denies any conscious arrangement in the mind of Plato, but holds 
that the dialogues show the necessary growth and development of 
his mind. Various attempts are now beingYnade to reconcile 
these theories, and to assert this necessary growth, accompa- 
nied with a conscious expression of it in certain pieces. Lastly, 
there is the English school, of which Grote is the leader, and 
Mr. Jowett the present representative, and to which we may 
almost add the German Ast, had he not been so illogical as to 
reject numerous dialogues, though holding the view which most 
easily admits differences of style and treatment. This school is 
perfectly sceptical as to the possibility of proving any laige 
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plan or sequence in the dialogues, and not only holds each to be 
complete in itself and isolated, but even careless of contradicting 
the rest, and often openly inconsistent with them. It follows 
logically that all dialogues not discredited by external evidence 
must be accepted, such a thing as internal improbability being 
seldom admissible. 

The great and continuous divergence of opinion among 
the German Platonists, who have now for 100 years exhausted 
all possible combinations without, establishing any sure re- 
sults, almost compels us to adopt the third theory in the 
main. A few general guide-posts are perhaps not denied by 
anybody. These are, for example, that the purely Socra- 
tic and questioning dialogues were written when Plato was 
fresh from the converse of Socrates ;* that after his travels in 
Italy and Sicily he approached Pythagorean metaphysics, and 
thus brings out principles perfectly foreign to Socrates undei 
his authority. Furthermore, dialogues like the Euthydemm 
show a polemical antagonism to Antisthenes and Isocrates, 01 
some such persons, who were rivals as heads of schools ; these 
are to be referred to the more active period of his life, while 
such didactic and dogmatic dialogues as the Laws^ which was 
certainly written in Plato's old age, seem to indicate the latest 
form of his teaching, and the temper of his decaying years. 
With the exception of these, and perhaps a few more such 
generalities, nothing certain ever has been ascertained as to 
the logical order of the Platonic writings. 

§ 413. For convenience' sake, and in order to afford some 
frame wherein we may arrange the diverse pieces, the plan of 
Zeller,* put forth without much dogmatism, may be followed 
as reasonable, and fairly probable ; but the great work of Grote 
has for ever destroyed the hope of any surer results. Fol- 
lowing this division, we may regard the first, a purely Socratic 
group, as consisting of the Lesser Hippias, Lysis^ Charmides^ 
Laches^ Protagoras^ Euthyphroriy Apologv^ and Criton. In these 
there is no Pythagoreanism, no attempt at a philosophy of 
nature ; they are purely ethical, and concerned with virtue 
ui the Socratic sense, as one and reducible to knowledge. 

* ^latOf pp. 115, sq. 
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Next come the Gorgias, Menon^ Theaietus^ and EuthydemuSy in 
which the doctrine of Ideas, moral theories of the state after 
death, the theory of Reminiscence, and sundry Pythagorean 
elements begin to appear. The Phcutrus^ about whose date 
the widest diversity of opinion exists, may have been an intro- 
duction to this group. Next come the dialogues, which, while 
presupposing both Pythagoreanism and the theory of Ideas, in- 
troduce us to Eleatic and M^;arian philosophy, abstruse and dry 
in character : these are the Cratylus^ Sophist, Politicus, Parme- 
nides, and PhiUbus, and to these Zeller appends the two most 
celebrated of all, the Symposium and Phadortj which latter is 
often placed shortly after the death of Socrates, though its 
doctrines show a \bi^ advance on Plato's earlier works. To- 
wards the end of his life come the RepubliCy Timmusy CritiaSy 
and Laws. Zeller, in this list, omits the Ion and Menexe- 
nusy as well as the EpistUs and first Alcibiades. I think the 
former two are not spurious, or at least proved spurious, and 
feel the danger of determining such matters without very 
strong evidence. I venture to assert that no modem Ger- 
man critic would have admitted either the Lesser Hippias or 
Lawsy and that their spuriousness would now be an accepted 
fact, had not Aristotle chanced to allude to them in passages 
of still remaining works. While such mentions of Aristotle are 
of course conclusive (if precise) as to the authenticity of a 
dialogue, nothing can be inferred from his silence. Thus the 
ProtagoraSy one of the most universally accepted, has no early 
guarantee whatevei. The extant allusions of this kind, both 
direct and indirect, are collected with great care by Bonitz in 
his valuable Index Aristotelicus, and are discussed by Zeller,^ 
who will not, however, admit the Menexenus^ in spite of a direct 
reference in Aristotle's J?/%^/(CwV, on account of * internal improba- 
bilities.' So indelible is the habit of preferring h priori specu- 
lations to external evidence ! 

§ 414. I must add a word on the chronological order of 
the dialogues, which need not be the same as the logical 
order, for Plato may have composed a prior composition, 
dramatically, as an afterthought or introduction to an already 

» pp. 54-77. 
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existing dialogue. Again, such a dialogue as the PhadOy 
which in dramatic propriety should follow immediately on the 
Apology^ is supposed with good reason to be a very distant 
afterthought to an early group. 

There is no direct evidence that any dialogue whatever 
was published during the lifetime of Socrates, except the 
anecdote in Diogenes,* that Socrates, on hearing the Lysh 
read, exclaimed, ' Herakles, what a number of lies this youth 
has told about me I ' This Grote rejects, and argues with great 
force that Plato published nothing till after the death of So- 
crates, and when he had at least reached his twent}-eighth year. 
We have no evidence to decide the question, though Grote's 
argument is rendered probable by the fact that several of the 
apparently earliest dialogues are written about the accusation 
and death of Socrates, and must therefore fall after this date. 
So also the group called the second in Zeller's list, above given, 
alludes to events which happened 395-4 b.c., and is later 
than that date. We have hardly any other chronological data, 
unless we argue that striking inconsistencies imply a lapse of 
some years for their growth. Thus the theory of the Protagoras^ 
that virtue is the intelligent pursuit of happiness, and the 
balancing of lesser pains against greater rewards — ^this theory 
is contradicted in the Gorgias, where the identity of the good 
and the pleasant is distinctly controverted as an immoral doc- 
trine. Again, Pericles and Isocrates, who are greatly praised 
by name in the Fhcedrus, are rudely handled and severely 
censured in the Gorgias and Euthydemus, if indeed Isocrates 
is the philosopher-politician alluded to in the latter. If the 
^cclesiazuscB of Aristophanes were directed against Plato's Re" 
public^ we should obtain a minor limit (391 B.C.), which is 
contrary to all probability, as that dialogue has unmistakeable 
evidences of maturity in views and dogmatism in tone. The 
absence of all direct mention of Plato in the play permits us to 
reject it as positive testimony. The author of the seventh 
i*latonic Letter speaks as if die Republic were an early work, 
^ut probably upon this very evidence, whereas the play itself* 
shows many reasons for believing that Plato is not in view. 

» iii. § 35. • Cf. ZeUer, p. 139, note. 

VOL. II.— 8 
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§ 415. It seems hardly necessary in this general sketch to 
give a particular abstract of each of the dialogues^ for purely 
metaphysical discussions are foreign to our plan, and the actual 
texts are easily accessible, not to speak of the admiraWe and 
classical versions of Schleiermacher, the Stuttgart translators 
(40 vols., 1869), and Mr. Jowett I shall therefore confine my- 
self to general indications of their contents, while in a few typical 
cases a fuller treatment will include the broad features which 
recur in divers discussions. And first let us consider the 
form adopted by Plato and other followers of Socrates — the 
philosophical dialogue,* 

§ 416. It is in no sense true that Plato was the originator of 
this literary form, though most of his commentators attempt to 
add this to his other merits. But it is certain that he was the 
greatest artist of this kind which Greece, or perhaps the world, 
ever saw, and that as he drew into one all the partial truths of 
earlier philosophy, so he united in his works all the various 
kinds and attempts of his forerunners in the use of dramatic 
prose. His early biographers asserted that he studied carefully 
the mim^s of Sophron, which were apparently prose and city 
idylls, portraying character and manners among the lower 
classes at Syracuse.* In the Poetic^ indeed, all similarity be- 
tween these mimes and Plato's dialogues is flatly denied ; but 
the assertions of the Poetic are so inaccurate and conflicting, 
that I attach little weight to them, and think this denial, if 
true, refers to the subject-matter only. At all events, it is 
certain that in this school of Sophron and Xenarchus character- 
drawing was attained by prose dialogue, perhaps the truest 
forerunner of the Roman satura or medley. I turn next to 
another model, which must have been before Plato*s eyes, 
and in which dialogue must have played an important part 
— the Memoirs of Ion of Chios, and Stesimbrotus of Thasos. 

* The definition given by Albinus {Isagoge^ c. i. ) is very complete, and 
each member of it reasoned out : "£(7^ rolvvy oIk ikKo ri, fj \6y05 i^ iptoHi- 
trews KoX iivoKpitrens trvyKeifitvos Trepi riyos ray iroAirticwv icol <l>i\oa'o<pwp 
xpayfidrwVf /u€Tct rris irp€iroi(nis iiBovoitas ray vapaXofifiayofifyay Trpoci&wmff 
KoX r^s icoTct T^v \4^iy frapaffK^vrji, 

8 Cf. Vol. I. § 240. 
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These works are not known, or not quoted, by writers of this 
period, and are, as I have above said,^ liable to suspicion on 
this account ; but if they existed in Plato's day, as is alleged, 
he must necessarily have known them, and the extracts in 
Athenaeus show us how essential dialogue and character-draw- 
ing must have been to them. The use of rapid question and 
reply is fully understood by Herodotus, who perpetually en- 
livens his history with dialogue ; and even by Thucydides, who 
in two or three striking passages ^ exchanges the tameness of 
his narrative for this more striking form. I am here speaking 
of the shorter and simpler dialogues in both historians ; for the 
more elaborate discussions, such as that of Xerxes and Arta- 
banus in the one, and the Melian dialogue in the other, are 
rather upon a tragic model than upon that of any earlier prose 
dialogue, nor indeed do they aim at any special character- 
drawing, as Albinus points oUt Of course the great influence 
and popularity of tragedy and comedy must have stimulated all 
contemporary literature in the same direction. Most young 
authors of the day — Plato among the number — aspired to be 
dramatic leaders of thought, like the great poets, who had 
remodelled all Greek poetry. We even saw how the legal 
oratory of the day assumed the dramatic tone, and how the 
orator composed his attack or defence in the character of the 
client who spoke it. This dramatising of court speeches is 
perhaps the closest parallel we can find to the philosophical 
dialogue, as a piece of lidowoda or character-painting. Along 
with all these indirect antecedents, we are distinctly told that 
the form of dialogue had been already employed for philo- 
sophical teaching by Alexamenos of Teos — to us a bare name — 
and the Eleatic Zeno. We see plainly in the antinomies of 
the latter how dialogue, with prompt question and answer, was 
the most natural and almost necessary form for his writings 
to assume. But this was pure dialectic, dry metaphysical 
subtlety and counter-subtlety, and was doubtless devoid of 
all grace and poetry. Perhaps in the Philebus^ the SophtsteSy 
and the Farmenides, Plato copied this dry and unattractive, 
but scientifically invaluable, method of enquiry. 

* p. 42. 2 Cf. above, p. 115. 
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But there is no evidence that Plato, in assuming this 
form, led the fashion, or turned the minds of men to its ad- 
vantages. Some of the spurious documents may be as old as 
the genuine, and it rather seems that the fashion grew up with 
the age and society of Socrates, and that Plato outran and ob- 
scured many rivals and competitors by his genius. We can 
perceive at least four distinct and important objects attained 
by adopting it. First, it was the best and most natural way of 
giving a full and lively history of the life, character, and con- 
versations of his master Socrates, thus producing from another 
mind, and from a different standpoint, a grander, if not so faith- 
ful a memoir of the inimitable master. Secondly, it exhibited 
most clearly the most Socratic and valuable point in Plato's phi 
losopliy — the principle of searching after truth, and of resting in 
this search as a great intellectual end, whether any conclusion 
was attainable or not : the raising and discussing of all the 
objections to, and difficulties in, any theory, could in no other 
way be brought so vividly before the student. Thirdly, it 
enabled Plato to put forth opinions tentatively, without as- 
suming any responsibility, and of ventilating a new theory 
before adopting it as a dogma. In the infancy of philosophy 
this is no unimportant object, and both in this and the last- 
named points we may justly compare Plato's dialogues with the 
disputations of the mediaeval schools — a great engine of real 
culture, and of real education, lost in the hurry and crowding 
of our modem instruction. Lastly, we must not forget that 
Plato satisfied a keen dramatic and literary instinct by drawing 
these personal sketches. He gave rein to a satirical and critical 
spirit also ; and if, in that strangely modem statement of 
Socrates at the close of the Symposium, we are told that the 
genius for tragedy and for comedy (of old dissociated) is really 
one and the same, in no Greek author is it so clearly exempli- 
fied as in the author of the tragic Phctdon and of the farcical 
Euthydemus, Gorgias called him an iambist, and most critics 
a dithyramhist in prose. 

§ 417. While admitting all these advantages in Plato's dia- 
logues^— a literary form which has survived to the present day, 
and of which he was practically, if not strictly, the originator — it 
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ought not to be overlooked that they have certain fswfts^^^her- ^ ^ 
ent in themselves, and perhaps some arising from the peculjarv / 

ities of their author. A conversation which exhibits character / i 
on both sides must always command attention, but there are. 
many long passages in which the respondent is a mere answer- 
ing machine, and in which his perpetually repeated, * Yes, cer- 
tainly,' ' It seems so,' * By all means,' excite great ennui in the 
modem reader. Hence comes the undoubted fact, that this great 
author is far more talked about, and lauded to the skies, than 
honestly read, and that even diligent scholars find it a task to 
read a dialogue of Plato honestly through. Very often the 
questions and answers are minute and trivial, containing no 
further interest than the persistent assertion of the importance 
of the search after truth as such. Often, again, the points made 
by Socrates are really sophistical and unsound, and we feel 
annoyed that Plato will not let the respondent give him the 
tnie and embarrassing reply. 

There is, moreover — there cannot but be in modem minds 
— a strong feeling that Socrates and his school wasted time in 
disputation, and induced habits of idleness, cloaked under the 
garb of philosophic research. It is here that the conditions ot 
old Attic and of modem life are widely in contrast. The 
Athenian gentleman, with slaves to do his work, with no home 
occupation, and living about the city as in a huge club, had 
apparently no notion that he could waste his time, when it 
was not required in the public service. The modem gentle- 
man thinks very differently. His work lies in reading and 
writing, in the transaction of professional or public business, 
his amusement in games and field sports ; so that he seldom 
regards conversation as a serious pastime, or a means of ac- 
quiring new tmth or deeper culture. This is no doubt much 
to be regretted, and we should be reminded that a great deal 
of our best knowledge is learned by conversation. But the 
Athenians of Socrates' school surely went into the opposite, 
extreme. Even all the literary skill and the nameless charm / 
of Plato's style cannot conceal from us the fact that his dia- 
logues are tedious in the minuteness and elaboration of their ' 
conversations. This will be admitted by any candid reader 6i " 
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Plato who does not belong to the scholastic trade union which 
thinks that all great Greek authors are to be lauded as per- 
fect, and that even the mildest detraction is to be set down as 
want of taste, or want of real appreciation or of sympathy for 
the classics. Verily the merits of such an author as Plato do 
not need to be supported by a suppression of his weaker points. 

§ 418. We might hazard even a further word of criticism as 
to the form of dialogue he has adopted in some of his greatest 
works, such as the Parmmidts and the Symposium^ in which 
the main conversation is reported in indirect narration by one 
of the speakers. This prolonged obliqueness of construction, 
with its crowded infinitives, always appears awkward, not to 
speak of the dramatic absurdity of making any man repeat 
from memory a set of speeches or an intricate dialogue. This 
absurdity is only artistically tolerable where the speaker re- 
ports a conversation in which he himself took a leading part, 
as is the case with Socrates in the Lysis^ CharmideSy and Pro- 
tagoras. Zeller* quotes Weisse and Schone as making this 
distinction of direct and indirect dialogues a fundamental one, 
and ranging them accordingly — another example of perverse 
ingenuity in forcing the facts to fit into a preconceived theory. 
There is no reason whatever for classing together the Charmides 
and ParmenidcSy because Plato chanced to make both of them 
(dramatically) repeated and not direct conversations. The 
point is as old as the Alexandrian days, for Diogenes Laertiu3 
mentions it,^ remarking that it is a dramatic rather than a 
philosophic principle. 

The anachronisms in the dialogues, on the contrary, 
are not disturbing to our enjoyment, though we can imagine 
sober and critical Athenians sharing in the impatience of 
Grote, who thinks the historical blunders in the Menexenus 
prove that Plato had never read Thucydides ! This judg- 
ment is rendered positively comical by the fact that Socrates, 
in making his speech on the glories of Athens, actually alludes 
to events as late as the peace of Antalkidas (387 B.C.), 
whereas he himself died in 399 b.g The author of such 
an anachronism would hardly have recoiled from historical 

" pp. 107-8, note. ' ii. § 50. 
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inaccuracies in older times ; and yet the dialogue is quoted as 
genuine in Aristotle's Rhetoric, 

§ 419. I will proceed to analyse a very few of the dialogues, 
each as representative of a class, though it is necessary to add, 
and to insist, that there are not any two of them strictly upon 
the same model, nor is there any one of them in which there are 
not many fruitful and original remarks. Laying aside i\it Apology 
and CritoTiy which are intended as special pictures of the specu- 
lative and of the practical sides of Socrates' life, we will first 
approach that group which the commentators call purely Socra- 
tic. In most of these, after a dramatic introduction, where the 
passionate relations of young men at Athens are the leading 
feature, someone makes a remark implying some moral idea, 
which is riot clearly defined, but used by the public with vague 
and varying associations. Such are the notions of Valoiu: {Laches\ 
Friendship {Lysis), ChzstiXy {Charmides), Religiousness (Euthy- 
phrori), Socrates, in the dialogues mentioned, immediately 
fastens upon this vagueness, and proceeds to sift the connota- 
tion of the term in the minds of those around him. He refutes 
the first crude answer easily, by cross-examining the respondent, 
and showing him inconsistent with himself; then other answers 
are suggested, and in their turn refuted. But Socrates himself 
generally offers no solution of his own, and where (in another 
class of dialogues) he does attempt to do so, he often proceeds 
to refute himself, and show that so far only a negative result 
can be attained, and that it will require a deeper philosophy to 
establish consistent and scientific definitions of even the most 
ordinary terms. It is quite plain that this negative dialec- 
tic, this, sceptical cross-examining, was Socrates* great feature, 
and that (like Bishop Butler) he was far weaker as a construc- 
tive philosopher ; for we may be quite certain that the great 
system or series of theories put into his mouth in Plato's later 
dialogues contain Hot his, but his pupil's notions. 

The fiagment entitled Cleiiophon, which most critics assert 
to be spurious, on account of its cogent criticism on the barren- 
ness of positive results in Socrates* teaching, deals altogether 
with this point. After a negative discussion on justice, in 
which various definitions are rejected, Clcitophon turns upon 
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Socrates, and presses for a positive answer. * It is not once or 
twice/ he says, ' that I have endured these perplexities, and 
have importuned you to clear them up. At last I am wearied 
out, and come to the conviction, that you are doubtless a con- 
summate proficient in the art of stimulating men to seek virtue ; 
but as to the ulterior question, how they are to find it, you 
either do not know, or you will not tell. I am resolved to go 
to Thrasymachus, or anybody else who will help me, unless you 
will consent to give me something more than mere stimulating 
discourses. To one who has not yet received the necessary 
stimulus, I repeat that your conversation is of inestimable 
value ; but to one who has already been stimulated, it is 
rather a hindrance than a help to his fully realising the acqui- 
sition of virtue, and with it of happiness.' Such is the summary 
of these negative and sceptical dialogues, to which Socrates 
here makes no reply, but which the ancients considered a sort 
of introduction to the KepubliCy in which the notion of Justice 
is formally and positively considered.^ 

In selecting a specimen, one is at first strongly inclined to 
cite the Lysis or Charmides^ in both of which the dramatic 
introduction — which is laid in a palaestra, among a crowd of 
fair youths with their passionate elder friends — is peculiarly 
striking and peculiarly Attic. The excitement at the entrance 
of Charmides, the reigning beauty, and the intoxication felt at 
his presence even by Socrates, are among the strangest features 
in old Greek life, as compared with that of modem Europe. 
But the questions raised and discussed — What is friendship or 
affection ? What is chastity or self-control ? — are by no means 
so important as that in the Euthyphroriy where a permanent 
moral difficulty is started. 

§ 420. Socrates is going to put in his formal plea of defence 
against the charge of impiety laid against him by Meletus, 
when he meets Euth)rphron, a man of religious life, and an 
authority in theological matters — perhaps a Greek pharisee — 
who is coming to the same archon's office to indict his own 
father for homicide. This strange situation arose from the 
following circumstances. A free dependant of the father had 

* Grote, ii. p. 18. 
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killed a fellow-servant in a drunken quarrel at Naxos, where- 
upon his master threw him bound into a ditch, and sent to the 
Exegetes at Athens to know what should be done with him. 
Meanwhile, the prisoner died in the ditch of cold and hunger. 
For this barbarity, Euthyphron indicts his father as guilty of 
homicide, which in the Attic law implied a pollution upon the 
house, of the same kind as we should consider murder. But 
though we should feel so deeply this outrage on common 
humanity that we might feel disposed to sympathise with 
Euthyphron, the Greek public, who were well accustomed to 
barbarous treatment of slaves (and this wretched O^c is re- 
garded as hardly better), and who did not set the absurd 
value we do on human life as such, were of a different opinion. 
With them family ties were so sacred and binding, that the 
feeling of all Euthyphron*s relatives was one of horror at his 
proceeding. * Your father,' said they, ' did not kill the man 
(who was in any case a wretched hireling) ; if he did, was not 
the man a murderer? and, in any case, to indict one's father 
is simply monstrous.' Such, then, was the verdict of public 
opinion. To this Euthyphron opposes his clearer and bettei 
knowledge. Either his father's act was just or unjust ; if the 
former, let it be so proved ; if not, the murderer is tainted 
with a curse, and so is his family. It is, therefore, an obliga- 
tion of the strictest kind, on the ground of piety, to remove 
this oiree ; and so far ffom being impious to indict him, it 
would really be impious to omit doing so. 

Here Socrates joins issue. He professes ignorance on the 
merits of the dispute ; for he is ignorant of the general feature 
which constitutes piety, and in which all pious acts must par- 
ticipate. What, he asks, is this general feature or quality? 
Euthyphron answers by giving the particular case in point : it is 
holy to bring to justice him who commits impiety, whoever he 
may be. The examples of the gods — Kronos punishing Uranos ; 
Zeus, Kronos — show this. * Do you really believe these stories,*" 
says Socrates \ M can hardly bring myself to do so, and 
this is probably why I am indicted for offending against ortho- 
doxy. But if you insist, of course I must admit them, for I 
have no evidence against them. But to return. The answer 

8* 
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given is too special ; there are other pious acts to be done. 
What is the general type or standard that a man should know 
and apply to all actions, and determine them as pious or the 
reverse ? ' The second answer of Euth)rphron is : * That which 
is pleasing to the gods is holy. But the gods, as you just 
now said, are often at variance, so that the same act may 
please one and displease the odier. Well^ then, what all the 
gods love — and there are such acts — is holy, and what all hate 
is unholy and impious.' Here Socrates begins to subtilise, 
and touches dialectically a great theological question — that ot 
immutable morality. ' Do the gods love an act because it is 
holy? or is it holy because they love it? ' Euthyphron declares 
himself for the former alternative. * Well, then, the gods loving 
it is only an accident, by reason of its essential feature, which 
has not yet been described.' Here Euthyphron confesses 
himself puzzled, and Socrates suggests that it may be a 
subdivision of the Just, viz. our duties to the gods, as or- 
dinary justice is our duty to men. But after a short excursion 
into this field,^ Euthyphron impatiently returns to the old 
orthodox answer, that piety is to do in prayer and sacrifice 
what is agreeable to the gods, which Socrates shows to be 
identical with one of the already rejected answers. Here 
Eudiyphron breaks off on the plea of other business, and thus 
no positive solution is attained.* 

§ 42 1. Such are the apparently earlier and simpler Dialogues 
cf Search^ to which may be added the greater and lesser Alci- 
biades and Hippias, if we accept them as genuine — which critics 
are agreed to do in the case of the lesser Hippias, but are doubt- 
ful as regards the rest. In all of them Socrates is represented as 
seeking to purify and deepen a popular notion, by showing vague- 

* Plato is here on the verge of another great modem question : whether 
piety consists in gratitude to the gods — an act of right traffic between gods 
and men, as he calls it — or in the love of God as the ideal of perfection. 
The Xenophontic Socrates held the former ; in Plato's later dialogues the 
latter is expounded with great loftiness and splendour. But whether this 
latter doctrine be truly Socratic may well be doubted. 

* The reader will not forget that a particular phase of this very moral 
difficulty — the conflict of the most sacred obligations— had occupied all 
the great tragic poets from ^Eschylus onward. 
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nesses and inconsistencies in its application, and by comparing 
various special meanings, with a view to fixing its general charac- 
ter or essence. In an age when formal logic was in its infancy, 
and the now well-understood processes of generalisation and 
specification had not been analysed, it was not only useful, but all- 
important, to insist upon the conscious use of them ; hence we 
may well excuse Plato for making these logical processes meta- 
physical engines, and setting up the results attained by them as 
laws or principles of the nature of things. Such a mistake was 
peculiarly likely to overtake the first speculators in formal Logic, 
who were at the same time ignorant of all languages save theii 
own, and came naturally to think distinctions of language 
must correspond to differences in things. No confusion was 
more permanent in Greek philosophy than this double meaning 
of \6yo^^ ratio and oratio, as if the Greek language were a 
necessary and natural manifestation of the reason, and through 
it of the nature of things. 

§422. These reflections lead us naturally to a second group 
of the dialogues, those which are supposed to have been written 
under the influence of the dry logic of Eucleides of Megara, 
when Plato went to sojourn there ; nay, by sceptical Germans 
some of them are even supposed to have been written by 
thinkers of this school These are the ThecztetuSy Sophistesy 
and FoIiticuSy which are dramatically intended as a trilogy, 
and the Patjnenides, PhiUbus^ and Kratylus, The references, 
however, of the Sophistes and Politicus to each other and the 
Theatetus are merely dramatical ; for the difficulties raised and 
left unsolved are not touched in the sequel, nor is there any 
logical connection in these extended conversations, in which a 
new speaker, an Eleatic stranger, is introduced in the Sophistes 
as taking up the leading part. Of all the dialogues of this 
group, the Theatetus is probably the most valuable ; for while 
it is, like the earlier group, strictly a dialogue of Search, with- 
out any positive result, it discusses in a masterly way all the 
difficulties contained in the problem: What is knowledge? 
What is the relation of a varying subject towards varying 
objects, which can result in universal and necessary truths? 
What, again, is opinion? How is false opinion possible? 
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What is the process and what the criterion of knowledge? 
This dialogue, like the rest of this group, shows an important 
advance in philosophising, in that it is not so much popular or 
vulgar beliefs, but the theories of antecedent thinkers, which 
are subjected to the Socratic elenchus. Thus in the present 
case it is the Protagorean theory that all truth is subjective, 
that varying man is the measure of all he can know, and hence 
of the universe, which is canvassed and criticised. And this 
theory is very properly regarded as the subjective form of the 
older objective * flux of all things ' maintained by Heracleitus. 
It belongs to the history of Greek philosophy to discuss 
the metaphysical aspects of such enquiries ; but it is our duty 
to call attention to the famous literary passage of the piece, in 
which the rhetor, who speaks before a tyrannical audience to 
gain a fixed object, and is accordingly a slave, is contrasted 
with the philosopher, who spends his leisure in the search after 
truth, unincumbered by any control or coercion from the outer 
public This remarkable passage, which shows a dignity and 
self-assertion somewhat different from that of the historic 
Socrates, is worth quoting as a specimen.* 

' ThecBtetus, p. 172 c.: koX iro\X(£ic(s [nh y€ 5^, S> SaifAdinf, Ktd &Wot€ Kare- 
y6ri<raf&Titp koI vvy, &s (iK6Ta>s ol iv reus ^i\o<ro^iais iro\bv ■xp6vov hiarpiy^am^s 
eh rh SiieadT^pia Umts y€\o7oi <f>aiyomai ftitropes, 0EO. TlSts 5^> oZv \4ycis ; 
SQ. KivBvy€{toif<riv ol ip BucaoTTiplois Ktd rots roioi/rots ix viav KvXwhoifiivoi 
vpibs rohs iv <f>i\o<ro(pl(f koI r^ roiq?i€ Biarpifi^ rtdpofifidvovs &s olK4rtu irphs 
i\€v64pov5 r€6pd(p6cu, ©EG. IIJ 5^ ; 2fl. *Hi roTs /tey, rovro t <rh cTircs, 
del irdpeffrt (rxo^h f^*"^ "^ohs \6yovs iy fipiivT^ ivl (rxoX^s iroiovyrai • &inr€p 
rtfieis yvyl rplroy ffiri \6yov ix \6yov /x^ToKc^fidyofiey, oStw KiuceTyoiy ihy 
ahrohs & iiceXd^v rov irpoKetfi4yov fiaWoyy KaOdxep fifuiSj apiffrf^ icai Zih fM- 
KpS>v ^ fipax^ay fx4\€i ov^kv \4yeiVf &y fi6yoy ri^X''^^' ''"'^^ ivros, ol $^ ^i^ 
d(rxoX{^ T€ del \4yov<n • Kareireiyei yhp 05a>p jScoy, koI oIk iyxofp^t 'Jrepl oZ 
tiv iiriOvfi'fiaraxri robs \6yovs iroici(r6ai, dw* itydyicriy Ix"**' ^ iiyriiiKos i^4(miK€ 
Kol {ncoypaup^v 'Kapcafci.yiyvo)(rKOfi4yr)v, &y iicrhs ov pr\r4ov • ol 5i K6yoi dei 
Tipi &noZoi\ov irphs BeffirSrriy KaO^ifieyov, iy x*V^ '^h*' Blicriy Ix^*^*** '^^^ ®^ 
kyavis ov^4iror€ r^v ftAAws dAA* del t^v irepl avrov * voWducis Se Ktd irepl 
^vxv^ 6 ^p6fios. &<rT* i^ airdmay ro^ray ^yroyoi Kcd ^pi/iels yiyyoyrai, 
iTriffTdficvot rhy SecnrdTiyv \6y(p re $toxev(rai Kod ^py^ x^P^^"^^^^ CfiiKpol 
56 Kod ovK opBol rhs ^vxds, r^v yhp aS^riy Kcd rh eM re Kcd rb iKe^Bepoy 
i) iK y4wv hovXeia iup^priraif oyayKd^ovau vpdrrety ffKoXidf fieydXovs Kiy^Ayovs 
iral <f>6fiovs irt airdKtus ^vxm iTrifidWovca, ots ob dvydfi^yoi /xerd rod 
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The Sophistes is by no means so uniform and consistent. 
It begins with an exercise in logical division, so as to determine 
in what exact place of the predicamental lines descending from 
the genus acquisitive art, the position of the angler should be 
placed among those who live by catching their food. As Grote 
remarks, such exercises were of great value and interest in the 
infancy of logic, though now of little importance. Plato goes 
on to speak of the sophist as a man who palms off falsehood for 
truth, but then passes on to the difficulty : how can you speak 
falsehood — how can you assert non-being, which has ex hypo- 
thesi no existence ? This question had already occupied him 
in the Theatetus, and is here discussed against the materialists, 
who assert as real objects of sense only, and against the idea- 
lists, who hold that real being is confined to Forms or Ideas. 
Plato argues that some mediation must take place when we 
assert unreality. He then, after a long and tedious discussion, 
returns tq the sophist, whom he paints in dark colours ; though, 
as Grote justly says, his picture is more suitable to Socrates 
than to any of the professed sophists we know. 

Of the Politicus I will speak in connection with the state 
theories in the Republic, It would lead us too far to speak at 
length of the other three dialogues I have grouped here : the 
FarmenideSy which puts into the mouth of that venerable philo- 
sopher an exposition to the youthful Socrates of the famous 
antinomies of the Eleatic school ; the Philebus, which discusses 
the nature of pleasure ; and the Kratylus, that curious first 
essay at derivation of words. In this latter Plato shows plainly 

hiKoiov KoX hXtfiom {nro^€p€iVf fvdhs M rh ipfvBSs re koJ t^ &AA^A.ovs 
amaStKuu rp(ir6fi€voi iroXAcb Kdfiirrovrcu Kcd <rvyK\&vrai, &<r$* iyiks ov^hu 
^X"*^^^^ "^V^ ^tavoias els iv^pas iK fifipcucifov reAcvrwo*!, Btiyoi re K<d (ro<f>ol 
y€yoy6r€Sf &s oXovrat, 

KcU olnoi fiky 8^ roiovroi, & Q€6Bap€ * robs 8^ rod iiixtripov xopov 
ir6T€poy fio6\€i ii€\B6vr€s ^ ido'oarrts irdKiy iirl rhu \^ov Tpaw<&fji€0af 
tya fxii KoU, h vvv 8^ i\4yofify, \lay iro\h r$ i\€vd€pi^ Koi /AcroX^i^et 
ray \6yay Karaxpil^fi^Sa ; 0£O. Mri^ofiaSf £ Hi&Kparts, iwh Bi€\$6yr€S. 
irdyv yhp c8 rovro tXpriKoSf 8t< ovx Vfif'is ot iy r^ roi^^c x^P^^^'^^^ '''^^ 
\6yay ^mip^Tcu, iAX* ol \6yoi ol 7ifA4repoi &(rv€p oixfTaif K(d tKaffros 
avrwy treptfidyfi &iror6Xe(r0i}vax, 5ray iijxTy 9oKy * oj^rc yitp ^iicaarr^s oih* 
OtaritSf &<nr(p woiiitcusj ivir^i'^iruy re Ktd lip^wy 4vi<rraru nap* rjiuy. 
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his belief that words express the nature of things, and his ten- 
tative analysis of ordinary words is intended to show that 
the meaning he postulates was in the minds of the first framers. 
Many modem critics have thought the whole intention was 
to ridicule some contemporary efforts ; but anyone who has 
heard ignorant people nowadays attempt derivations, and who 
knows Plato's attitude, will side with Grote in asserting that 
the attempt was serious, though only provisional, and that Plato 
would readily have surrendered his results had anyone shown 
him a more reasonable method of procedure. 

§ 423. As we cannot fix any chronological sequence, I may 
here turn to a small group of very interesting tracts, which are 
more clearly satirical in tone than the rest of the dialogues. 
I will not say that there is anywhere in Plato a want of this 
quality, but the main purpose of two at least — the Ion and the 
Etithydemus — is to ridicule two well-known classes of literary 
men. In the first Socrates cross-examines, in a tone of good- 
humoured banter, a popular rhapsode who has just come from 
a contest of epic recitation at Epidaurus, and who gives us 
many curious details concerning his profession, and the bold 
claims which the unintelligent reciters of Homer made to imi- 
versal knowledge, derived from that omniscient bard. For to 
the Greek public Homer was strictly a Bibhy in which beyond 
controversy all theology and morals were contained. The 
majority also maintained, though here there were doubters, 
that all kinds of science and practical wisdom were also to 
be derived from him. But when Ion confesses that he knows 
no other poets critically, Socrates explains this peculiarity by 
expounding two theories which are the direct pagan counter- 
parts of the doctrines of Verbal Inspiration, and of Apostolical 
Succession in the Christian Church. He holds that the Muse 
inspired Homer to a certain madness, distinct from, if not 
opposed to, reason, which made him sing divine truths which 
he himself did not comprehend ; that this madness is trans- 
mitted by a magnetic succession to the rhapsodes, and that thus 
they teach truths on the ground of inspiration, which are not 
attained by rational discussion or inference. 

It may be well to add here the remark, that the whole school 
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\ of Socrates never criticise the great poets of their nation from 
aesthetic, but from moral groimds ; they never commend a pas- 
sage as beautiful, but approve or disapprove of it as moral or 
wise. The same may be said of the criticism in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes, and generally of criticism before the days of 
Aristotle. Perhaps this is not the smallest reason why the 
beauties of Greek poetry are so natural and so unconscious. 
That the Greeks of this age were susceptible to these beauties 
as such is certain ; it is equally certain that they were quite 
foreign to that peculiar vice of modem literature, the conscious 
production and conscious analysis of aesthetic effects in poetry. 
I need not here turn aside to discuss the many qualifications 
and exceptions, some of them only apparent, of this law, which 
the reader should verify and emend for himself The Ion closes 
with the ridiculous assertion of the rhapsode, that he must 
at least be a good general, because he knows his Homer, in 
which that art is taught ; Socrates banteringly presses him to 
admit the converse, that all good generals must be good rhap- 
sodes. 

The Euthydemus is similarly a ridiculous picture of the arts 
and devices of a pair of professional sophists — Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus. This again is an indirect dialogue, or reported 
conversation by Socrates of his discussion with these two men, 
who profess to teach arms, and judicial rhetoric, and virtue, but 
have lately, in their toothless old age, mastered the art of Eristic, 
by which they profess to silence anyone, or in which to instruct 
anyone who pays the necessary fee. The dialogue wanders 
into coarse and vulgar buffoonery, showing Plato in the light of 
a comic artist, though I think he is deficient in wit, even where 
he abounds in humour. It is, however, remarkable that the 
sophists carry on the very same sort of elenchus or cross-exami- 
nation as Socrates, but with a totally different object : they wish 
to humble the adversary, and display their own force ; Socrates 
is always intent on stimulating and suggesting, and never seeks 
to confute for the mere sake of victory. There is a curious 
epilogue which, as Grote says, seems like an after-thought, 
which defends the pure philosopher, even such an one as 
Euthydemus, against a popular half-and-half teacher, who is 
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neither professional orator, nor real philosopher, but a mongrel 
worse than either, who gives himself great airs, and knows 
nothing thoroughly. There seems great probability that this 
points at Isocrates, of whom Plato expressed high hopes in the 
Fhadrus^ but who had become the head of a rival school, and 
was now viewed with a critical eye, and not without jealousy, 
by the head of the Academy. 

§ 424. I pass to the Menexenus^ or funeral panegyric, which 
Socrates professes to have learnt from hints of Aspasia, who 
had, he says, taught Pericles his great harangue. This points 
apparently to the speech in Thucydides' second book, in rivalry 
with which Plato would seem to have composed this dialogue. 
He represents the art of making funeral harangues as an easy 
one, and desired, according to Grote, to resist the rhetors 
on their own ground, by showing he was equal to them in sus^ 
tained eloquence. If this were indeed his object, we cannot 
hold that he was very successfiiL The eulogy of the dead is 
very inferior to the weighty and splendid performance of Thucy- 
dides, though it is smoother in form, and more easy to under- 
stand. Yet we hear that it was afterwards very popular at 
Athens, owing no doubt to the author's general reputation. 
The review of Athenian affairs comes down to 387 B.C., though 
put into the mouth of Socrates — an anachronism which 
causes some to reject the speech. But Aristotle's Ehetoric 
speaks of it, as of other Platonic dialogues, as * Socrates in the 
Funeral Speech.' The rhetorical critics from Dionysius to 
Blass have paid much attention to it, and Dionysius criticises 
it severely in comparison with the De Corofia of Demosthenes. 
Plato was no really finished rhetorician in the Greek sense. 
Though he laid the foundations for a far deeper and more phi- 
losophical theory of rhetoric than any of his contemporaries, 
he was not in form so strict and irreproachable as they were. 
He mixes poetical and prose words, he abounds in metaphors, 
he does not round his periods with accuracy. It is even re- 
marked as regards this speech that he does not adopt the formal 
improvements of the Isocratic school. The hiatus is not 
avoided, as it is in later Platonic writings, and the emulation is 
evidently not with the new, but with the old rhetors, professedly 
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with Archinus and Dion, leading citizens who were probably 
of the old school, and would not suit themselves to the new re- 
finements which we shall discuss when we come to Isocrates. 
The Epitaphios ascribed to Lysias is very like Plato's speech 
in plan and structure, and might be regarded as its model, were 
we sure of its priority. As a performance in rhetorical prose, 
it is not equal to the speech of Agathon in the Symposium, in 
which the peculiarly florid and balanced style of that fashion- 
able author seems imitated with wonderful skill. 

§ 425. Great as are the merits of the dialogues already men- 
tioned, they are far beneath the writings of the two classes 
which have yet to be named The first I will term the perfect 
dialogues — meaning those of Plato's mature genius, in which 
both the negative vein and positive philosophical teaching 
are combined, without any loss in dramatic form or bril- 
liancy. I will call the remaining the constructive dialogues, 
ind discuss in relation with them Plato's political and social 
theories. But it seems justifiable to apply the term perfect to 
three pairs of dialogues, which I put in this order, because each 
pair expounds either the same subject or opposite sides of the 
same subject They have no other connection. Thus the Pro- 
tagoras and Gorgias set forth opposite views on the nature of 
virtue, Socrates arguing in the former that it is identical with 
private utility, while in the Gorgias he repudiates this view, 
and holds that virtue is totally distinct from pleasure. Again 
the Fhadrus and Symposium, though the former touches on 
other subjects, are mainly dialogues in which the famous Pla- 
tonic theory of Eros is expounded and defended against objec- 
tions. Lastly the Menon^ which is professedly on the teachable- 
ness of virtue, maintains this thesis by adopting the theory of 
the pre-existence of the soul, and may therefore be brought 
together with P/uedon, which preaches its permanence after 
death. Of all these the Menon is perhaps the least striking as a 
literary piece, though it is philosophically very suggestive, and 
has inspired poets down to our own day with its magnificent 
conception of the antenatal life, which accounts for so many 
great riddles — i priori knowledge, noble instincts, sudden dis- 
coveries — by moving a step backward, and drawing them from 
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the treasure-house of a former existence.* Thb hypothesis has 
made the dialogue more famous than its professed subject, the 
teachableness of virtue, upon which Socrates actually comes to 
a definite conclusion. Identifying virtue as a kind of knowledge^ 
as Socrates consistently did, he holds that the highest kind of 
virtue, being such, must be communicable ; but that the ordi- 
nary vhtues of men being only right opinions, are not so con- 
veyed, but come by special inspiration of the gods. Hence it 
is that there are bad sons of good fathers, and that in general 
virtue is regarded as a moral, and not an intellectual condition. 
§ 426. The FhadoHj or last conversation and death of So- 
crates, b certainly the most famous of all Plato's writings, and 
owes this renown not only to the infinite importance of the sub- 
ject — the immortality of the soul — but to the touching scenery 
and pathetic situation in which the dialogue is laid. Socrates and 
his friends in the prison, the calm cheerfulness of the victim, 
the distress of the friends, the emotion even of the jailor — these 
pictures are only paralleled in literature by the one sacrifice 
which was greater and more enduring than that of the noblest 
and purest pagan teacher. But there is one moment in the 
Greek prison, which stands in strange contrast to the deep sym- 
pathy and gentleness which relieve the gloom on Calvary. The 
wife and children of the philosopher are removed that he may 
enjoy his last moments imdisturbed in the comfort of philosophic 
converse, and there is no hint that the heart-broken woman 
had any claim to the most precious moments of her husband's 
life. Her lamentations were to him in discord with his dying 
song, but we feel as if the human string had snapt when the 
Attic martyr dared to silence it How much nearer were the 
mother and the Son at the cross of Golgotha ! Yet this scene, 
one of the greatest in any literature, is not the main inter- 
est of the dialogue. It is the clear and cheerful promise of 
future happiness which has fascinated the thoughtful men of 
all ages, and especially those who had not obtained a hope of 
immortality through the adoption of the Christian faith. Before 
all men the dark grave stands gaping, and ever the question 

* Cf. Grote, Op. Cit. ii. p. 7, and the passage quoted there from the 
dialogue in a note (p. 81 B). 
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repeats itself, What is the hereafter ? This is the world-grief, 
the world-fear which Plato seeks to remove, and his answer has 
comforted patriots and martyrs in many ages and divers lands. 

But the reader who imagines that here at least he will find 
a pure and simple strain, that, like the song of the dying swan, 
the notes must be clear and the melody simple and pathetic, will 
be greatly disappointed. The dialogue is full of hard meta- 
physic concerning the self-motion of the soul, its participation 
in the eternal ideas of a former existence, its likeness or unlike- 
ness to a harmony, and, moreover, concerning the nature of eflS- 
cient and final causes. The discussion ends with an elaborate 
and difficult myth concerning the future state, which tries the 
intellect, but does not excite the emotions, of the reader. In 
all these features the Fhadon bears a singular analogy to its 
great musical parallel in modem times, the famous Requiem 
in which Mozart declared his hopes and fears through the last 
hours of his failing life. Here too, at first hearing, the ear misses 
the simple and sweet melodies which he composed in earlier 
life, but is surprised with all the intricacies, all the display of 
wonderful learning, which heap harmony upon harmony, in- 
version upon inversion, subject upon subject in complicated 
counterpoint It requires long familiarity both with Plato and 
Mozart to feel the great leading ideas, and follow the thread of 
the divine argument But even to honest men who are not 
satisfied with the reasoning, the practical evidence that Socrates 
showed his own perfect conviction of its truth is perhaps the 
clearest and the most efiective corroboration. 

No doubt Plato has here introduced some metaphysic of 
his own. Indeed the doctrine of Ideas is so developed and 
prominent in the JPhcedon^ that the critics place its composition 
long after Socrates' death, and late in Plato^s mature life. 
But the main picture must be true, and if Plato had left us no 
other monument of his genius, it would have sufiiced to place 
him in the highest rank. 

§ 427. The most striking contrast to the Fhadon is the 
Symposium, which is no doubt really greater and more bril- 
liant, but is so intensely Greek, that it sounds strange and 
even offensive to modem ears. It is an account given by 
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Aristodemus of a banquet at the house of the tragic poet 
Agathon after one of his victories, at which, together with 
other less famous persons, Socrates, the physician Eryxima- 
chus, Aristophanes, and by and by Alcibiades, discuss the na- 
ture and praise of Eros. The introduction is very graphic, 
and brings before us vividly the manners of refined society 
at Athens. Instead of drinking hard, which most of them 
had been doing the night before, or listening to a flute girl, 
they * send her to play to the women within, if they like it,' 
and propose to speak in turn in praise of Love. The speeches 
are somewhat strained and mythological, especially that of 
Aristophanes, which is more grotesque and far-fetched than 
witty, and again shows that Plato had no real wit at command, 
in spite of his delicate humour. The speech of Agathon is, on 
the contrary, a very remarkable rhetorical display, and well 
deserves the applause which it receives from the company. It is 
in the old style of Gorgias, full of alliterations and conceits, and 
is evidently carefully copied from the poet's style. The speech 
of Socrates, whose passion for cross-examination breaks out 
several times during the dialogue, is an exposition in which he 
repeats the lessons he professes to have heard from the pro- 
phetic Diotima, and forms (with the Phmdrus) the locus dassicus 
for the proper understanding of the Platonic Theory of Love. 
But presently Alcibiades breaks in with a riotous party, and 
the banquet degenerates into a scene of drunkenness and 
almost of ribaldry. For Alcibiades, instead of praising Eros, 
undertakes to praise Socrates, and gives such an account of his 
resistance to erotic temptation, as even in Greek society is only 
excused by the drunkenness of the narrator. Nevertheless, the 
most wonderful of all our pictures of Soaates, in all his ugliness, 
his fascination, his deep sympathy, his iron courage, his unas- 
sailable chastity, is this panegyric of the licentious Alcibiades. 
The end of the banquet shows him in yet another light, as a 
man of so strong a head, that he can drink most men under the 
tables, and sit discoursing though his audience is unfit to follow 
him upon the analogies of the pathetic and the humorous, and 
how a tragic ought also to be a comic poet. This quality 
of resisting intoxication was prized by Plato even more than it 
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is nowadays, as giving proof of a strong and clear intellect, 
not easily disturbed by outward causes. 

§ 428. The Fhcedrus is a discourse in a far simpler setting — 
there are only two speakers, Socrates and Phaedrus — but yet there 
are few Platonic works more full of poetry, as Socrates, by the 
shady banks of the Ilissus, and within view of the theatre of 
Dionysus, soars into a mighty dithyramb on the nature and 
effects of that divine impulse which leads us to long for immor- 
tality, and to seek after perfection. The position of this piece 
in the development of the author's system has been much dis- 
|)uted, but there seems now to be a sort of general agreement, 
even among the Germans, that it was an early work. This is 
most in accordance with the high expectations expressed of 
I Socrates, who afterwards became a rival, and is probably 
(above, p. 183) censured in the Euthydemus, It accounts also for 
the favourable judgment here pronounced on Pericles, in con- 
trast to the severe remarks in the Gorgias. As to what the 
critics say about the youthful exuberance of the style, and what 
in the translation of Zeller is called * the want of intuitive 
faculty in the myth,* ^ it seems to me discovered to suit the 
theory of its early composition. On the other hand, the great 
doctrines which Plato is supposed to have attained gradually, 
and long after the death oi Socrates, are here almost all dis- 
tinctly preached. The Reminiscence of previous existence, the 
Platonic Forms or Ideas, the Eros, and other points, show that 
if this is indeed an early work, the favourite theory of a gradual 
evolution in Plato must be abandoned. And this is the sen- 
sible view of Grote. 

The dialogue opens with the recitation of the erotic 
speech alleged to be Lysias*, which has been discussed above 
(p. 141 ) , and to which Socrates at first replies with a sar- 
castic parallel speech, formally inferior to the Lysian harangue. 
But then craving pardon of the god, he breaks out into that 
wonderful rhapsody on the nature of philosophic love, which 
has made its everlasting mark upon human thought, and 
still survives in the mouth of the modem public which has no 

* p. 130, note. I suppose Anschaulichkcit is the word. 
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inkling of its real sense. The identifying of all kinds of Eros 
as mere degrees of the same eternal instinct — ^the Love of the 
Id^ Beauty, which is coincident with the Good and the True — 
is no doubt a very noble theory. Above all it marks in old Attic 
days a very different kind of pursuit of knowledge from that of 
modem life, when competition for material rewards is stifling 
all the poetry and charm of learning. The passion for truth, 
which Plato held to be a love * passing the love of women,' is 
now a rare thing to meet, and is regarded as an unpractical 
anachronism. But while we admit the poetical and aesthetic 
beauty of the doctrine, it must be confessed a very unfortunate 
specimen of the perpetual efforts of Socrates to find a common 
thread or connecting link between all the senses in which the 
same term was used in ordinary speech. It might puzzle an 
ignorant person of intelligence to know how Plato identified 
the sexual instinct with the longing to solve a mathematical 
problem. The desire cf happiness is the desire after the 
Goody which is identical with the True — this leads us to the love 
of Mathematics or to any other new truth. Again the desire to 
possess the good must be a desire to possess lifor ever; 
hence a desire for immortality, hence, when this is unattain- 
able, the desire to procreate an alter ego who may repre- 
sent us. And the selection of beauty for this purpose is of 
course the desire of possessing the Beautiful in its phenomenal 
manifestation, for this alone of the eternal Ideas has its illustra- 
tion in sense. Such is the logic of the theory of Eros. 

The latter part of the dialogue, after the famous myth com- 
paring the soul to a chariot with ill-matched horses, is a criticism 
on existing Rhetoric, and suggestions of a newer and wider theory. 
He complains that the existing professional speakers have neither 
the logical nor the psychological knowledge necessary for the 
true art In the first place the subject must be carefully 
divided, and the heads subordinated — an advice still valuable, 
and which, if taken to heart by the many persons who deliver 
invertebrate harangues, might raise their performances into a 
higher order. Secondly, the special peculiarities of the minds 
to be addressed must be studied, and the arguments specially 
suited to these circumstances. As Grote observes, these con- 
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ditions are too exacting, and it is not fair to attack the practical 
men who were training the Attic public in habits of debate, 
because they could not satisfy the requirements of the philoso- 
pher. But nevertheless Plato, though himself a rhetorician 
inferior in form to his ablest contemporaries, laid the basis of a 
better and more permanent philosophy of Rhetoric— developed 
by Aristotle to some extent, but requiring and admittmg of 
application at all ages and among all kinds of culture. It has 
indeed been well shown by Spengel that the hints thrown out 
by Plato in this dialogue on the defects of the popular rhetoric 
of the day, on the importance of ^vxaytayia^ or psychological 
study of human character, and on the essentials of proper 
proofs and method, contain all the really valuable matter of 
Aristotle's rhetoric, and that they are silently adopted and 
developed by Plato*s great pupil. Aristotle refers indeed to 
the polemic against rhetoric in the Gorgias for the purpose of 
refuting and qualifying Plato's views as there expressed. But 
no doubt Spengel is right, that it was not the fashion of the 
day to quote authorities, and that Aristotle's silence as to the 
Phcedrus arises from no vulgar jealousy, but rather from cordial 
approval of this striking flash of Plato's far-seeing genius. 

Another topic in the Phcedrus is the comparative value of 
written and oral teaching, on which again we have from Plato 
a profoundly true, if exaggerated, theory. He despises mere 
written discourses. He does not believe that a man can be taught 
to know anything by such means. Until a man has discussed a 
subject with kindred minds, until he has undergone a careful 
cross-examining and sifting of his views, he cannot be said to 
know thoroughly, or have made his own, any subject Here 
Plato argues with the mediaeval schools, or rather against the 
niodern universities, where the increase of examinations has 
compelled students to spend their time in reading many books, 
and remembering what they say. When the test is a colloquium, 
or discussion with the examiner, some of the resulting evils may 
be obviated ; but even this safeguard has been for the most part 
abolished by the English universities, and many candidates for 
honours, who can write down apparent knowledge on paper, 
Would be speechless if set down to stand the vivd voce elenchus of 
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the examiner. However, the tirade against the value of written 
discourses (which is repeated from the Fhadrus in the seventli 
epistle) sounds strange from one of the most prolific authors of 
written treatises in his day, many of them expository and didactic 
in style. 

§ 429. The criticism of Rhetoric in the Fhadrus leads us 
naturally to the Gorgias, in which the same subject is handled at 
greater length, and with greater detail Rhetoric is treated as the 
art of practical politics, of persuading the multitude, just like 
Sophistic, which aims at laying down laws both of morals and 
politics. Socrates, on the contrary, insists that true poUtics are 
the art of making men happier by making them better, and are 
therefore a consequence or deduction from ethics and from a 
thorough philosophy of human nature. The sophist Gorgias, 
like Protagoras in the dialogue which bears his name, is repre- 
sented as jm estimable man and a successful teacher, but not 
rising above the popular level, and only teaching by knack, not 
from any scientific principle. In the mouth of Polus and of 
.Kallikles, two inferior followers, are put certain repulsive 
theories of selfish morality, of the right of the stronger, and 
of the happiness of power, to which Socrates replies by showing 
that vice is indeed misery, and that the happiest thing for the 
evil-doer is to suffer condign punishment, as the sick man must 
endure painful remedies. He all through compares vice to 
disease of body — an analogy least of all tenable on his theory 
that vice is ignorance, and that the wicked man is ignorant 
of his condition, and requires to be restrained and corrected 
by wise interference from without Though Plato does not 
say it, the only disease which really suits his argument is that 
form of lunacy in which the patient is happy and contented 
under his hallucinations ; for then indeed the man who does 
wicked acts, without knowing they are such, is in a worse con- 
dition than he who does them with a consciousness that they 
are wrong. 

The Gorgias is the greatest of all pagan protests in 
favour of absolute morality against the utilitarian theory, 
that good is pleasure, and evil pain. In this dialogue there is 
no account whatever taken of present pleasure, and he alone 
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is thought a true philosopher and a good man wjfo can (Ie^{)ise ' 
such inducements, and' follow his conscience in spH^of boailj^' » ^ 
I)ain and torture. The first declaration of Stoicism, and^4)f the f 
self-denial of our Gospel, is to be found in the splendid abd ^' 

ennobling argument of Socrates, who knows that he will not IJe / 
followed by the mob, who feels himself isolated and dislik< 
but who claims the inalienable right of the honest man to think 
for himself, and follow those eternal laws of justice which alone 
can riender any human soul, or any human society, permanently 
happy. Grote complains that in arguing against utility, and even 
in supporting it (Protagoras\ Plato only supposes that coarse 
form which regards the purely private interest of the indivi- 
dual, without considering the utility of those around him. And 
no doubt by bringing in this latter consideration, late writers in 
ethics have contrived, as Grote does, to put a fair face on the 
doctrine of Interest, But is not this the colouring of an ugly 
theory with the colours borrowed from a foreign source ? Can the 
regard for others be called utility or interest with any common 
decency of expression ? The very assertion this is my interest 
excludes in many cases those of the rest of mankind, and if these 
interests clash with it, to choose them is to \'iolate the doctrine 
of utility in its only proper and reasonable sense Thus the noble 
protest of the Gargias stands, with the Phcedo^ among those writ- 
ings of Plato which have not (like the Symposium and Fhadrus) 
lost their point by a change of social conditions, and there are 
few of the dialogues more profoundly instructive and interesting 
to the ethical student of the present day. 

§ 430. A remarkable contrast to it, in ethical theory, is the 
Protagorcu (on the possibility of teaching virtue). This dialogue 
is in style and scenery not a whit inferior to the' Gorgias; nay, it 
is even a more elaborate and brilliant composition, and not even 
the theorists who wish to prove it an early and mistaken piece 
can find in it the supposed crudities of the Phcedrus. It has 
all the marks of Plato's ripe scholarship and literary perfection. 
Yet in it Protagoras is made the honest and persuasive advocate 
of the best traditional morality, whereas Socrates attacks these 
views, and holds that virtue is the art of computing our pleasures 
and pains, and making the most of the balance. To utilitarians 
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like Grote, this theory, which is very foreign to Plato's general 
tone, is peculiarly attractive. Nay they even strain points to 
bring out this side of the Socratic ethics in other dialogues. 
No doubt there was a certain vulgar homeliness about Socrates, 
which sometimes taught the pleasant consequences of virtue as 
if they were its chief recommendation. It was, moreover, an 
excellent engine in disputation, as it opposes an intellectual 
computation of results to an often vague sesthetic feeling. 
But the real value of the Frotagorasy as compared with the 
GorgiaSy is to demonstrate Grote's theory of the mutual 
independence and frequent conflicts of the dialogues, which 
were written separately, and which each put their own point of 
view, often in intentional variance from the rest. Plato evi- 
dently was too genuine a pupil of Socrates not to feel the 
difficulties in all ethical speculations, and though he was quite 
ready to dogmatise, and set up a system, he was quite ready to 
discuss and debate its foundations. In fact, as Grote has 
shown beyond all question, the constructive and the sceptical 
sides of Plato are separate streams of thought, and he did not 
seek to bring them into one channel. 

On another point these two dialogues are interesting. They 
prove the general respectability and high character of the lead- 
ing sophists. Though Plato was the determined enemy of their 
system, though he ridiculed and censured the pretence of teach- 
ing excellence, moral or intellectual, for money, he always 
makes inferior followers of the great sophists — Polus, Thra- 
symachus, Euthydemus — ^the butts of his satire, and treats both 
Gorgias and Protagoras with respect They are not debaters, 
they cannot stand a cross-examination from Socrates, but they 
teach vulgar morals with elegance and sincerity, and there are 
few finer passages than the exposition put into Protagoras' 
mouth of the general diffusion and teaching of virtue by all 
society in a civilised Greek city.* 

§ 431. We pass to the last class — ^the purely or mainly con- 
structive dialogues, in which Plato has set forth his views on the 
construction of the world {Tmceus) and on the reconstruction of 
society (Republic and Laws\ with the fragment called Critias, 

* Protagoras, pp. 322-3, 
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These latter are so important from a social and political view, as 
well as from their great length and explicitness, that they deserve 
special consideration. The Republic is, moreover, the best 
composed and most perfect composition of Plato, so much so 
that those German critics, who assume that a man must decay 
in old age, will not allow it to be placed late in the catalogue. 
All agree that the Laws was one of his last essays, and was 
intended to give a more practicable scheme than the Republic^ 
both of them being, however, harmonious in principle. 

But the style and tone of thinking are very different There 
is no kind of Platonic excellence which is not represented in the 
Republic. There is the gentle, pertinacious, ironical Socrates 
in the first two books ; there is the didactic, imaginary Socrates 
to suit Plato's convenience in the later books. There is the finest 
character-painting — the resigned and mellow old age of Kepha- 
los, the brutal fiankness and impetuosity of Thrasymachus, the 
delicately shaded differences between Glaucon and Adeimantus, 
both earnest seekers after truth. There is hard-and-dry meta- 
physic in the fifth and sixth books ; there is a splendid myth, 
that of Er the Armenian, at the close of the tenth. Few of 
the important theories of other dialogues can be cited which 
are not alluded to or implied in the argument But when 
there are oppositions, such as between the Gorgias and Prota- 
goras^ it is the nobler and more ideal side which is adopted. 
In fact, there are peculiar points of contact with the Gorgias 
and PhcBdoUy and perhaps less of the erotic element than we 
should expect from the author of the PAcedrus and Symposium, 

§ 432. The formal subject of the dialogue is the enquiry, what 
is justice f It is the subject approached with such boldness, and 
with so direct a challenge to Socrates iathe Kleitophon^ that those 
who accept that fragment as genuine think it was originally in- 
tended as jthe opening of the Republic, Others again, from the 
negative and lively tone of the first two books, imagine that this 
portion was an early composition, added to and enlarged by Plato 
in his later and more constructive years. All these are but con- 
jectures. What is more important to note is that the work has 
taken both its name and importance, not from the official, but 
from the indirect or accidental investigation which Socrates intro- 
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duces in a huge parenthesis. The problem to be solved is the 
nature of justice. It is only by the assumption of a civilised 
polity being a S3rstem analogous to the mental constitution of 
an individual, and of larger and easier survey, that the conver- 
sation passes into the description of the ideal States falsely 
called by us the Republic^ as the absence of monarchy is by no 
means essential to Plato's scheme. We know in fact from the 
Politicus that he was inclined to the rule of a single head, and 
an absolute head too, provided the ideal character, the king- 
philosopher, could be found to conduct it. In the State or 
Republic before us, he places the control under a small number 
of guardians, with similar qualifications to his Politicus^ but 
the number is immaterial, their relations to one anotlier are not 
considered, and their authority is regarded rather as an abstract 
unity than as the wisdom resulting from discussion, and the 
decision of the majority in a consulting board. The real point, 
which he considers vital in the constitution, is to exclude the 
public from consulting on state affairs, and to confine the 
government to one, or to a few, select experts, who are not to 
be required to impart their reasons to the subject classes, or to 
submit to criticism.* This is the attitude of all those aristocratic 
theorists who speculated on the best form of polity in Plato's 
age. They were all profoundly convinced of the evils of a de- 
mocracy, and still more of the inexpediency of amatem* politics. 
The hand-to-mouth legislation of mobs, or of the casual advisers 
of mobs, was to them absurd on so vastly important an issue, 
and they considered that here if anywhere professional skill 
was absolutely required. The common sense or collective 
wisdom of a number of intelligent private men — the best form 
of government, according to modem notions — was by them 

* Cf. his ailment in the Politicus (pp. 292-3) beginning : iimv oZw 
ZoKti irX^BSs 7« 4v ir6\u rabnuv r^v iirnn"^fAriP tvvarov tXvm. itrfifratrBtu ; 
his conclusion is (p. 297 6) : &s oitK 6» iroT€ irA^s ovZ* ioyrivvvovp, r^p 
TotairriP \a0hv iwurHifiriP, oXov r* tiP y4poiro fierh pov Hioue^ip v6\tVf 
and therefore (p. 292) : t^p fikp opOiip apxhf «"<pi cvo ripd, kcu 5iJo, jcoI 
trcarrdraffip 6\iyovSf HfTp (rirfTp, Ihctp 6p$^ ylypryrou. He goes on to com- 
pare the art to that of medical men, who treat patients of all ranks and 
dignities, without allowing them to interfere or meddle with the treatment, 
often painful and distressing, which medicine and surgery prescribe. 
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thoroughly despised. If any of the practical politicians, like 
Pericles, had really done anything great, it was to be accounted 
for by their partial acquaintance with deeper philosophy, and 
their even occasional converse with the philosophers who 
raised their thoughts to the general laws of the world. Yef 
even Pericles had fallen vastly short of the Platonic require- 
ments, as we may see in the Cartas. 

Assuming then that the public was unfit to govern itself, 
Plato, and with him the Greek theorists, were furthermore 
quite averse to allowing it even that liberty of life, which was 
the mark of the Athenian democracy, and which all actual 
states allowed their citizens in their own homes. The general 
notion which governed Greek life was that the state could 
demand any sacrifice from the citizen, that his personal rights 
were as nodiing in regard of any state claim, but that, provided 
he submitted to this demand, his private life was to be without 
control. When the citizen entered the strong door of his house, 
be was absolute master, and it required some extraordinary vio- 
lence or scandal to persuade the state to interfere. Thus ordi- 
nary Greek politics, while holding the absolute power and 
claims of the state, were less particular than we are in maintain- 
ing private morality. 

There was one peculiar exception— the Spartan society 
under the paternal despotism of the ephors. Here the young 
men at least were kept under control all through their life. 
They lived in common, slept in common, hunted in common, 
and were all the time under organised supervision. Plato 
applies this idea to the higher classes of his state, and, strangely 
enough, makes this higher caste or class the military class. 
The men of his day were beginning to find out that a citizen 
militia, torn from home and from peaceful duties,- was no 
match for professional warriors, like the Spartans, whose disci- 
pline aijd experience were now being imitated by mercenary 
troops and paid generals. Hence the theorist set apart a 
special caste as a military guard for the rest of the state, and 
he devotes much of his treatise to their education and mainte- 
nance. Moreover, like that Homer whom he, though himself so 
saturated with his genius, ejects from his state, he will not conde- 
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sccnd to describe the life and training of the artisan or husband- 
man class, but spends all his attention upon the noble warriors 
in the battle of life. 

§ 433. But Plato went far beyond this. He saw clearly that 
while the production of other animals was carefully controlled by 
men, and hence varieties and improvements in breed were 
easily obtained, the production of man, the highest and most 
precious of animals, was left to chance, to random fancy, to 
stray passion, to pecuniary considerations ; so that congenital 
defects, moral obliquities, and all other defects are propagated, 
and deform the human race. This question was then, and has 
ever since been, so surrounded with a cloud of sentiment, and 
entwined with the sacred ties of family affection, that the very 
discussion of it is almost intolerable, and only a few advanced 
thinkers are even yet to be found who will venture to urge 
this necessary condition for the physical and therefore intellec- 
tual improvement of mankind. Mr. Jowett, no old-fashioned 
conservative, can see how the abolition of private property, and 
a community of goods, may yet become the condition of a more 
advanced culture, and how the assertion of private rights and 
interests may be a hindrance to the public good. But he recoils 
even from imagining a society without permanent marriages, 
without apparently a home or family ties, and where the propa- 
gation of the race was directed and controlled by the state. 

It is usual to speak of Plato's theory as the Community of 
wives — ^a gross libel on the philosopher, who guarded the rela- 
tions of the sexes in the strictest way, as long as they lived 
together for the state, who made marriage, so to speak, a 
'sacrament,' and punished every sin against its sanctity as 
impious.^ But though he does not give details on this point, it 
appears that his marriages were to last only for a season, and 
when the necessity for a new union of citizens arose, the persons 

* The only point in this part of the Republic which is in any sense im- 
moral is the license given to the guards who are past the staled age for 
marriage. They are not restricted, except in this, that they are not to 
produce any children, or, if they do, to make away with them. l*his is 
the point on which modem ethics may well censure the highest Greelf 
morals. 
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who had formerly cohabited had no claim to remain together, 
nor were the parents to know their own children, whom the 
state took and educated. 

It should be observed, that though Plato had no actual model 
for these temporary marriages, there was at Sparta a greater 
regard paid to the breeding of the human race, and with good 
results, than in any other civilised society of either ancient or 
modem times. This care had certainly advanced to the point of 
disregarding all the usual sentiment as to the sanctity of married 
life, for Plutarch tells us facts (in the life of Lycurgus) which 
show how easy the adoption of Plato's scheme might have been 
at Sparta.' The really remarkable point about the matter is this : 
that in the state where temporary husbands were allowed, and 
where the production of a healthy and beautiful race was made 
the paramount consideration, no decay in female honour, no 
collapse of family ties, or of the influence of home, ever took 
place. Spartan wives and mothers were, on the contrary, the 
noblest and purest in Greece. Accordingly, Plato could have 
pointed to Sparta as the only state which approximated to his 
ideal polity in freeing the relation of the sexes from the shackles 
of mischievous sentiment, and nevertheless as the only state in 
which the physical improvement of the race was notorious, 
while the chastity and refinement of both sexes were not im- 
paired. In other respects the Spartans had fallen short (not 
in degree, but) in principle. They had apparently thought 
about the equality of the sexes, according to certain legends 
about Lycurgus, but the weaker sex had proved itself the 
stronger in resisting the lawgiver, and the education and train- 
ing of women had accordingly suffered. Plato proposes that 
in his caste of guards both sexes sliall receive the same treat- 
ment Again, as to education, the ignorant and vulgar ephors 
would of course fall far short of Plato's philosophic elders, 
who seem rather framed on the model of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood. Hence music, as well as gymnastic, was to be 
taught on philosophical principles, and with a view to educate 

" Schomann {Gk, Antiq, i. pp. 214, 267, Eng. tr.) thinks that even 
polyandry was sanctioned, but only on late evidence. He cites Polybius, 
Excerpt Vatican, xil 6, p. 819 (Ed. Hultsch). 
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the faculties and feelings of the mind rather than the muscles 
of the body. On Plato's theory of the tripartite division of the 
soul, the intellect must be developed by philosophy, the affec- 
tions by music, while the union of both is to keep in check 
the lower appetites. 

§ 434. But no real reform can take place m education with- 
out a complete reform in religion, and hence Plato goes to his 
extremest length when he proposes to abolish Homer, the Bible 
of the Greeks, and all other poetry based on the ordinary theo- 
logy. He thinks a totally new religion is requisite for pure 
and sound morals. The deity must be one and the author of 
all good. He must be passionless, without variableness or 
shadow of turning, without love or jealousy, without pride or 
interest All defects in the world are to be attributed, not to 
his want of benevolence, but to his want of omnipotence in 
controlling the original necessities of things. New myths must 
be invented and circulated in place of the amours and wars of 
the gods, such myths no doubt as those of which he has him- 
self given specimens in many of the dialogues, and not least in 
the end of this dialogue. The control of the whole polity is 
placed in the hands of a small number of elders, chosen from 
the caste of guards, who have been so trained in speculative 
philosophy, and so steeped in the contemplation of the Ideal 
Good, and True, and Beautiful, that they will be persuaded with 
difficulty, and only as a matter of duty, to undertake the r^u- 
lation of human affairs. 

But the great work is so full and suggestive that no ade- 
quate analysis can find a place here. I must omit the determi- 
nation of justice as the proper relation of the various divisions 
of the soul, like that of the various orders in the state, as well 
as the curious history of the various aberrations from right 
pohty in the state, and right morals in the individual, with 
which the later books are occupied. To one feature, however, 
I will call attention. It is fashionable among Christian theo- 
logians to say that the pagan world, and especially the Greeks, 
had no consciousness of sin, no real feeling for the pollution 
of moral guilt If such persons would take the trouble to read 
the picture of the tyrant (ix. i), they would find the portrait 
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of a stricken conscience never equalled, so far as I know, from 
Plato's day till the days of Macbeth and Richard III. in 
Shakspeare's drama. 

^ 435- Plato's Deuteronomy, the Laws^ may best find its 
place as an appendix to the far greater -^<^//^//i:. It professes to 
be the second best constitution, and one surrendering many 
points to the strong national prejudices which were openly vio- 
lated or disregarded in his earlier and more complete system. 
It may also be regarded as a third alternative, if we consider 
that the absolute control given to the * kingly artist ' in the Politi- 
cuSy and to the select few elders in the Republic^ is here vested 
in an established code of laws, which are administered by a sort 
of timocratic democracy. It abandons expressly the theory of 
the Foliticus^ that a code of fixed laws is only a make-shift to 
meet average cases, and the want of special knowledge in the 
ruler, so that the ideal king will not hesitate to punish the wicked 
according to his own judgment, and in violation of existing 
legislation, as he is the highest and best judge of the neces- 
sary changes in laws, and the varying requirements of a complex 

human society — Tr\v rt\q Ti\vf\q pwfiriy Twy vofitay 'n'ape')(6fi£yov 

KpeiTTia. But if the philosopher-king, or the council of perfectly 
educated elders, who know the Forms or Ideas of Things, and 
act accordingly, cannot be found, we must only establish the 
best possible code, and invest it with the dignity and sanctity 
of a Divine Revelation. This had already been foreshadowed 
in the Politicus,^ 

— Upon the fiction of a new foundation in Crete, a name- 
less Athenian stranger undertakes to describe its proper con- 
stitution, and does so in a detail, and with a minuteness 
exceeding that of Plato's other works. But though Aris- 
totle cites the nameless Athenian as Socrates, nothing can be 
more contrasted with the real Socrates than the tone and 
method of this lawgiver. He is with great propriety called an 
Athenian, for as the Republic might fairly have been excogitated 
by a philosophic Spartan, if such could exist in the fourth cen- 
tury, the Laws are distinctly modelled upon the older Attic 

» pp. 294-7. » pp. 297, sq. 

9* 
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constitution.* As the board of elders represent the ephors, 
so the Code of Laws represents the venerable work of Solon, 
protected by an invisible, or nocturnal council, which has 
no logical place in the scheme. This contrast of ideals — 
Spartan in the Republic^ Athenian in the Laws — runs all 
through the works, and it has long been recognised by critics 
that tbe chief value of the latter is in pointing out to us details 
of Attic law, which we only know through the adaptation of 
Plato. It is interesting to find the philosopher in his old age 
conceding even so much to the democracy which his soul ab- 
horred, and deigning to make Attic models serve him for even 
a partially ideal state. But truly the Laws are a work of his 
old age, and if the testimony of Aristotle assures us of theii 
authenticity in the literal sense, we may agree in a higher and 
spiritual sense with the Germans who wDl not accept it For in 
the Laws the real Plato is dead, just as the real Edmund Burke 
is dead in the Letters on the French Revolution. The spirit of 
Socrates is gone from him, as his figure pales out in the later 
dialogues, and an evil spirit is troubling him. All his fame, all his 
piety, all his earnestness, have not been able to stay the spirit of 
scepticism which his dialectic had worked. The rejection of 
popular theology was bringing with it the decay of morals. The 
philosophers were foimd to be bad citizens, for the questioning 
of principles had induced laxity of practice. The world is 
so bad, and evil is so predominant, that he even advances 
in one isolated passage to the theory of a second world-soul, 
the author of mischief in creation, and the opponent of the 
good Demiurge in the Republic, So then the dying theorist 
composes a great palinode, in which he protests that his prin- 
ciples are perfectly consistent with even Athenian principles. 
He shows that, with some practical modifications, these will suit 
a Platonic state, and that on one capital point he will even aban- 
don the task of his life. When the laws are once established on 
philosophical foundations, he will make peace with the orthodox 
crowd, and forbid all discussion and dialectical practice. Let 

> The commentators note that many social points are taken from Sparta. 
This is true ; but the main body of the work is on the details of legislation, 
■vhich are almost all Attic in principle. 
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us but agree upon our religiou, and I will defend it with all the 
vigour of the narrowest religionist. I will make mere heresy 
in opinions, though accompanied by a blameless life, punish- 
able with five years' imprisonment ; I will visit the graver (and 
more usual) cases with the penalty of death. Verily, if this be 
so, the sentence on Socrates' was just, and may be defended 
from the. Laws of his favoured disciple. Accordingly he 
banishes a strictly philosophical education in the Theory of 
Ideas even from his magistrates, and substitutes mathematical 
training, together with the sanctions of religion — in fact, a 
Pythagorean rather than a Platonic ideal. 

We have in Greek literature many instances of intellectual 
power unimpaired in advanced age, and not a few of our 
greatest remaining monuments are the latest work of their 
authors. The Laws of Plato are therefore a remarkable and 
exceptional case of senility, curious and valuable in its way, 
but no fair evidence of the real greatness of its author. There 
is no doubt great dignity, and even oracular splendour about it ; 
like the Deuteronomy ascribed to his Hebrew rival, the Laws 
of the Attic Moses combine solemn homily with precept, 
burning exhortation with command ; the old man's former 
grace and subtlety flash out here and there. But there is 
something pitiable, as' well as pathetic, in the rage of this royal 
thinker, who, like Lear, has brought up ungrateful children, 
and they have turned against him. 

§ 436. The EpinomiSy an appendix of very doubtful authenti- 
city, goes in detail into the education of the Nocturnal Council, 
to whom is entrusted in the Laws the general care of the consti- 
tution. It consists chiefly in a theological study of Astronomy, 
to which Plato seems really to have inclined in his later or 
Pythagorean epoch. So likewise the fragmentary Critias, and 
the projected Hermocrates^ were to give illustrations of the 
carrying out of the ideal principles of the Kepublic in history. 
For this purpose the CritiaSj and also the opening chapters of 
the TimauSy give a curious and imaginary account of the con- 
dition of Attica thousands of years before, when she entered 
into conflict with the power of the great continent Atlantis, 
which lay beyond the Pillars of Heracles — ^a strange and much 
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discussed anticipation of the discovery of America, which the 
Abb^ Brasseur de Bourbourg ^ has actually received as a genuijie 
historical tradition. To him the civilisation even of Egypt is 
originally brought from the older, and once more advanced, 
western continent But these splendid dreams, as well as the 
abstruse physical theories of the Timaus^ cannot detain us 
here. I will only call attention to the freedom with which 
Plato (and other philosophers of his day) treated the facts of 
history as a vehicle for moral improvement The genuine his- 
toric sense, and thorough conscientiousn^ as to facts, which 
we all admire in Thucydides, seem to have made no impres- 
sion upon Attic society. Plato especially, who preaches the 
use and morality of fiction for didactic purposes, does not hesi- 
tate to invent (in the Critias) and distort* previous history — 
his account of the Dorian migration and its results being con- 
trary to what we can deduce from the evidence. Thus, while 
the rhetors handled history as a branch of oratory, Plato 
handled it as an adjunct to ethics, and dressed up the older 
annals of the Greeks to suit his purposes as a sort of moral 
fairy tale. 

§ 437. The above very inadequate review of Plato's works will 
afford the reader a better means of judging their author than a 
mere literary description of his genius. Nevertheless, a few points 
may be suggested in addition to what appears from the foregoing 
pages. Few readers of a single dialogue, even of the Republic^ 
would imagine or anticipate the extraordinary fascination exer- 
cised over European thought by Plato from his own day to the 
present It is the fashion to deduce all the later schools of 
philosophy from the real Socrates ; but perhaps the Platonic 
Socrates may have replaced him more completely than we, 
imagine. The Stoic ideal of the wise man, standing apart from 
and above the crowd, more precious in himself and to himself 
than to others, or to the members of a Greek city-^this ideal 
is clearly drawn in the perfect philosopher of the GorgiaSy the 
Politicusy the Crito, The deeper and sounder aspects of Epi- 

* Commission Scitntifique de Mexique^ vol. iii. — the splendid work pro- 
moted by the Emperor Napoleon III. 
' LawSy pp. 691, sq. 
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cunis' Search for Pleasure appear in the Protagoras, The 
Peripatetic goods of *mind, body, and estate,' indeed the 
whole of their system, comes directly from Platonic teaching. 
Need I add that the sceptical Academics found their forerunner 
I in the Agnostic Socrates of the earUer dialogues, and that the 
Alexandrian fusion of Judaism, Egypticism, and Christianism 
could find no fitter book to form their philosophical Bible than 
the wcMrks of Plato. This exaltation of Plato by the 'school 
called the neo-Platonic is perhaps the most curious and the 
greatest tribute to his genius. No argument can so convince 
us of the veneration, of the sanctity, of the absolute authority 
of any book in the minds of men, as the desire of ages which 
have drifted away from its principles still to claim and to obey 
its authority, by dint of allegorising, and sublimating, and m3rsti- 
cising its doctrines. The scholars of the Renaissance, the 
Cambridge Platonists, Berkeley, Malebranche, and a host of 
later intellectualists, have sustained to the present day the 
spirit, and to some extent the doctrines of Plato. 

But apart from the history of philosophy, apart from those 
metaphysical theories which only attract the few choice and 
subtle spirits of an age, what do we not owe to him in literature ? 
The form of the philosophical dialogue, constantly copied by 
later Greek philosophers, but by all of them without dramatic 
genius, has fascinated even in English literature some of our 
greatest masters of style, such as Bishop Berkeley and Walter 
Savage Landor, nor have Symposia been wanting even in the 
ephemeral literature of the present day. Both the sceptical and 
the constructive sides have been imitated. The vulgarest atheist 
will still put his arguments in the form of a Socratic elenchus, and 
the deepest thinker will strive to use it in laying the foundations 
of his system. Above all, the construction of an ideal state has 
been a model imitated, as Mr. Jowett says, ' by a goodly band 
of foUowa^' Cicero's Republic^ Augustine's CityofGod^ More's 
Utopiay are among the greatest, and perhaps even Hobbes' 
LeviathaTiy and Mandeville's Fable of the Bees^ owe some of 
their celebrity to a far-off and distorted reflex of Platonic 
genius. Great practical books of statesmanship, such as Aris- 
totle's Politics, and Machiavelli's Principe^ would not disown at 
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least the suggestions of contrast Still more fruitful has Plato 
been in throwing out scattered guesses at truth, and bold 
inferences from unrealised principles, which ever attract 
and stimulate those who will think more thoroughly and^ 
fearlessly than the vulgar masses. Thus in the Republic he 
has anticipated the Mediaeval Church, in which the spiritual 
control by a few, and a strict subordination of the rest to those 
specially selected and educated, were realised beyond his most 
ardent hopes. So too he anticipated a great reform of religion, 
and from the summit of his Mount looked upon a promised 
land which his people should inherit And while he went a 
long way beyond even the present age in his theoriesL of the 
improvement of the race by rational and careful selection of 
parents, and proper attention to the physical antecedents of 
humanity, he was so far from degrading the female sex in social 
importance, that he distinctly asserted the equality of the sexes 
and the rights of women in the strongest nineteenth -century 
spirit Again, on the laws of war, he distinctly asserts (though 
here in agreement with the higher minds of his day) the laws 
of what we should call Christian warfare, of humanity to 
Hellenic prisoners, of regarding Hellenic troubles as family 
quarrels, to be celebrated by no trophies or triumphs. His 
guesses in physical science are not less ctuious and interest- 
ing. 

§ 438. But with all this strange modemness, Plato is a 
Hellene of the Hellenes. His prospect does not include any 
non- Hellenic races. Though he acknowledges the culture and 
the learning of the Egyptians, and borrows, or affects to borrow, 
splendid myths from other barbarians, the fusion of Jew and 
Greek, of bond and free — ^the Hellenism of a later age — is far 
beyond his vision. He shares with Isocrates the old, I had 
well-nigh said the vulgar, Greek admiration for the most retro- 
grade and narrow of the Hellenes, the Spartans ; nay, he is so 
exclusive and aristocratic in spirit, that he will hardly conde- 
scend to consider the lower classes, and conceives, like every 
other Greek of that day, even his ideal society to be a select 
body of equals amid a crowd of unprivileged inferiors and of 
slaves. This it is which gives to Plato's Communism a cha- 
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racter so radically distinct from all the modem dreams known 
by the same name, or from the early Christian society described 
jin the Acts of the Apostles. It was essentially an aristocratic 
ICommunism, ahd was based not on the equality of men, but 
'Upon their inherent and radical disparity. It was really 
the Republic of the select few, exercising a strict and even 
intolerable despotism over the masses. Here again, in spite 
of the modemness of the Socratic conception of the philo- 
sopher as a privileged dissentient, of the rights and the 
dignity of the individual and his conscience — here again Plato 
fells into the purest fourth-century Hellenedom, when he con- 
structs an ideal state, or a code of Laws, in which this dissen- 
tient can be allowed no place. To protect such an individual, 
with all his nobility, and his inestimable good effects on those 
around him, the actual Athens of Plato's day, as Mr. Grote says, 
wag a far safer, happier, and better abode. There democratic 
habits and common sense had modified and softened those 
theories of state interference, which no individual thinker of 
that age seems able to shake off. 

All these profound contradictions were doubtless the cause 
of that increasing gloom and morbidness which seem to have 
clouded Plato's later years. He did not believe in the perfect- 
ibility of the human race. Even his ideal Polity, if carried 
into practice, is declared by him to contain the seeds of a neces- 
sary decay. The human race was not advancing, but decay- 
ing. Dialectic^ and free thought led to scepticism ; acquies- 
cence in received ideas to ignorance and mental apathy. We 
may almost infer from the silence of contemporary history con- 
cerning his later years that, beyond his immediate disciples, he 
was neglected, and regarded as an idle dreamer. Yet if this 
was so he but verified his own prophecies on the social position 
of the true philosopher. 

§ 439. In his style he is as modem as in his thinking. He 
employed ffiat mixture of sober prose argument and of poetical 
metaphor, which is usual in the ornate prose of modem Europe, 
but foreign to the character and stricter art of the Greeks. This 
style, which is freely censured by Greek critics as a hybrid or 
bastard prose, was admirably suited to a lively conversation, 
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where a sustained and equable tone would have been a mistake.^ 
But when Plato attempts formal rhetoric, as in the reply to 
Lysias in the Fhadrus, or in the Menexenus^ we find how true 
was the artistic feeling of the Greek schools, and how this 
greater genius, with its irregularities, falls below the more chas- 
tened and stricdy formal essajrs of professional orators. He is 
said in his youth to have inclined to dramatic poetry, but his 
aversion to dramatising passion was so ingrained, and his lova 
of analyzing the play of intellect so intense, that we may ima- 
gine him producing very dry and unpopular tragedies. Yet his 
appreciation of the great poets, though his criticisms of them 
are always moral, and never aesthetic, was certainly thorough, 
and told upon his style. Above all, he shows a stronger 
Homeric flavour than all those who professed to worship the 
epics which he censiu-ed. His language everywhere bears the in- 
fluence of Homer, just as some of our greatest and purest writers 
and speakers use unconsciously Biblical phrases and metaphors. 
It is also very remarkable that he is not only the first Greek 
author who confines the name of Homer to the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but that the text he used was apparendy that estab- 
lished afterwards by Aristarchus against the inferior and faulty 
copies used by Aristotle and later critics.* The effects of the 
rhetoric of his rival Isocrates are also to be remarked in him, 
though he seems never to have adopted with any strictness that 
avoidance of hiatus which is a distinctive mark of Isocratic 
prose.' Hence we see in Plato the child of his age and yet its 
leader, the most Attic of Athenians, and yet a disaffected citi- 
zen, a profound sceptic, and yet a lofty preacher, an enemy of 
the poets, and yet a rhapsodist himself, a thinker that despaired 
of his own people, and yet, aloft on his Pisgah of speculation, 
looking out with prophetic eye upon a far future of better laws, 
purer religion, and nobler life. 

> Albinus {Isagoge^ c. 2) well sums up its characteristics : r\t *ATTijrrfr, 
rh tffx^Ph '''^ iiir4piTroVf rh iLVfy9€4s, It is remarkable that Aristotle, in 
his Politics^ calls the dialogues specially by one of the epithets here denied 
— rh wtptrroy ; but he is evidently speaking of the matter, not of the tech- 
nical prose style. 

* Cf. Sengebusch, Diss. Horn, ii. p. Ii8. 

• Cf. above, p. 184, on the Memxenus, 
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§ 440. BibliographicaL As regards the external history of the 
text, there is no doubt that the dialogues were early conveyed, 
in very good copies, from the Platonic school at Athens to the 
Alexandrian library, where they were commented on with care, 
especially by Aristophanes and Eratosthenes. There were 
even editions brought out with the critical marks devised for 
the Homeric texts,* a fact which shows the great esteem in 
which they were held ; and the very term x<^<f«»'^ci: was applied 
in this controversy. Unfortunately we have little remains of 
Aristophanes' work except the grouping in trilogies of some 
dialogues, mentioned by Diogenes, and two references (I think) 
in the extant scholia. The neo-Platonists and the Roman 
schools of philosophy studied and criticised the text diligently. 
The rhetor Libanius composed good arguments, and our schoha 
quote both Didymus and Aristarchus. But some of them 
are distinctly composed by Christian writers, as, for example, 
the note on the Sibyls to the Phadrus. These scholia, which 
are on the whole good, are scanty on many of the dialogues, 
though very full on others. Thus the first Aldbtades, the Gor- 
gias, and above all the Timceus, have very ample notes, while 
the Protagoras, Parmenides, and Ion have hardly any whatever. 
They have been separately published by Bekker (1824) in a 
convenient form. 

Passing to the MSS., which are good and numerous, it is 
agreed that far the highest authority belongs to the splendid 
Bodleian codex, written in the year 896 A.D., and therefore one 
of our oldest classical MSS. There is an equally ancient 
Paris MS. for the RepubliCy Laws, and Timceus, The rest have 
been described and classified by Bekker in his edition, which 
other editors follow. The printed edilions, commentaries, and 
translations are so numerous, that it would be a great task 
to enumerate even the principal ones.^ Long after the Latin 
version of Ficinus (1483) came the Aldine folio of 15 13, de- 
dicated to Leo X., not even now a rare book. Every great 

> Cf Vol. I. p. 37, note. 

' Nicolai, LG, i. pp. 508-27, gives a catalogue of the myriad works on 
Plato, to which I refer the special student. Yet he omits to mention Mr. 
Jowett's translation. 

VOL. II. 
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press, or editor of Greek texts, since that time has produced 
a Piat0, I particularly avoid the philosophical side of Plato 
in this literaiy history, and therefore pass by his ancient rivals 
and pupils, who belong strictly to the histc^ of philosophy, but 
I cannot avoid making an exception to my silence on the great 
library of Platonic philosophy in favour of Mr. Grote's admir- 
able and not sufficiently esteemed worL In our time the best 
texts are Bekker's, Stallbaum's (with full commentary, 1835-61), 
and the Zurich edition (1839). An interesting and rare book is 
the seven dialogues printed by the Dublin University Press, as 
its first book, in 1 738. The special editions of separate dialogues 
up to date are given in the prefaces to each dialogue in Stall- 
baum*s edition. But some good English commentaries have 
since appeared, such as W. H. Thompson's Gorgias and Phadrus 
(1868), Badham's PhiUbus (1855), Geddes' Phado (1863), L. 
Campbell's ThazietuSy Sophistes^ and PoliticuSy Wa)rte's Prota- 
goraSf &c Mitchell's Index GrctdtaHs was printed at Oxford 
1832. In addition to Manuel Chrysoloras' translation of the 
RepuhliCy^ about 1397 (printed by Cassarini, Venice, 1624), and 
Ficinus* early Latin translation, we have an English version 
of the Apology and Phado in 1675 ; Dacier's French in 1699, 
reproduced in England 1701 ; Sydenham's in 1760 (several 
dialogues) ; abridgments of the Phado and Theatetus by Leib- 
nitz ; Davies and Vaughan's Republic — an excellent book ; V. 
Cousin's French version in 1822 ; Schleiermachefs, and the 
Stuttgart translation by various scholars (1869); and now,, 
finally, Mr. Jowett's five volumes, with admirable introduc- 
tions which give us the literary side of Plato perfectly. Never- 
theless, this great book by no means supersedes the admir- 
able work of^rote on Plato, in which we h ave the curi ous 
phenomenon of a Positivist expounding thegfeat Idealist wiUi 
sympathy and generally (I think) with fidelity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ISOCRATES. 

§ 441. We turn to another leading representative of Attic 
prose during the earlier half of the fourth century B.a — a 
representative who, with Lysias and Isaeus, with Plato and with 
Xenophon, makes up that wonderful constellation of writers of 
whom Demosthenes may be considered the greatest star. Our 
authorities are agreed that Isocrates was bom at Athens in 436, 
the son of Theodorus, a flute manufacturer, and of Heduto. The 
names of three obscure brothers and a sister are mentioned. 
He may have been a few years younger than Lysias, eight or 
nine years older than Plato. His 'father, being wealthy, was 
able to give him so good an education that he himself boasts ^ 
he was better known and stood higher among his school- 
fellows than ever afterwards — a- very credible statement, see- 
ing that his great talent for form must have made him a brilliant 
and promising pupiL Among his masters are mentioned 
Prodicus, of whom critics have found traces in his orations, 
and Socrates, whom he once mentions * in connection with 
Alcibiades, without sympathy, so that the stories about his 
public mourning of the philosopher's death seem false ; indeed, 
no natures could be more contrasted than those of the two men, 
and the praise of Isocrates in Plato's Pluzdrus^ which Socrates 
speaks, is evidently mere Platonic Socratism. 

It is fashionable to argue that he was necessarily influenced 
by Socrates, because he shows a high moral tone, and was su- 
perior in philosophic culture to Lysias and the earlier orators. 
But this opinion • is based on the vulgar notion that the real 

sophists were Plato's sophists, and on a felse estimate of the 

« 

' Antid, § 161. • Busiris, 85. » Ct Blass, AB. ii. p. 12. 
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philosophy of the speech-writers, whose art consisted chiefly 
in concealing itself. It is not fair to say that an epideictic 
orator is more philosophical than a court speech-writer, except 
the latter has had official means of affording us a comparison. 
At all events, the cardinal doctrine of Socrates, that virtue is 
a teachable science, was not held by Isocrates, though it was 
eminently in harmony with the profession of education which 
he adopted. On this point he shares the very noble and 
popular view expounded by Protagoras in Plato's dialogue. 

When the Peloponnesian war ruined the fortunes of his 
family, Isocrates was obliged to turn his good education to 
account, and then probably took lessons from Gk)rgias, whose 
oratory was the model he adopted and vastly improved. He 
is also said to have been a friend of Theramenes, a more likely 
intimate than Socrates, also of Xenophon, and of Archinus — 
whom the critics restore in Suidas* notice — a well-known patriot 
and speaker. 

§ 442. But it is evident that his first efforts in speech-writing 
were not in the style of Gorgias ; they were the few court 
speeches which we still possess, and which the orator in after 
years deemed so unworthy of the far higher profession which 
he had adopted, that he stoutly denies ever having assisted 
in any litigation. The consistent external evidence, as well 
as the internal character, is, however, too clearly against him, 
and commentators are unanimous in refusing credence to the 
author as regards the genuineness of these speeches. There 
is, however, another theory possible, concerning which I will 
speak presently, which holds all or part of these speeches to be 
rhetorical exercises, made on the occasion of real lawsuits, but 
perhaps in rivalry with the speeches really delivered, and to show 
what ought to have been said. This would justify Isocrates' 
assertion. Finding himself, however, not likely to surpass his 
rivals in this profession — both Lysias and Isaeus must always 
have been more in repute — he turned to the profession of 
education, which had become fashionable under the Sophists 
and Socrates, but which he endeavoured in his manifesto 
against the Sophists to put on a new basis. In this fragment 
we can see the programme of all his life. He endeavours to 
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steer a sort of midway between trae philosophy, such as 
Socrates had taught it, and the pretended science of the 
Sophists, who held that expertness in speaking and in debate 
was in reality the only thing to be learned, and in itself the 
sum of education. He postulates a moral basis which, in 
opposition both to Socrates and the lower Sophists, he thinks 
impossible to attain by instruction, but, for the rest, he thinks 
the ideas required by a cultivated man few and easily compre- 
hended ; whereas to think them in an orderly way, and express 
them with elegance, is really ihe object of education. In fact, 
l€ style — i^est Vhomme, In after years, when his position as a 
rhetorician was secured, he published some moral addresses (to 
Nicocles), which are on the level of the gnomic poets in think- 
ing, and preach that vulgar and selfish piety which has not yet 
disappeared from Christian pulpits. But as for any criticism of 
received dogmas, any speculation about the nature or the 
destiny of man, such things are far above him. The only 
immortality he knows is that of fame ; ^ the only sanction, that 
of material rewards. He is sceptical about the popular faith, 
but expresses his doubts as an ignorant man of fashion, not as 
a serious thinker feeling after the truth. 

We have, in addition to the speech against the Sophists^ a 
very long resumky and defence of his life and teaching, in an 
imaginary speech entitled (by Aristotle) xcpi avrt^offcwc, con- 
cerning the exchange of property, from which, and from the 
I^anathenaicusy we may take the remaining points of interest 
known to us concerning his life. But when he tells us that, 
in contrast to the fast youth of Athens, his own life had been 
pure and blameless, he seems to contradict certain scandalous 
rumours preserved in Athenaeus from an epistle of Lysias, that 
he was attached to two famous courtesans successively. He 
certainly did not marry till in advanced life Plathane, widow 
of the rhetor Hippias, of whose sons he adopted the youngest, 
Aphareus. When his fame as a rhetorician brought him many 

* I am aware there is an exception, or an apparent exception, in his 
striking remark abcjut the Mysteries {Panegyr. § 28) ; but its repetition in 
a vague way elsewhere {De Pact^ § 34) prevents any serious weight at- 
taching to it. 
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pupils, each of whom stayed with him from three to four years, 
and paid ten minae — a sort of university course — ^lie acquired a 
large fortune, and was enrolled among the richest class of 
citizens. Hence his state duties were heavy, and more than 
once he was obliged to resist the attack of sycophants, who 
desired to thrust upon him an undue share of state ex]>enses. 
Once (acting through Aphareus as his deputy) he was suc- 
cessful (B.C. 355), but a second time he was obliged to under- 
take the duty. He protests that though his pupils were many 
and famous, and his wealth greater than that acquired by 
Gorgias, the most successful of former sophists, it was exagger- 
ated by report He also urges, in reply to the suspicions and 
the aversion of the Athenian public, the number and celebrity of 
his pupils, whom he gathered about him neither to waste their 
time with subtle speculations of ancient sophists — probably 
Pythagoras and Parmenides — studies respectable in themselves, 
but unfitting for practical life ; nor to delude them by boast- 
ful promises that, in spite of any natural wants, he could make 
them orators and politicians. For he exhibited in his own 
person the defects of a poor organisation, a weak voice, and 
extreme bashfulness. Hence he never could take part in 
public affairs, nor did he ever solicit or fill any state office. 

§ 443. But he amply compensated for this, in his own esti- 
mation, by publishing pamphlets in the forms of harangues, or 
o\)tn letters to eminent persons, on the interests of the Greek 
nation. His moral essays and those upon culture have already 
been mentioned. It may be added that he strove to take 
from the term philosophy the Iiigh meaning which it had ac- 
quired for ever from the writings of physical and metaph5rsical 
speculators, and to confine the name to the somewhat shallow 
compromise between vulgar common sense and real learning 
which he affected. But the most important of his pamphlets 
are those on the national politics of Greece. He developes in 
these — published during a course of forty years, during many 
changes and chances in the history of the nation — the same 
leading ideas, to which he holds with narrow and stupid tena- 
city. He is ever paiinting the sorrows and miseries of Greece 
through internal factions, through internecine wars, and, in his 
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earlier days, through the unjust and t3^anita(]^6upremac|. of 
Sparta after the defeat of Athens in 404 k d^Thi ti^y xemedfj 
for the resulting poverty, discontent, and savageiy throuriiout 
Hellenic lands is an union either under Sparta and A^ensipr / 
under either of them, or under some single head such as t^hi^y^^ 
and this is the alternative which in later years he recognised as 
the only possible one. But the whole profit he saw in such an 
union, and the main chance of its benefiting Greece, was by 
producing at once an invasion of Persia, and plundering its 
enormous wealth fen: the benefit of the Greeks. He exhibited a 
very just estimate of the Persian powar, chiefly derived, it would 
seem, from the experiences of Xenophon in the Anabasis^ or 
irom Agesilaus' campaigns, and he saw that the conquest was 
not difficult But when he ever indulged the hope, which be- 
tame with him a sort of monomania, that the conquest of Persia 
would make every poor Greek rich, and every discontented one 
happy, so that the natural superiority of the race would find 
due scope for its exercise, he was totally incapable of appre- 
hending the necessary reaction which so vast a conquest must 
produce upon the conquerors, and how inevitably the very 
culture which he taught and reverenced must alter and lower 
itself to embrace a vaster area. Had these natural consequences 
been within his vision, he would have recoiled in horror from 
his pet scheme, for nothing was further from his mind than 
Hellenism in the later sense. ^ He held indeed that culture 
more than race was the distinctive feature of real Greeks, but 
for all that, he would not have hesitated to place the most 
ignorant Spartan far above the most enlightened Macedonian 
or Egyptian. Herodotus approached far nearer to the later 
conception of Hellenism than Isocrates. 

§ 444. Preoccupied with these notions, surrounded by dis- 
tinguished pupils and friends, but treated with indifference, and 
I imagine with contempt, by the Athenian public, the vain 
rhetorician lived on to an advanced age, still thinking himseh 
the leading political adviser of Greece, and still wondering, 

* The same is the case with Xenophon ; cf. his AgesUaus^ c. 7, sub 
fin. 
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with amusing naivetd, that his advice, however beautifully ex- 
pressed, had so little effect upon the politics of the day. 

He wrote most of his Letters, his Philip and Evagoras, in 
old age, for though not gifted with phjrsical vigour, his health 
remained excellent In his eighty-second year he composed 
the Apology entitled ittpi kvrdofttt^^ and began to prepare his 
PancUhaiaicuSy or panegyric on Athens, in his ninety-fourth year, 
finishing it in his ninety-seventh, though he then suffered from 
a painful disease, which attacked him three years before. 
When he was ninety-eight, the battle of Chaeronea supervened, 
and he at last saw some hope of his life-long desire being 
accomplished ; for Philip now stood undoubtedly at the head 
of Greece, and could carry out the policy the orator had re- 
commended to him in an open letter. Isocrates accordingly 
addressed him another letter (the third), which was the last 
product of his pen, and which is particularly valuable, as giving 
a direct contradiction to the fables about his patriotism, his dis- 
gust at the battle, and his consequent death by suicide. For 
he was no political martyr, having, in fact, always postponed 
the liberties of Greece, about which he discoursed so much, 
to the realisation of his favourite schemes against Persia : he 
knew that an autocratic ruler was more likely to carry them out, 
as the result proved. But he must have died about this time. 

§ 445. Thus this remarkable writer lived through three of 
the most eventful generations in Greek history, and though 
one of the most prominent writers of his time, may be said to 
have produced no influence whatever except upon the form 
of prose writing. For he was in no sense a thorough-going 
maa He was a curious combination of sophist and patriot, 
of would-be politician and philosopher, of really private and 
public man at the same time. The candour and honesty of 
his nature made him in feeling a patriot, while his want of 
appreciation for deeper politics prevented him fiom seeing 
the evils of despotism, or taking any thorough interest in the 
forms and varieties of constitutions. His bashfulness com- 
pelled him to remain in private life, while his vanity urged him 
to appear in public ; his profession suggested to him the study 
of philosophy, while his intellect was incapable of understand- 
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ing its higher problems. Thus his egregious vanity and self- 
complacency were perpetually wounded by the consciousness 
that he had, after all, not made his mark upon the age, and that, 
though eminent and widely respected, he was neither consulted 
nor obeyed by the men whom he most desired to influence. 
He aspired to the position of a Swift or a Junius, with the 
talents of an Addison or a Pope. 

We shall speak of his style when we have reviewed his 
works. Here we have only considered the man himself, a 
personage in after days greatly overrated, when the study of 
Greek history fell into scholastic hands, but in his own day 
rightly estimated as merely a shallow and conceited, but per- 
sonally respectable rhetorician. Into the great contemporary 
struggle between Macedonia and Athens, between Philip and 
Demosthenes, he was never admitted, nor does either side ever 
refer to his advices. Among the philosophical schools which 
then sprang into life he finds no place Thus he lived among 
the most profound speculative thinkers and the most ardent 
politicians the world has ever seen, without either giving 
or receiving aught in these momentous conflicts of deeper 
ideas and of nobler men. Had his advices been of the 
smallest importance, they would doubtless have been cited both 
by the honest and the dishonest opponents of Demosthenes* 
patriotic policy, both by Phocion and ^Eschines, as being 
strongly in their favour. 

He was buried in the Kynosarges, and his family monument 
is described in the Life of * Plutarch.* The account somewhat 
resembles what future ages may read concerning the Albert 
Memorial, except that on the summit was a Siren, the emblem 
of the sweetness and persuasiveness of his discourse. There 
were, moreover, a statue of him dedicated by Aphareus at 
Olympia, and one preserved in the Acropolis at Athens, as a 
boy on horseback, and yet another made by the sculptor 
Leochares for Timotheus. From this latter descend the busts 
which still perpetuate for us the gentle and refined features of 
the orator. 

§ 446. As to his pupils, stated to have been one hundred 
in number, he himself enumerates several who were honoured 

VOL. II.->-IO 
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by the state with gold crowns ; but this list by no means 
specifies the most important, Diophantus and Timotheus, 
distinguished generals; Androtton, Laodamas and Lakritus, 
equally distinguished speakers ; and Ephorus and Theopompus, 
who wer^ the leaders of the later historiography among the 
Greeks. These latter will occupy us hereafter. But every 
contemporary, not only friendly, such as Xenophon, but 
adverse, such as Plato and Aristotle, shows the influence of 
his style, which he boasts to have been imitated by all 
his opponents. Moreover, though his pupils distinguished 
themselves in every department, so that he even foolishly 
pretends that Timotheus' strat^;y was the result of his good 
education, it is no doubt true that careful training impressed 
upon them all a certain fixed type or style, which made ' a 
pupil of Isocrates ' mean in those days the same sort of thing 
that is now meant when we say an ' £ton boy,* or an ' Oxford 
man.' * 

§ 447. The works of Isocrates have been handed down to 
us in various order in our MSS., and most of those which are 
fixed in date come from the period of his maturity, or his later 
age ; indeed most of the longer orations were written so late in 
life as to show an increase of garrulity, and of an anxiety to be 
heard, as he neared the limit of his activity. But the earlier 
speeches, especially the court speeches and rhetorical exer- 
cises, are not dated, so that we can follow our convenience in 
arranging thenu Two of these exercises remain, or rather an 
actual exercise (the Helen\ and a letter to the sophist Polycrates 
concerning an exercise (the Bunris\ which Isocrates criticises, 
and suggests topics for a better treatment Both documents 
are extremely interesting, as they must have been to some ex- 

* It is observed by Blass that while Plato's school show^ some affinity 
with western Greeks, the pupils of Isocrates, if not Athenian, come 
from eastern or Asiatic Greece, and this he rightly ascribes to the decay 
of Hellenedom through the tyrants and advancing barbarians of Italy and 
Sicily ; while in the East Hellenic culture was gradually becoming ascen- 
dant. Indeed, in another generation, Greek eloquence came to be called 
Asian, where the excess of ornament marred the chastity of the speech of 
Attic orators. Hence probably the strong interest felt by Isocrates in 
Asiatic affairs. 
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tent advertisements of what he could perform, and of the prin- 
ciples on which he considered an encomium should be com- 
posed. As, however, he assumes (in the Busiris) the tone of 
an experienced sophist of high repute, in contrast to the re- 
cent claims of Polycrates, it is probably reasonable to date 
these speeches shortly before his great performance — the Fane- 
gyricus— 01 about 390 a a 

The Helm is composed in rivalry to another Helen, every 
topic of which he professes to have avoided, while composing 
a better encomium. This general indication, together with the 
friendly tone of Isocrates towards his rival, Jias made many 
critics, old and new, regard the other extant Helen (p. 80) to be 
the piece intended The difficulty ot ascribing it to Gorgias 
^ses from the mention of that rhetor ^ in the present speech as a 
n^ative philosopher, in a way which at first sight seems to imply 
that he is not the author of the rival composition. The writer of 
the Greek argument suggests (after Machaon) that Anaximenes 
of Lampsacus was the rival intended. Blass decides in favour 
of its being Gorgias. However this may be, Isocrates* proem is 
quite foreign to the subject, though very suitable if the speech 
was intended as an advertisement, for it opens with censure of 
eristic and ethioil philosophers, such as Antisuienes and Euthy- 
demus, and also of the Platonic school, who spend their time 
in vain subdeties. These disputations (it says) are not even ori- 
ginal, for ever since Protagoras, Gorgias, Zeno, and Melissus have 
done all this, and done it better than their successors. Akin to 
these vanities was their habit (he says) of advocating paradoxes, 
or exalting mean topics, in order to show their acuteness. He 
that wrote the encomium of Helen, on the contrary, at least 
chose a great subject, in which it is worth while to outdo him. 
After this proem^ he approaches the proper argument It is re- 
markable for the realistic treatment of mythical history, which 
gives the speech an unreal complexion, as well as for the digres- 
sion on llieseus,' which, though intended to vindicate Helen by 
the greatness of her ravisher, is expanded with an evident bid 
for Athenian popularity. If these seem to us drawbacks, the 

* § 3. •'' §§ 1-16. » §§ 22-37. 
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praise of beauty is, on the other hand, very noble and poetical, 
and its power in story and in poetry b set forth with great 
elegance and profound truth.' The style shows all the special 
points of finish, to which we shall revert when we have con- 
cluded our survey of the works. 

§ 448. The Busiris is not only a sketch of an encomium, 
but also an Apologia for the hero, necessitated by the admission 
of Polycrates, that he was a cannibal who sacrificed foreigners 
when they came to Egypt The subject therefore, as Isocrates 
points out, is badly chosen, besides being inartistically treated 
by the rival sophist The introduction is a letter to Poly- 
ciates, couched in apparently firiendly terms, professing as an 
advanced teacher to help an ignorant beginner, by pointing him 
out his gross faults of composition The advice is far too sharp 
to be received in a kindly spirit, and we hear that Polycrates 
replied by criticising the Helen of Isocrates. He had also 
published an attack on Socrates, which unfortunately is not 
here described by Isocrates, except that Alcibiades was de- 
clared to be the pupil of Socrates, *a thing no one ever heard 
before,' and which redounded to Socrates' credit This then 
should not have been mentioned in a rhetorical attack. We 
wonder at Isocrates' criticism, which directly contradicts both 
Plato and Xenophon, nor has any reasonable explanation for 
such a statement been offered. In this speech also there is 
a long digression on Egypt,* which dilates on the still wide- 
spread fame of Pythagoras, who had learned his wisdom there. 
The conclusion of the essay is almost as offensive as the proem, 
and asserts broadly the superior wisdom and experience of 
the writer, though younger in years than his correspondent 
The composition is not so elegant as that of the Helcn^ though 
there is some fine writing in praise of Egypt 

The speech against the Sophists is classed by the ancients 
with the foregoing, detraction being considered the opposite of 
encomium^ and therefore requiring analogous treatment Iso- 
crates' refutation or censure of rival rhetoricians, first for their 
absurd pretensions in education, secondly for the immorality 
of their technae, in aiding falsehood against truth, is able and 

' §§54-58. ' §§"-30. 
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clear. His attack on the dialecticians and their subtleties, 
on the contrary, is the shallow talk of a mere essayist, who 
cannot see the just value of this philosophic training. 

§ 449. Before approaching the proper sphere of the orator 
— his harangues on political subjects — it is well to say a word 
concerning the few extant court speeches, which the author 
disowned in later life, but which are both well attested by 
competent ancient critics, and have internal evidence too 
strong to be overcome. Thus, for example, a sentence* in 
the earliest of them, that against Callimachus^ is copied word 
for word in the Antidosis; * and this Isocrates would never 
have done had not the origins! form been his own. The 
speech was delivered shortly after the amnesty, as the practice 
of arguing a demurrer (Trapaypa^^) before the plaintiff spoke 
was then quite new, and was specially introduced to meet 
violations of the amnesty. The legal plea of the speaker (who 
is the defendant in an action for 10,000 drachmae, said to have 
been abstracted from the plaintiff during the troubles following 
upon the rule of the Thirty) was to urge the act of amnesty, 
.as a bar to further proceedings ; but, as was always the case 
before Athenian juries, such legal points, however valid, must be 
supported by showing that the defence was a just one on its own 
merits. Hence most of the speech is spent in proving that the 
speaker had nothing to say to the loss of the money ; moreover, 
that his opponent was a villain and a sycophant, while he himself 
was a patriotic democrat The details concerning the act of 
amnesty and its general observance make the speech one of his- 
toric interest. It is smoothly and gracefully written, but wants 
the incisiveness of the greater logographers, as well as their 
superior ethos or character-drawing. A certain diffuseness is also 
to be observed, which we should naturally expect from Isocrates. 

The short speech composed for a man of the lower classes 
against Lochites, who had assaulted him, has the same features 
— too much smoothness and too many generalities, though it is 
very interesting in its assertion of the modem notion of insult 
as the main thing to be resented by free men, the damage 
done being a mere accidental consequence of an essentially 

' § 41- ^ § 91. 
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unlawful act Blass compares this speech with that of De- 
raosthenes against Canon^ to show how abstract and broad 
Isocrates' pleading is, in comparison with the force and point 
of Demosthenes. But the opening of the present speech, in 
which the facts were treated, seems to be lost. 

There seems to be also a mutilation at the end of the 
next speech on our list, that against Euthynous^ which has no 
epilogue. Its authenticity has indeed been denied by Benseler, 
on the ground of the frequent admission of the hiatus. But in 
other respects it is sufficiently Isocratic to persuade Blass and 
Sauppe that it is the speech which we hear the orator to have 
written on the subject, though the only citation from it is not 
found in our remaining fragment It may be held either that it 
is one of Isocrates* earliest speeches, composed before the prin- 
ciple of avoiding the hiatus had been consistently adopted, 
or that he did not give it a final and careful revision. The 
case was one of peculiar interest to rhetoricians, and we know 
that Lysias composed a speech on the other side, of which 
only a sentence remains. But we may be sure that it 
was often discussed in abstract exercises, and this is, according 
to Benseler, the real character of the present document. The 
intellectual interest referred to was that of arguing a case in 
which no direct evi4ence could be procured (afidpTvpoQ), and 
which was therefore to be settied on general grounds of proba- 
bility, which could be urged on either side. 

The plaintiff Nicias, during the troublous times of the 
tyranny, being threatened with persecution, had got rid of all 
his property by depositing it with friends, among whom Euthy- 
nous had received three talents to keep for him. "V^Tien he 
claimed back his money, Euthynous would only admit the receipt 
of two. As soon as the democracy was restored, Nicias, who 
had been afraid to do more than protest at the time, sued for the 
remaining talent There being no evidence or witnesses, the 
case turns on the respective characters of the litigants, and 
their respective opportunities for sycophancy, or for oppression, 
under the Thirty. From this point of view the speech is an in- 
teresting exercise. In style it seems to me more concise and 
brief than is usual with Isocrates. 
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§ 450. The speech on the Chariot and Pair (vt^\ 70I 
(evyovs) is really, as we have it, a mere encomium on Alci- 
biades, whose son is defendant in an action brought for the 
recovery of the value of the horses, which were alleged to 
have been wrongfully taken from a certain Tisias. Here 
again the earlier part, and the proofs of the honest acquisi- 
tion of the horses from the Argives, seem lost, and we have 
merely the epilogue answering an attack on the life and 
policy of Alcibiades. The similar condition of several of the 
speeches just described, in which we have part of the argument 
elaborated with only a brief reference at the opening to the mis- 
sing part, leads me to suspect that, after all, Isocrates may have 
told practically the truth when he denied that he ever busied 
himself in the law courts by writing speeches. It may have 
been his practice, when a case of public interest occurred, such as 
the general validity of the act of amnesty as a bar to proceed- 
ings, or the importance of punishing even a formal assault, or 
the panegyric of a public man like Alcibiades, to compose by 
way of model to his pupils a portion of the harangue which 
ought to have been delivered. This case of Alcibiades must 
have been peculiarly attractive to the rhetors, for his life and 
poHcy were open to either praise or censiure. The attack handed 
down to us among Lysias' speeches bears close relations to the 
present harangue, either as its forerunner or its reply. Both 
orations seem mere displays of what could be said on either 
side concerning a genius so brilliant, so mischievous, and so 
various in his fortunes. We have another longer and more 
genuine encomium of the same kind in the Evagoras^ addressed 
to Evagoras' son Nicocles, tyrant of Cyprus. This family stood 
in friendly personal relations to the orator, and the deeds of 
Evagoras in holding Cyprus for years against the Persians 
were not only more splendid but more recent, and not al- 
loyed by the treacheries and unstablenesses of Alcibiades' 
career. 

§ 451. The case seems to me different in the two remaining 
court speeches, the oration against Pasion (rpwKtt.vnKoq) and the 
^gineticusy both composed for friends or pupils, not Athenians^ 
and one not even for delivery at Athens. If then the above sup- 
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position about the other court speeches' be correct, we may still 
believe the orator that he never mixed in the quarrels of citizens, 
though he assisted a foreign pupil from Byzantium against the 
banker Pasion, who was originally a metic of no better reputation 
than the Jewish money-lenders who settied in the mediaeval 
cities of Europe. The conflict is about i priori probabilities, not, 
as in the Amartyros^ for want of evidence, but from conflict of 
evidence, the plaintifl* allying that he had deposited a large sum 
in the bank with no witness except the slave clerk, and that Pasion 
had even forged a subsequent dociunent to show that he was 
under no responsibility ; Pasion of course denying all this, and 
showing that the plaintiff" had openly alleged his poverty and 
his debts at Athens. This the plaintiff" confesses to have done 
when summoned by Satyrus, the tyrant of the Bosphorus, to re- 
turn and surrender his money. The whole case gives us no 
pleasant picture of the commercial honesty of Athens, and of the 
chicanery openly alleged against important men of business. 
This speech is plainer in style, and more closely reasoned, than 
most of Isocrates* court exercises, but indeed the hiatus is so 
frequent that Benseler rejects it altogether. We presume from 
Pasion's afler career that he must have either gained or settled 
this lawsuit, though such an inference, inevitable in our day, is 
not conclusive in his case, seeing that he was constantly ac- 
cused of gross fraud, which he managed to tide over through 
the influence of powerful friends and through his wealth. Our 
best evidence for the genuineness of the speech is Dionysius' 
careful criticism of it as such. 

A strong argument for the merely theoretical character of 
the court speeches is furnished by the last and greatest 
which Isocrates composed, and this in the defence of himself. 
It was falsely entitled Trepi aVn^oert wc by Aristotie, whereas the 
orator, who was pained at the result of this action, conceives 
himself attacked as to his whole life and profession, in imi- 
tation of Socrates, and delivers this long speech as an 
Apologia pro vita sua on a capital charge. Here, then, we 

* Havet long ago extended this view to all these court speeches, and 
so apparently, from another point of .view, does Kyprianos. Cf. Blass, 
AB. ii. p. Ii8. 
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have a distinctly imaginary case treated in this peculiar form. 
The most interesting of all the other court speeches in the col- 
lection is the ^gineticus on a disputed succession; but we have 
already delayed too long upon this lesser side of the orator's 
activity. 

§ 452. I pass to an intermediate pair of speeches, the Fla- 
taicus and Archidamus, which are in many respects like court 
speeches, though the subject-matter is political, and there- 
fore approaches the * public advices ' to which he devoted the 
best part of his life and art The former is supposed to be 
spoken before the Athenian assembly by a Plataean speaker, 
when that city had been destroyed a second time by the The- 
bans, about 373 b.c. He appeals to the Athenians, as the ad- 
vocates of justice in Greece, and as bound by peculiar ties to 
Plataea, to interfere, and to restore them to their city. The 
speech is thus very similar in subject to those inserted by Thu- 
cydides in his history, and invites special comparison with the 
speech of the Platseans in his third book. But tnough there is 
great pathos in the description of the misery of the exiles 
by Isocrates,^ and the style is infinitely smoother and more 
polished, the exercise of the rhetor is almost contemptible 
in comparison with the burning force and deep earnestness of 
the historian. 

The Archidamus is a strong appeal made by the young Spartan 
prince to his city not to submit to the liberation of Messene by 
the Thebans, and to choose the extremities of war in preference 
to such a national disgrace. Both Dion3rsius and Philostratus 
place this speech very high in the collection, on account of its 
splendid expressions of patriotism, and its postponement of all 
lower motives to that of honour and devotion. ^ 

§ 453« I will only notice three more compositions, the later 
two of which are only expansions, with some modifications in 
detail, of the first and most perfect of the orator's harangues, 

* §§ 46-50. 

* I see that G. Sauppe (ad Xen. Ages.^ praef. p. 126) declares it certain 
that this letter is not by Isocrates, I suppose on account of its historical 
blunders and contradictions about the acquisition of Messene. Blass does 
not even suspect it. 

10* 
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on which his fame properly rests. This is the Panegyriais^ a 
speech which might have been delivered to the assembled 
Greeks at Olympia or the Panathenaea, but which was actually 
a pamphlet, and published in a written form, as the orator was 
totally incompetent to declaim it like Gorgias or Lysias. llie 
subject is Isocrates' lifelong idea, the union of all Greece under 
the hegemony of Sparta and Athens, for the purpose of the con- 
quest of Asia. It was published about 380 b.c,^ when the 
disastrous results of the peace of Antalcidas were becoming 
manifest, and when Isocrates' Asiatic pupils were doubtless 
constantly bringing him details of the misery of the Ionic cities 
under the decaying Persian despotism. Indeed his persistent 
anti-Persian policy may have been stimulated by his dose rela- 
tions with eastern Hellas, and doubdess tended to make him 
very popular among the better classes through the cities of Asia 
Minor. The Anabasis and Retreat of the 10,000 mercenaries 
under Clearchus and Xenophon had lately exposed the weakness 
of the Persian empire, and Isocrates shows an accurate appre- 
ciation of these facts. But, along with this war policy, he justifies 
the claim of Athens to the hegemony of the sea by an elaborate 
panegyric (in our sense) of her history and her claims, which 
should persuade the Spartans to yield this portion of their 
dominion. Here he enters into competition with the ifriTiKjuoi, 
or funeral harangues, which always extolled the city and its 
greatness, so that we are again brought to compare him 
with Thucydides, whose Epitaphios in Pericles' mouth goes over 
similar ground, in describing the national merits of Athens as a 
centre of culture for all Hellenedom. I do not subscribe to the 
judgment of Blass,* that there is nothing equal to this passage 
in Greek literatiure ; but I do think that Isocrates has here suc- 
cessfully emulated Thucydides, whether with originality, or, as 
his opponents alleged, by plagiarism from others, and that the 

* There are difficulties as to exact date, owing to a statement of Diodorus 
about Evagoras' war, which cannot be well reconciled by those of Iso- 
crates. Cf. the discussion of the point in Blass, AB, ii. p. 230; and 
Mr. Jebb, AUic Orators, ii. p. 151. 

' ii. p. 241. 
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passage is perhaps the best in his works.* Of course the 
harangue was naught as a piece of practical politics, for a vague 

1 §§ 43-51 * '^^^ roitnfp rhs itotnty^ptts Kafrwrrnvirruv Zuctdws iwai' 

vov/itytcp, Zri rotovrop I0of rifup itap4Jio<rap fiorc awuvofiipovs IC9JL rhs 

^x^fff^ f^ iyfirrriKvlas 9ia\wrafi4povs avptKBuv cif raW6p, icai furii ravr* 

cvx^ "co^ ^<fi<^ Koipia iroiri<rafjL4povs ia^afjLPfi<r$iipat fikp r^s mryy^ptUu rijs 

vfhs iW'fiX.ovs ^apxo^tnis, tvfiepttrrepws 8' tls rhp Xatwhp XP^^^^ Storc^yeu 

vpbs ^fJMS aSnolSf kcDl rds re iraXtuiLS ^fpioa kpap€^<r€urBai kaU ictuyiis Mpas 

woif^trwrBatf icai /u^c roit tSu^oif fi^f ro7s 9itP9yKov<n riiP ^{ktip kpyhp 

€jpcu r^p Starptfiiip, &kK* i^pour$4prttp rStP *lXk4iPmp iyytpMai roiis /i^p 

iviBfl^turBcu r^ avrwp tvt^ias, rois Sk Btdvaurdax ro{novs wp6s &AA^\ov9 

i,ytcpi(ofA€POvs, KflU fjLifirr4povt hB^fixct 9uiytip, kKK* iicar4povs ^X*^* ^^' ^^' 

^i\OTifiri$&<riPf ol fi^p ^op Viw<ri rohs &0Ai^r^ air&p lycica iropovpras, ol 

8' 2kay ip6vfiri$&<rip, ^t wiLpres iw\ riiP v^^ripop B^wpiop f|icou<r(, — rotrovrvp 

roipvp kyoBStp 8t^ rhts <rvp69ovs ^fup yiypofi4pttp o2>8' ip jo{nots ^ w6\is 

^/imp &vcAc£^^. Kol yiip BtifAora irActdrra ical KdWurra Kiiernratf rk fikp 

reus 9awdy€us ^epfidWopra, rk 8i Ktnk rks rixPcts titioKi/iovpra, rk 8' 

kfjuporipois ro{nots iuupipopra* ical rh itkridos r&p tiva^iicpoviiipwp its rifias 

roffovr6p iartp, &in' t% t« ip ry irAijo-ui^ciy &AA^Aotf kyaB6p iart^ ical rov6* 

ir' avr^s ircpictA^^oi. itpbs 9h ro{nots itai ^Odas tiptip vurrordTos ical 

aifpovtritus iprvx^^P wuPToZawctrdrais fid\urra irap' iifiip Hffrip, In 8' kyupos 

iHeip fiii fi6pop rdxovs icai ^firis kWk vol K^yup icaX yp^firis ical rwp HWofp 

Mpymp kwdpTttPf K<d roWotp 29Aa fiiytara, irphs ykp oh aMi riOfifn, K(d 

robs &AAouf 8i8($mu ^rvpaytartiBfi* rk ykp d^' ^jjuop icpiBtpra rotrairrip Ac^i- 

fidp€i Ii6^ap &irr€ irapk ircurtP kpBpilntois kycnrwrOai, x^P^' '^ rolnvp al fihp 

&AAai itcantyiptts hiJk iroAAov xp^^^ov avWeyuvai rax^vs 8icA<^(ray, ^ 8' 

rifierdpa tJAis &rapra rhp edupa rots k<f^iicPovfi4pois wapiiyvpts iarip, 

^t\o<ro<t>lap rolpvp^ ^ itdpra ravra ovpt^tvpt ical <rvyKar€<nc€^<r€f Koi 
vpSs re rks wpd^tis ^fuis ^va/8eu<rc vol irp^f &AA^Aovf 4irpdOp€, ical rwp 
ovfA^opvp rds re ii* kfiaOtay ical rks i^ kpdyteris ytypofi4pas 8iCiX€, koI rks 
l»kp ipvKd^offOcUf rks 8^ koXSos iptyictip iilict^tp, ri it6Kis rifiup Kar49€i^e, ical 
\6yovs irlfiri<r€P, &p xdprts fihp iwtBvfiovirif roTs 8' iwurrafi4pois <f>$opov<rif 
ffvpfiivia fifPf 9ri rovro fUpop i^ axdimep rSop (^p Xiiop f<l>vfitp Ix^'^^'t 
ical 9i6ri roir<p ir\toP€icTfiffapr€s K<d roTs &Wois &wa<rip wrap Znip4yM4iw^ 
hpvea 84 xtpi fikp rks &AAaf irpd^tts o1iro9 rapax^^^^i oUtras rks r^x^ &(rr§ 
iroXXdius ip abreus icai robs ^popifiovs krvx^^P ic(d robs kpoiirovs KaropOovp, 
rSop 84 \6yup r&p KaX&s kcH r^xpuccis ix^prap ob fitrhp ro7s tfxtbXMis, kXXjk 
T^vxv* *^ tppopobffnis ^pyop 6pras, Koi rovs re (ro^obs K(d robs dftatfcTs 
doKovpras tlpot rabrp wktiarop kW'fiKup iuupipopras, liri 84 robs €bdbs i^ 
kpxv* i\*vd4p«as r€9pafifi4povs iK fihp kpipUis icai wXobrov ical rap roiovrttp 
kya$wp ob yiypuorKOfi4povSt ix 84 rwp \tyofi4pwp ftd\iora icaraipapfTs yiypo* 
fifpovs, Koi rovro arbfi^Kop r^s irat8c^(rcMf iifi&p ixdffrov inorr6rarop kiro- 
if^uyfUpop, K(d robs X^^ koX&s xP^t^^'^^^' ^^ ii6pop ip reus abr&p 
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advice to Sparta and Athens from the study of a sophist to unite 
against Persia was not likely to sway pubUc councils. The 
whole importance of the speech is its splendid form, which 
was in fact not only far superior to any previous piece of prose, 
but has not been surpassed either in Greek or modem writ- 
ing. It is accordingly a monumental piece of writing, and, 
as such, not only deserved the ten years which the author 
devoted to its composition, but the great attention ever since 
paid to it by the students of rhetoric. Minute criticism has 
discovered slight inconsistencies in the political attitude, owing 
to the long interval between the composition of various parts, 
and even to enlightened Athenians, not to say to modems, the 
citation of mythical friendships as arguments for modem alli- 
ances, and the distortion of history for panegyrical purposes, 
are defects which mar the enjoyment of the perfect form in 
which these trivialities or falsehoods are disposed. There is, 
moreover, an extreme equability of flow, a smoothness of dic- 
tion, a rounding of periods, which a modem orator would have 
varied with bolder figures of diction, with poetical quota- 
tions, or at least with that forcible terseness which was ad- 
mitted even in the stricter Attic prose writing. But, with all 
these reservations, the Panegyricus is still one of the masterpieces 
of prose, and has perhaps more constantly influenced careful 
writers in Greece, in Rome, and in the Renaissance, than any 
other harangue which could be named. ^ 

§ 454. In advanced old age, when Isocrates had long seen the 
fmitlessness of his endeavours to reconcile the leading states by 
persuasion, he found in the rise of Philip a practical hope of 
realising his ideas. He therefore addressed him the open letter 
entitled Philips calling upon him to insist upon peace among 

Bvyc^4yovs &AA& Ktd xapii to7s &W6is ivrlfxous Bvroi. roirovrop 9* &iroA,^- 
Konetv ^ ic6\is ri/i&y repl rh (ppovelv Kcd \4y€iy robs &Wovs hfdp^ovs, &ffB* 
ol ra^&rris fiaOrirai r&v (kWofV ^i^dffKa\oi y€y6vcun, Kcd rh r&y *E?sXfiP<»y 
tvofxa TreiroiriKf firiKfri rov yiyovs hXKh r^s Ziaofoias ZoKtiv tlvatf Ktd ftaWow 
"ILWflvas KoXf^ffOat robs ttjs ToiMattas Trjs rifi(T4pas fj robs r^s icou^f 
^iff€to5 fi(T4xovras, 

* I will not give an analysis of this speech, as no student who desires 
to appreciate Isocrates can avoid reading it through in preference to any 
t)fthe rest. 
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the Greeks, and to lead them against Persia. Thus the wealth 
of Asia would be carried back to Greece, and ample territory- 
would be found for all the exiled and wandering mercenaries, 
who were now a pestilence in the Greek world. The orator 
had even predicted with singular felicity in his Panegyricus^ 
that the difficulty would yet be to keep the Greeks at home, a 
state of things which really ensued under Alexander's succes- 
sors, and produced, more than any other cause, the curious and 
sudden depopulation of the country. Isocrates thinks that the 
project would have been realised by Agesilaus, had he not 
spoilt his prospects, and created perpetual seditions and revolu- 
tions among the Greeks, by bringing back his own friends to 
power, whenever they had been exiled, or subdued by the 
opposite party.* 

The other side of ih^ Panegyricus — ^the encomium of Athens 
— was taken up again in the prolix and tedious PanathenaicuSy 
already noticed as being composed between the author's ninety- 
fourth and ninety-eighth years, and which, therefore, should 
not be criticised too severely. But in form and style even this 
essay could not easily be surpassed, though Isocrates often apolo- 
gises for his own decay, and protests that he is now no longer 
able to polish and adorn his speeches as he had done in former 
years. From this it appears that style never became a second 
nature with Isocrates, as it does with most great English authors, 
but always remained (as perhaps with the modem French) a con- 
scious art His definition of culture, in opposition to the philo- 
sophers and the lower sophists, is so interesting that I will quote 
it It will be noticed that he is rather averse to the popular 
exposition and criticism of the poets, which we often see in 
Plato's dialogues, and which was certainly one of the usual 
modes of education.' 

> §§ 86-88. 

* §§ 26-35 • T^* M^" ®^»' xaiJefctf t^s hr)) V«y irpoy6vcov RaraX^i- 
^Oiifftis roffo^ov i4(a Karwppovtiv, &(rT€ icol r^v 4<j>^ rifiwy KarturraBeiaav 
iirauvw, \4y(o ih T-fiv re ytoofitrplay koI r^v iurrpoKoylav Koi robs 1iia\6yovs 
robs ipitrriKohs Ka\ovfi4yovSf oTs oi fihv vedartpot fiaWov x^P^^^*^ '''^^ Scovros, 
r&y 8^ irp€(rfivr4piav obiels %<mv, Harts &r ivticrohs aitrohs flvcu <^4\<ru%v» 
'AW' ZfLws 4y^ rots ^pfirifityois iirl ravra irapaK€\€^ofiai Toyuy xol irpotr- 
cxciv rhy yovy fivcurt roOrois, \iytoy, &s ct koX firiBky &Wo Si&yarai rh 
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§ 455. A word in conclusion on the nine letters in the col- 
lection, which, contrary to the usual rule, are all admitted to he 
genuine by the critics. Some of these ( i , 6, 8) are mere proems 
to politiod advices, and evidendy published as specimens 
by the author. The ninth (to Archidamus) is a very elegant 
summary of most of Isocrates" political views, and written in his 
best style. Three (4, 7, 8,) are letters of recommendation, of 
which the fourth (to Antipater) is one of the most perfect 
models of what such a letter ought to be. It is remarkable that, 
though we find some references to his Uchne^ and to clever apo- 
phthegms in his conversation, there is not a single quotation fi:om 

liaB4ifi»ra ravra iroicIV ieyaBSy, &W' oZp iar<np4wu 7c rohs v€trr4povs woWuv 
ikKtop itfiaprri/idrmp, rois fj^y oZp rtiXucoirois oifUdwor^ &y €&pt07Jvat yofi((<» 
Ztarptfiiis m^XilutripoM roirmp o^Sk fiiaWop x/>rro^<ras* ro7s H^ irp€<r$vrcpots 
lad T01S els twifos t^^pttifuuriJuhots •vmirt ^/d ria fitk4ras raCras ap/i6Tretw, 
^pm yiip 4pUvs rmp M T0ts iiMyuurt rmirois oSrms kwriKpifimfihwy ikart jral 
roifs ftXAovf ZtHdimuf, oCr* ^hittdpms reus hrurr^fuus cUs lx<'*'^' XP^'M^^^^h 
%p re reus iXXxus irpayfiartlais reus irtpi rhv $lop i/ppove<rripovs tmas reap 
fiaBiireip, 6icy& yiip tlirup r&p olicerwr. riiP aMfp ih yp^fiTiP lx« koI vepi 
rStP ^firiyop^Tp Zvpofiiveop iceUL reav leepi r^p ypeuf^^v rifP rwp X&yeop edSo- 
KifU(&pretP, Z\MS tk wtfi mrdtnetP rmp wtfii ras rixY^ «f«^ ^^ hrurHitias KeX 
riis Zvpifi^is ZM^p6pregp, oXZa yiip jral ro^mp robs iroXXobs olfrw r& v€fA 
ir^as etirobs iceLKms Si^mfic^as otfr* ip reus liieus (rvpovirUus ioftierobs 6prets, 
r^s re S^{ifs rris rmp irvfiiro\ir€vofi4p9tp 6\iye0povpreu, AXXeop re woWuP 
jcal fi€yd\mp Ofuiprfifidretp y4/iopreLS' &<rr* ov^\ ro^ovs ^ovfuu fifr4x^tp 
rrjs €|€«y, irtpi Ijs iyit rvyxipf ha\€y6fitPos* Ttveis oZp icaKQ xcvoiSev- 
fi4vovs, ireiliii riis r^xvas koI riis ivKprfifias icol r^s iuvdfAtts &iro8oici/i(i^a) ; 
vp&rop fi^P robs icaX«s XfHv/u^yovs rots irpdyfuuri rots icar& rV ^f^^peof 
ixdimip Tpotnrlxrovfftf mil r^v Z6^ap iirtrv}^ rmp xeup&p I'x®'^'^ "^ Zvpa' 
aipTiP &s M rh xoA^ 0Tox<(C^<r0ai rod avfjul>4popros* freira robs icp€w6prms 
Kol huudeos SfuXovpreu rots &<i irKi^idCoviri, jcal r^s fiJkp r&p iWup diySios 
Kol fiap^urrirea ^ic6Xms koI ^Ulets ^4popreiSf (Tipas Z* avrohs &s Zvpeirhp 
iKeuppordrovs icol fitrpiorrdrovs ro7s cvpovci ireip4xoprew Irt 8e robs rup 
fikp rihopStP iel KparovproLSt rup Hk <rvv<popwv fiii Xlav ^rraiJ,4vovs, iXX* 
iipHpetHeis 4v abreus Zuuet^i4povs ical rrjs <t>6(r€eos inlets, Ijs ixtr4xopr€s rvyxd- 
pofitp' r4reiprop, Ihrtp lUyurrop, robs fiii Zteul>etipofi4povs irh rQp tbwpayuep 
/tij5' i^i<rreifi4povs oJtrSop iiriS* ^€pvi<l>dpous yiypoti4povs Axx* ififi4popreu r{ 
r«J|<t T^ rwp e J ^popo^pretv, ical /u^ fiaWou x<^P<^*^^5 ''"o^^ ^^ i^X't'^ brdp^eurip 
i.yei0o7s ^ roTs 8*i riiv avreop tpitriv iral pp6vri<rip i^ ^x^s yiypofi4pois. robs 
8^ fi^ fi6vop Tphs tv ro<neap hXKh, koX irphs ivayra ravra r^p €^ip rrjs ^vxyis 
thdpfioffrov ^x^praSf ro{novs <l>rifil Keti (ppovlfiovs cTveu vol rcXelovs ip^pas 
Ked wdceis ^X^"' ^^ iiptrds. 
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any lost oration — 2l good guarantee that we possess, as in the 
case of Plato and Demosthenes, all that he published. There 
is, moreover, a long catalogue of spurious treatises ascribed to 
him, quoted in the anonymous Life. The list is printed at the 
end of Benseler's (Teubner) edition. 

§ 456. We now turn to the closer consideration of his rhetori- 
cal theory and his style. The first question which arises is 
whether Isocrates ever published a formal techne^ or handbook of 
the theory of oratory, as was done by almost all the composers 
of court speeches. The conflicting evidence has been summed 
up with great care by Blass,* who shows that, though there are 
several references to, and quotations from, an alleged techney 
there is not sufficient evidence to ascribe it to Isocrates himself, 
who seems only to have devised special rhetorical artifices 
called riyyaiy collected by his pupils into a book which passed 
under his name. This conclusion is quite consonant with the 
character of his mind, which was not capable (I think) of 
devising a complete and logical system. He rather looked 
upon rhetoric, which was to him synonymous with philosophy, 
as a mental gymnastic, requiring, first, good natural abilities, 
secondly, assiduous practice, and obtaining fi-om theoretical 
instruction only moderate help. He distinguished, broadly 
speaking, the kinds of oratory into three : dicastic, or court 
speeches, which he considered an inferior branch ; epideictic, 
or harangues of display, consisting of encomia or of the reverse, 
and these either of mythical characters or of historical men 
— ^the latter often of use in the epilogues of court speeches ; 
and thirdly, deliberations, or orations of advice, of which the 
moral exhortations to individuals (Nicocles) were of less im- 
portance, and of inferior form, being necessarily disjointed in 
form, like gnomic poetry. The public advices, or speeches on 
national affairs, were, on the contrar}', the highest and most 
valuable result of the whole art 

In all these he considered that the elements, or factors 
which made up the result, the * ideas,' as he vaguely called them, 
were neither many nor obscure ; the whole art consisted in 
combining them. On this point he has only left us the most 

» pp. 97-8. 
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ordinary practical hints ; he evidently trusted to constant prac- 
tising, and to the imitation of the models he proposed, as 
the real method of learning, in opposition to the purely scien- 
tific and theoretical instruction in the school of his rival 
Aristotle. We can only seek his notions from the occasional 
statements scattered through his speeches, and quoted from his 
teaching by old critics. He tells us first that we should choose 
a noble subject, not a trivial or a paradoxical one (like the 
cannibal Busiris) for an eulogy. , This talent in the right choice 
of a subject depends upon natural taste, and cannot be taught. 
Then he tells us that the proem is not to be too long or 
too short, that it must fit closely into the main subject, that the 
narrative must be natural, and much more of such obvious, 
almost trivial advice, recommending that the finest and most 
striking topic should be kept for the last Again, he cau> 
tions against digressions, though his own exercises are not 
free from this fault. Above all, he seems to have paid great 
attention to making easy and natural transitions from one topic 
to another, an art which is perhaps nowhere more remarkably 
exhibited than in his speeches. He utterly scorned the formal 
subdivision into heads since so popular in Puritan preaching, 
and sought to lead the hearer natmally and without conscious 
effort along well considered and carefully prepared, but carefully 
concealed lines of argument A hiatus or gap in passing from 
one topic to another was to him as inartistic as a hiatus between 
two adjoining vowels. He recommends greater simplicity in 
court speeches, where a jury is to be convinced, whereas a 
harangue should be as splendid as a l3rric ode, that is, a Greek 
lyric ode, such as those of Pindar and Siraonides. 

As to the particular ideas, the great point is to have them per- 
fectly new, an advice only practicable in harangues, and which 
Isocrates has himself violated by admitting commonplaces into 
his court speeches,* as well as by repeating himself in later years. 
But, on the whole, he really adheres to the precept, his Helen 
being a remarkable exhibition of an exercise on a trite subject, in 
which he boasts that he does not reiterate a single topic used by 
his predecessors. In the next place, the striking points must 

> Antid, § i8 ; Trapez, § 54. 
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not only be suitable in length and dignity, but should be dis- 
tributed equably throughout the speech. It is remarkable that 
in encomia, and in personal attacks, he distinctlyadmits and even 
recommends exaggeration of the truth. This feature, which he 
applies not only to mythical, but to recent events, was of 
momentous importance in injuring the historical sense, if not 
the moral sense, of the historians who were his pupils. I will 
here add, as belonging rather to the matter than the manner, 
that though the whole flow of Isocrates' harangues is extremely 
ornate, he does not admit, or admits only very sparingly, those 
special ornaments, such as quotations from poets, epigrams, and 
witticisms, which are the main stock of modem orators. Such 
diversions, which are almost as foreign to Demosthenes as 
to Isocrates, are unworthy of the solemnity and dignity as- 
sumed by most Greek orators. 

§ 457. Passing from the discussion of the ^xo^tx thoughts in 
a speech, upon which we can find little that is new or original in 
Isocrates, but rather a careful and methodical use of the rules 
long since suggested by the experience of his predecessors, we 
come to the rvXt^iox expression. These are of course either for 
words {ovofiata) or for the combination of words {nvrdtfrio). On 
the former of these heads he recommends strongly the use of 
the ordinary vocabulary, which he calls iroXinKa oyofiara, and 
censures the use of metaphorical or strange words, not absolutely, 
for the style is to be polished and above common language, but 
in any excess, for perfect style consists not in novelties and sur- 
prises, but in the perfect use of the speech of other men. This 
is the more praiseworthy in Isocrates, as the choice of words 
(ftcXoyn) of Gorgias and his school was very ornate and artificial. 
Hence Dionysius and other critics cite him as, next to Lysias, 
the highest model of pure Attic diction, using the simplest 
and best recognised terms, and even too timid in avoiding 
the bold tropes and metaphors so striking in Demosthenes. 
However splendid the subject, and however noble the diction, 
it is everywhere remarkable how the effect is produced essen- 
tially by the composition^ by a careful and artistic arrangement 
of common terms, seldom by the use of grand and poetical 
words. This is indeed the secret of a great artist, which he 
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might teach by constant showing and correcting, never by any 
definite collection of rules. ^ Occasional departures from this 
simplicity are caused by the necessities of the case. On 
the other hand, so many words and combinations of words 
are rejected by the purism of the author, that it is easy to 
find in a spurious speech like the Demonicus numerous vio- 
lations of his usage. This Benseler has done, but it ought to 
make the same critic hesitate in rejecting other speeches 
merely on the ground of the hiatus, which is a ^ more fallible 
test than the accumulation of many phrases and constructions 
not foimd in the recognised works of so very consistent and 
careful a stylist 

§ 458. As to the composition of the words, there are a 
few rules quoted from the alleged tcchfu. First to avoid 
hiatus in utterance, which must arise if we end a word, and 
commence the next, with vowels. And this is only a salient 
instance of the great importance he attached to melodious 
utterance, and the avoidance of all harsh and difficult com- 
binations of sounds. But in most of these, our ignorance of 
the real pronunciation makes it impossible to guess his reasons; 
in the case of hiatus we have a law common in French and 
other modem languages. Tliis matter was first thoroughly 
sifted by Benseler, whose book upon it ^ is a classical work, 
though he overrates its importance as a test of genuineness. For 
the law is not absolute in Isocrates, much less in other writers, 
though all his contemporaries, and aU subsequent prose writers, 
more or less conformed to it. The elision or crasis of Greek 
and of Latin poetry became a law for the Romance lan- 

* Some of the instances collected by Benseler are as follows : <Ti)v is 
never used separately, always /a«tc{, a peculiarity followed by most of the 
Attic orators : by Lycurgus, Hypereides, and Dinarchus absolutely, by 
Lysias, Demosthenes, Plato almost so (cf. Blass, AB» ii. 127). Again, 
&iro(rr^AAc0'(^cu and Xfyctv only of persons, dyoAfo'icciy only of time and 
money, ^{oXcf^civ, literally, of writing; vovs only with fxeiv and Tooff^x^w, 
and a dozen more such points. This extraordinary purism is somewhat 
relaxed in his latest compositions. lie seems even to repeat the same 
combinations, 0avixd(€iv K<d (riKovv, iiraiveTv kolL rifiav, Sec, as if he felt 
them peculiarly suitable. 

• I?g Hiatu in OraL Att, et Histor, Grcecis (Friburg, 1841). 
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guages, but no prose has ever been so strict in observing it as 
developed Greek prose. Blass doubts whether Isocrates was 
properly the discoverer of the principle, but the indifference 
of Lysias in some of his best speeches, and of Plato in earlier 
works, seems to point to him as its first promulgator. Indeed 
in two speeches, the Trapeziticus and that agaimt EuihynouSy 
hiatus is not avoided, and hence Benseler rejects them. But 
these are early speeches, perhaps the only real court speeches, 
and may have been composed before he adopted the principle, 
or to conceal his personality. I have already observed that 
in Isocrates genuineness can be independently tested 

As to the particular kinds of hiatus admissible, of coarse 
those which admit of elision or crasis are not in point, though 
prose does not use these expedients so largely as poetry. 
Thus where there is a stop, elision is inadmissible, and a 
hiatus will occur which is by no means so offensive as that 
in the middle of a clause. Furthermore, as even these latter 
cannot be evaded, Isocrates admits a certain number, ri, n, 
irtpi, on and irpOf with a vowel following ; likewise €v, as do 
tragic and comic poets, but I doubt whether this v was not 
pronounced a soft consonant, as it is now by the modem Greeks. 
iroXv ay is allowed, but no other case with &y, and in the looser 
speeches li and 5 with a following vowel In his stricter writing 
Isocrates carefully avoids hiatus with the cases of the article. 
Why these selections were made is now obscure, but should 
be carefully studied by those who seek to recover the. old pro- 
nunciation. Many other details are given by Benseler. Another 
prescription was against closing and opening successive words 
with the same syllable, as iirayovfttr /icV, which occurs indeed, 
with one or two more cases, in Isocrates. This law is obvious 
enough, and, had it been strictly followed, would have saved us 
endless blundering in the copying of our Greek MSS., and pre- 
cluded many of Cobet's most brilliant emendations. Other 
disagreeable combinations were no doubt equally eschewed. 

§ 459- When we approach the larger question of rythm, we 
find ourselves on peculiarly Greek ground. We can easily 
follow Isocrates when he taught that good prose must be more 
flowing and musical than conversation, and yet not so formal 
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as poetry — that it must, in feet, be rythmical, but not metricaL 
But when his pupils and rivals began to discuss the proper 
r3rthms to use, and the master recommended iambi and 
trochees, while Ephorus objected to spondees and tribrachs, 
and recommended paeons and dactyls, while Aristode favoured 
the first paeon at the opening, and the fourth at the close, of a 
sentence — ^when we hear these and other such rules, we feel 
that there is indeed rythm in prose writing, and that we oiurselves 
feel one kind awkward and another pleasant ; but we caimot 
follow the Greeks into detail The examples cited by the 
critics seem to depend completely upon quantity, disregarding 
accent; and this done would make their rules unintelligible to 
a modem Greek, more than to an Englishman. Every good 
writer among us is led by an obscure feeling of rythm, which 
he observes, but none study prose writing with sufficient care to 
think of formulating their practice. It is refreshing to find that 
even the Greeks could not agree upon any absolute law, and that 
the later Asian orators, who constantly closed with trochees, 
like Isocrates' ^t\t\v ^vyaoBai, were ridiculed for it Blass' 
analysis of many passages in Isocrates * proves that he used 
a great variety of rythms, but so combined them as to avoid 
poetical metre. It is very remarkable that, with all these arti- 
ficial laws as to the order of words, our author seldom transposes 
the logical order, and that his sentences are models of clear- 
ness and facility. It is indeed one mark of genius, like that 
of great poets, to say naturally in metre what ordinary men 
can hardly express in prose ; but this no doubt was one of 
the causes why he spent such vast time and labour on his 
writing. The result seems simple enough ; yet how many times 
may each sentence have been recast before logical clearness 
and melodious rythm were equally satisfied. On the other hand, 
Isocrates* over-strictness in avoiding transposition deprived him 
of that peculiar force and vividness which Thucydides, for 
example, attains by the prominence into which he roughly 
drags his leading idea and its contrasts. 

We now come to the combination of rythmical clauses, or 
petiods^ which are a very distinctive feature in Isocratic prose, 

* pp. 138, sq. 
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though unfortunately we have no rules left us by the mastet 
himself as to his usage in this respect Our earhest authority 
is the suspected third book of Aristotle's Rhetoric^ from which 
we learn that a period in prose is like a strophe in verse, a com- 
plete unity, including various members under it, but as a whole 
easily grasped and satisfying to the mind. By the aid of a 
suspended grammatical construction, and of adversative or con- 
necting particles, a very long sentence can thus be brought into 
a well-balanced and harmonious system ; but the poetical 
period is stricter in form; the prose period only varies the 
length and weight of its members, in order that the thought 
may also be rounded off and complete. It is evident from the 
careful survey of sentences by Blass * that very great variety was 
admitted, both as to the number of the clauses and their rela- 
tive lengths, in Isocrates* periods. In fact, instead of the obvious 
antithesis of equally balanced clauses (such as those so com- 
mon in Gorgias and in our Gibbon), he used a larger and more 
complicated harmony, in which we can now only wonder at the 
effect, and enumerate the elements, without being able to ex- 
tract from them the law — if law it was, and not a cultivated 
instinct — which guided him in his practice. 

Certain it is that we often find a thought expanded for the 
sake of fuller expression, and that this insistance upon formal 
harmony wearies the reader who desires to hurry onward to a 
new thought But if there was one thing wholly strange and 
odious to Isocrates, it was hurry in thinking or speaking. Let 
us quote a specimen. In the Panegyricus he wishes to say (as 
a sequel to his undertaking that he will exceed all former 
speeches), that while our ancestral glories are common property 
to all, the highest treatment of them is a peculiar gift, and 
oratory would indeed flourish if admiration was bestowed not 
on the first inventors of speech, but on those who have brought 
it to perfection. How does he express this idea ? ^ He ex- 

' AB. ii. pp. 147, sq. 

2 §§ 9-IO : oX fikv yhp irpd^eis at Tpoytytynfiiyai Koiy<d ira<riy fffitp 
ifaTtK€i<l>6ri(ray, rh 8* iv Kcup^ raOrcus Karaxp^(Taa$ai koI t^ irpo<H\Kovra 
«-€p2 iKd^tmis iv$v/x7i$rivai Kcd rots hv6fjLafftv €? ZiaJditrOtu r&v tZ (ppovo^vrotp 
iSi6v iffriy. ^yovficu B* otras tiy jxeylffrriv ivlHoffiy Kafifidvtiy koU riis &AAas 
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pands the first clause, aDd gives weight to its conclusion bj 
adding the superfluous ^/icv irarcAec^Oi^trd}', because he desires 
to expand the responding idea, the oratorical treatment of 
ideas, in three parallel clauses, all coming under the IL Then 
he brings the emphatic \l^ov into a later part of its clause than 
the corresponding Ko^val^ thus gaining variety of order without 
losing his point 

All the rhetorical points in such periods as this are easy 
to apprehend, when we apply ourselves to the careful study of 
their structiure. But I confess I can hardly follow Blass in the 
details of the analysis by which* he shows that, in putting an 
argument, Isocrates balanced period against period, and wrote 
with an almost poetical though various symmetry. The 
reajder will see the specimens he quotes,^ and will be disposed 
to agree generally with his result ; but the woiidng out of the 
details is not easy, as the exact limits of each clause may be 
variously fixed by different critics. Enough has been said to 
call attention to the subject, and show how Isocrates combined 
extraordinary fulness and splendour of style with perfect clear- 
ness and simplicity of structure. 

§ 460. With regard to the ornament, or what the ancients 
called figures, he employs the antithesis, sameness of length, 
and sameness of opening or concluding sound, which Gorgias 
had already used to excess. It seems that Isocrates was 

r^xyas Ktd r^y ircpl rohs Xdyovs if>i\o<ro<play, ef ris 0av/id(oi Koi rifufn {jAi 
robs TTpdnovs r&p tpyw dpxofUyovs &AX& robs ipt<rff %Kturrov uibriop i^p" 
yaiofitvovSf A4i|W robs irepi ro&ruv (qrovrras Kiytiy, xepl £ir fifiHtls irp6rtpoP 
ftpiiKfy, &AA^ robs ofinas i'vi(rrafi4vovs clircty, &s oitiels &y &A.Xos 8^W<ro. 
The latter sentence is a very elegant specimen of a rythmical and orderly 
period. The verbs are put first, because the double objects (other arts 
and eloquence) would otherwise keep the hearer too long in suspense as 
to the construction. Then in the expression 0avfxd(oi iral rtfi^V the verb is 
doubled, merely to increase the weight of a clause which introduces a lengthy 
pair of oppositions distributed in a double pair of clauses. These clauses 
are marked both by rymed endings, and by curious and delicate varieties 
of expression. Thus \4y€iv, tXpriKtv, tlirfTv are used together to avoid 
tautology of sound, ftiySels and ovStU with their corresponding tenses pro- 
ducing the same effect. Moreover, (rirovvras compares with iwtffr€tfi4povs9 
and the conditional /iiySeb with iiyatro, 
' pp. 148-53. 
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averse to other alliteration or plays upon words for this very 
reason. But Gorgias had brought his rhymes and alliterations 
close together, whereas in Isocrates they help us to catch the 
sense of balanced clauses. The maturer speeches seem to 
employ them less, and we know that later critics despised all 
such arts as trivial. Isocrates avoids the dvn^a, or repetition 
of an emphatic word, common in Lysias, but agrees with him 
in the use of self-questioning to add liveliness to the argument 
As)mdeton with him is rare, and so indeed are those figures of 
thought, such as irony and apostrophe, which were so effective 
in his successors. But I have already noticed the careful and 
9niooth junction of his sentences and subjects, which is not 
consistent with violent emotions. 

I must refer the special student to more explicit books for 
closer analyses of Isocrates' rhetorical excellences. Mr. Jebb * 
has given very full accoimts of all his orations ; Blass has 100 
weighty pages on his style and diction; the Frenchmen 
Cartelier and Havet have treated him from these and other 
points of view. Of course he^ was the delight of later rhe- 
torician^, and, had not Demosthenes arisen, would have been 
the leading name in Greek oratory. 

§ 461. Owing to this competition, Isocrates, who had been in 
his day praised above all living men, falls in for a good deal of 
adverse criticism. The early critics Philonicus, Hieronymus, 
and Cleochares are cited by Dionysius as having made all 
manner of sound reflections on Isocrates' style, compared with 
the simple grace of Lysias and the force of Demosthenes. His 
sameness and smoothness, his agreeable flow, and never-failing 
dignity pall upon the taste, which desires stronger flavour and 
greater variety. Dionysius himself, in his tract on Isocrates, 
and again in his remarks on Demosthenes, is accurate and 
thoroughly sound in his judgments, for Isocrates claims to be 
ju(^ed as a rhetorician, and in this field Dionysius was a really 
great authority. Cicero also, whose style is exceedingly like 
that of Isocrates, appears to have especially used him for a 
model — ^as indeed did Demosthenes, and through these two 
orators he has moulded all the prose of modern Europe. But 

• Attic Orators^ voL ii. 
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his great followers supplied from their genius, or from other 
models, the higher qualities in which he was wanting — concise- 
ness, boldness, and, above all, pathos, which is hardly ever to be 
found in the polished periods of the self-satisfied professor of 
eloquence. Yet, strangely enough, though his moral exhorta- 
tions were favoiuites in education, and his other speeches 
studied for sophistic displays — though Dionysius and Hermo- 
genes were very full and appreciative concerning him — ^we have 
no scholia extant upon him except the few empty wordy notes 
published by Coraes from a Vatican copy (65 L), and again by 
W. Dindorf, with those on ^schines (Oxon. 1852). This is 
the more remarkable, as we possess one MS. of his works, 
which is better than most Greek MSS., the famous Urbinas, 
which is now the basis of our critical editions. The others 
are not to be named in comparison with this splendid codex. 
The first printed edition is also of the earliest among Greek 
classics, being, I think, the first prose author issued (Milan, 
1493), ^^^ ^^ t^® ^^^ ^^ type, which the influence of the 
Aldine press unfortunately destroyed. We then have the hand- 
some Aldine edition of 15 13, with the lesser orators. Since 
that time this remarkable author has been less edited than 
might have been expected. The Stephanus (1593) and the 
Basle (Hieronymus Wolf, 1570) are the chief texts till we come 
to Coraes (Paris, 1807) with the scholia, Bekkefs text (Oxford* 
1823) and the Zurich editors. There is also a good critical 
revision with the firagments by Benseler in the Teubner series. 
The Dcmonicus and Panegyricm have been lately brought 
out, with English notes, by J. E. Sandys (Cambridge, 1872), 
the Panegyricus and Areopagiticus by Rauchenstein, and a few 
other single orations by other scholars. Reiske's Index Grceci- 
tatis Isocratea was reprinted by T. Mitchell (Oxford, 1828). 
The careful translation and commentary of the Due de Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre are specially commented on by Egger (Paris, 
1865). There are several German translations, and one Italian. 
I am not aware of any in English. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LESSER CONTEMPORARIES OF ISOCRATES. 

§ 462. The historian of Greek literature must chiefly oc- 
cupy himself with the greatest and best of each period, as its 
real fruit both in showing the national genius, and in affecting the 
literary history of the world. But our full consideration of Plato 
and of Isocrates — the greatest lights of this generation — must 
not blind us to the large number of lesser stars around them, 
who as critics, imitators, and even as independent thinkers, 
also affected their age, and had perhaps more influence than is 
now apparent The very names of these writers are unfamiliar 
to ordinary students, and do not even appear in some histories 
of Attic literature ; but this makes it the more desirable to give 
such account of them as is necessary to a right estimate of 
the age. 

We must remember that the earlier sophists started from 
universality of knowledge as their standpoint ; they professed 
so to teach general culture, that on any given subject a man 
might be able to speak with elegance and with persuasion. 
Such was especially the aim of Gorgias, the most striking and 
suggestive of the older generation, whose negative attitude in 
philosophy was no doubt intended to arm the man of general 
culture against the specialist in metaphysia As has been said 
above (p. 62), in the chapter on the Sophists, the attempt at 
teaching universal wisdom, even through the help of scepticism, 
broke down before the orthodoxy of the public, who resented 
this iirtreixiorfjia rdv rofiutv (as Alkidamas well called it), and 
before the attacks of the specialists, who by confining them- 
selves to single subjects attained a depth and authority un- 
attainable by polymaths. Antiphon, Plato, and Isocrates, each 
in his own line, made an impression on the Greek world, 

VOL. IL — 1 1 
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which the more direct descendants of Gorgias sought in vain to 
rival That the latter school still existed, that they carried on 
bitter controversies with one another, with Plato, and with 
Isocrates, that they moreover published their views in a volu- 
minous body of literature, is well known to us from the criti- 
cisms of Dionysius of Halicamassus, from the anecdotes of 
Diogenes Laertius, and from the lists of titles, and literary 
scraps, in Suidas and in various grammatical and rhetorical 
remains. 

But of all this vast body of literature there only survive, 
perhaps happily for us, four little speeches, and a rhetorical 
tract. From these, however, we can form some estimate of the 
lesser writers of the day, just as the spurious orations in the 
works of Lysias and Demosthenes inform us, perhaps better 
than the genuine, of the average practical eloquence at Athens. 

§ 463. The first of the four speeches is the Ajax and Odys- 
sfusj ascribed to AntistHenes, the founder of the Cynic, and 
indirectly the Stoic philosophy — ^a very remarkable figure in 
his day, as appears from the extraordinary sketch in Diogenes 
Laertius. But the main interest in him belongs rather to the 
history of Greek philosophy, to which I must refer the reader 
for a full account of his opinions. Being the son of a Thracian 
mother, and of poor circumstances, he began his studies late in 
life, and when attracted by Socrates was perhaps the most 
independent and original of all his pupils. This many-sided 
man was not only a philosopher but a rhetor, who had learned 
from Protagoras and Prodicus ; he speaks disrespectfully of 
Gorgias. His charactet may best be gathered from his conver- 
sation in Xenophon's Symposium and Memoirs of Socrates^ in 
both of which he takes a leading part. As he turned to prac- 
tical ethics, and to the best rule of life, we find him ridiculing 
Plato's Ideas, and setting up sceptical paradoxes, which are in 
their turn ridiculed by Isocrates in his Helen. Plato, in his 
SophisieSy and Aristotle in his Metaphysic^ speak of him with 
contempt as an unscientific and therefore unsuggestive teacher, 
who was not properly educated or cultivated.* This seems 

* They seem to have the same sort of feeling about him which well trained 
university men have for self-educated writers, who often possess greater 
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strange in the face of his writings, which embraced tracts on 
Homer, Theognis, and other poets, on various questions of 
philosophy, and on rhetoric. The long and various list may be 
seen in the Life by Diogenes. Xenophon and Theopompus, 
among his cotemporaries, speak of him with great respect 

We are here, however, concerned with his rhetorical works, 
which seem to have contained a number of tracts on style, and 
also a number of specimens of oratory, in the form of imaginary 
attacks on or defences of mythical heroes. His dialogues were 
especially celebrated among later Greeks, and he is even cited 
as a model of Attic diction. Cicero says* that the fourth and 
fifth books of his Cyrus struck him 'like all Antisthenes' 
writings, as rather the work of a subtle than of a learned man.' 
The rhetors Dionysius and Hermogenes neglect him com- 
pletely, and to this cause we perhaps owe the almost total loss 
of his works. 

§ 464. The one document now ascribed to him is the argu- 
ment of Ajax and Odysseus for the arms of Achilles, before a jury, 
said, in the legend, to be composed of Trojan captives. But 
this jury is not distinctly addressed as such in either speech, 
and is treated with contempt by Ajax, as knowing nothing 
of the case, and not being present at the previous conflicts. 
Hence the jury must be supposed a different one, made up of 
people who stayed at home, else we should certainly have had 
appeals from both speakers to the experience of the Trojan cap- 
tives during the war. The argument of Ajax is short and blunt, 
insolent to the jury, and contemptuous to his adversary. With 
a good deal of ethos, and even with a few rhetorical points 

(such as the opposition, § 9 of hayiyvbKTKttv with halolaZtiv) 

there is much slovenliness in the style; thus \6yoq or parts of 
Xiytiv are used ten times in ten lines.^ The answer of 
Odysseus is naturally longer and more elaborate, and vindicates 
the value of astuteness and wakefulness, of stratagems and 
wiles, against the brute valour and ignorance of Ajax. There 

oxiginality and force, but are wanting in the form and grace only attainable 
in an atmosphere of classical culture. Isocrates* school was doubtless the 
Oxford, Plato's the Cambridge of the day. 

» Ad AU, xii. 38. 2 §§ 7-8. 
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are constant allusions to the stories, and even to the expressions 
and metaphors, of Homer's Iliad. 

The genuineness of this piece has been most needlessly 
attacked by many critics. Some think that these rhetorical 
exercises about imaginary cases only came into fashion late in 
the schools ; others observe that there is some avoidance of 
hiatus, and therefore evidence of the prior existence of this 
law. Others again call the speeches unreal and vapid. All 
these difficulties have been disposed of by Blass,^ who is one of 
the few German critics ready to defend suspected works. 
But he has hardly put enough stress on the important prece- 
dent set by Euripides in his tragedies, which show us that 
elaborate arguments on mythical quarrels were not only in 
fashion long before the later schools, but were much to the 
taste of the Attic public. Hence it is quite natural that we 
should hear of almost all the sophists occupying themselves 
with rhetorical displays in ddence of Helen or Paris, or even 
Polyphemus, and in attacking Palamedes and other heroes of 
good report These were in fact the favourite subjects for 
those sophists who wished to show their cleverness in teaching 
the art of debate. So far as 1 know, Socrates was the first 
modern personage who aflforded materials for such exercises. 
As regards the absence of hiatus, there is no reason to think this 
work was brought out by Antisthenes until Isocrates was an 
established teacher, and his principles of composition generally 
recognised. The avowed hostility of Antisthenes and other 
sophists to Isocrates could not save them from his influence, 
and there is every evidence that this particular law of euphony 
found early and universal favour. It is greatly to be regretted 
that all the dialogues of Antisthenes are lost, for in them old 
critics recognised the best specimens of his style. The Ajax 
and Odysseus is not wanting in ability, but as a rhetorical 
specimen is poor and weak when compared with the greater 
productions of the age. 

§ 465. A lesser figure, but one more strictly belonging to our 
history, is that of Alkidamas, the son of Diokles, bom in -^olis, 
who seems to have been contemporary with Isocrates, for his 

• AB, vol. ii. pp. 310, sq. 
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extant speech adouf the Sophists came out before the Panegy- 
ria4Sy and he is, moreover, mentioned as the master of the ora- 
tor ^schines, who was bom in 390 b.c This man was not 
only the pupil, but in the strictest sense the follower of Gor- 
gias. For Antisthenes, though a rhetor and a sophist, was also 
a Socratic philosopher, and this side of his teaching, as an ex- 
aggeration of Socratism, was far more important than his Sophis- 
tic. Alkidamas, on the contrary, is the strict rhetor and sophist 
combined, who professes to teach men how to speak well on 
any subject, and his theory is put forth in the able tract still 
extant — z. manifesto directed against the school of Isocrates. 
Suidas, indeed, calls him a philosopher, and the titles of some 
physical works by him are mentioned, but these seem of slight 
import Even in formal knowledge of rhetoric he seems to 
have done little, nor is any official techne of his now known 
from certain indications. But Tzetzes, who says he read 
several of his books, mentions that the Encomium on Death he 
could not find (though Cicero refers to it ^). There are, besides 
a <pv(TiKOQ Xoyoc, the Messeniakos, composed on the opposite side 
of the case frgm Isocrates' Archidamos, the Eulogies of the 
courtesan Thais, his Mouseion^ and the speech about the 
Sophists, which last is not mentioned by the ancients. The 
Mouseion is interesting as having contained an account of the 
contest of Homer and Hesiod, and of Hesiod's death.^ 

As a rhetorician Alkidamas seems to have asserted himself 
to be the rival of Isocrates, and with some success ; for though 
posterity has decided long ago in favour of Isocrates, Aristotle 
(in his Rhetoric) combats Alkidamas' claims with considerable 
care and asperity. He censures him as being frigid, and illus- 
trates it by many instances of the excessive use of composite 
terms, the use of poetical words, and the excess of epithets, which 
were used not as spice but as food in his writing.' Dionysius 

> Tusc.Disp. i. § ii6. 

* I have discussed it above (Vol. I. § 87). 

' Rhei. iii. 3, § 3 : Aib th, *A\Ki^dfiayros ^XP^ (paivtrcu* ob yhp ^8i$- 
arfioTi x/>^'rai &KK* &s iSefffmn rots itriOirois, oSro» mucvois Koi fiet^offi fcol 
iiriB^iXois' oTov, oifx l^p&rOf dAA& rhv iypbv fS^^ra* icol ovk, us "IffOfJua, 
aAA' 61$ T^v rS)V *I(r0/i(»v irat^yvpiy Kal olx^ vdfiovs, A/;^A rcbs "ay ir6\€ocv 
&airi\(7s v6fiovs' Kcd ov Zp6}i<fy aWh Upofjitiitf rj} ttjs ^vxvs Ipw^' koI oitx^ 
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foUows in the wake of Aristotle. Nevertheless, his extant ora- 
tion, as Blass remarks, saves him somewhat from these charges, 
and shows him to have been a rhetor of ability, who advanced 
with the times. 

§ 466. The speech about those who write set speeches^ or 
about the Sophists^ is a distinct defence of the school of Goigias 
against that of Isocrates, which was now bidding fair to out- 
strip it It is a Lehrprogram^ just like Isocrates' Kara frof^armv^ 
and is alluded to in Isocrates' Fanegyricus (§ 11), at least pro- 
bably, for I do not think the references at all so certain as 
Reinhardt and Blass do. The orator desires to show that the 
mere composers of carefully written speeches in the closet in 
which they spent their lives * had missed the greater part of 
both rhetoric and philosophy, and should rather be called poets 
than sophists.' He supports this thesis by a string of sound 
but not logically connected arguments, in which the whole case 
is well and fairly stated. The difficulties of reciting a set speech, 
the ludicrous effect of sticking in it, the hazards of inserting 
any sudden inspiration, are all put with clearness and force. 
There is, in fact, from the history of Greek eloquence no docu- 
ment which represents more thoroughly the modern and 
common-sense views, as opposed to the artificial finish of 
ancient rhetoric Alkidamas by no means despises writing ; 
he fiilly appreciates the value and even the necessity of such a 
practice, but he insists that a proper training in extempore 
speaking is the only safe and thorough instruction in the art of 
practical oratory. The style of this excellent tract is in accord- 
ance with the matter. The author shows that he has benefited 
by Isocrates' work. He writes in good periods, he avoids un- 
necessary hiatus and alliterations ; he attends to rythm and 
balance in his clauses. He is, in fact, a pupil of Gorgias who 

fiovceiov, &AA& rh rris ^u(rca;5 vapa\a$ifV fiovcetov * Koi encvSponrhv r^r 
^povri^a r^s ^vx^sr * kou oh x^y^'^'^^i &XAib iccvZiifiov x<^<'''OS hrifuovprySs' 
fcoi oiKOvSfios r^s rtoy hcov6vruv ^Soi'^f * koX oh KXdSots, &AA& roTs rrjs fi\fis 
KkdHois &w4Kpvr^f Koi ov, ih (T&fia icap^uicurx^yt olKK^l r^v rov (r<&fiaros 
alffx^v^v KoX hnlfiifiov r^v r^s ^vxv^ iiridufiiap' {rovro 8' Sfui KaH SitKovp 
KaH irlOtrov &crT€ iro/ij/ut 7171'eTOt) icoU oiho»s ^^eSpov r^v r^s fioxBiipi<u 
twtpfioK'fiv. 

* irtpl T&v rohs yponrrohs \6yous ypcup6vruv ^ ire/»l aoi^urri^f. 
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has distinctly gone beyond his master. These are the results 
brought out by the careful examination of Spengel, who first 
made good the genuineness of the speecli against earlier 
doubters, and whose arguments Blass has supplemented. 

§ 467. But the critics are unanimous in rejecting the second 
speech, the accusation of JPcUamedes by Odysseus, as the work of 
another au'thor. It is, like the defence of Palamedes ascribed 
to Gorgias, in form a court speech, resting rather upon general 
grounds (tlKota) than upon evidence, for though witnesses are 
cited to prove that a traitorous missive was shot into the camp 
on an arrow, neither the missive (though quoted) nor the arrow 
is produced. The rest of the speech is an artful Xodopiay or 
attack on Palamedes' former life, showing that treachery might 
naturally be expected from him. I do not share in the con- 
tempt usually expressed for this speech by German critics. The 
writer has a bad case, and knows it, but he gives us an instructive 
picture of the sort of arguments permitted, and perhaps even 
thought effective, before Athenian juries. For though the com- 
position (especially as to hiatus) shows it not to be the work of 
Alkidamas, Blass has proved that there is no reason to deny its 
antiquity, and that it may be the work of some contempora- 
neous rhetor. He suggests the rhetor Polycrates, to whom 
Isocrates addressed his letter of advice,* and who was well 
known as the advocate of desperate causes, in order to display 
his acuteness. Such would be the present speech, as well as 
the attack on Socrates, the defence of Busiris, of Polyphemus, 
the encomium of Clytemnestra, and others. He, moreover, 
composed a Xoi^opia of the Lacedaemonians, and encomia 
of mice, of pots, and of counters. If the encomium of Paris 
was written by him, the citations from it show it to have been 
tiie best of these fours de force, Blass accordingly compares 
him in his juggling rhetoric with the dialectical acrobats 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, whom we meet in Plato. 

§ 468. Of Zoilus, mentioned as both a rhetor and a historian, 
and moreover as the notorious Scourge of Homer, we know little 
beyond what Suidas and the Homeric scholia tell us. From 
this point of view he has already been noticed.* The sophist 

* Cf. above, p. 220. * Vol. I. p. 34. 
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Lycophron is a very hazy, but yet interesting figure. We know 
from allusions in Aristotle that (in addition to some logical 
subtleties) he asserted noble birth to be an idle distinction, and 
what is far more important, that laws were the mere negative 
guarantee of justice among citizens. This last principle, taken 
in connection with Lycophron's democratic views, has suggested 
the probability that he may have followed up the idea of Hip- 
podamus, and set up a democratic ideal against the aristocratic 
ideals of Plato and his school To the latter laws were a system 
of positive training, intended to watch and direct the whole life 
of the citizen ; to the former our modem notion may have 
been revealed, that laws are only the protection of a society 
governing itself in ordinary life without state control. If this 
be indeed so, we may deeply regret the loss of the works of so 
advanced and reasonable a thinker. But our evidence is too 
scanty to be satisfactory.* 

§ 469. Far more important to us is Anaximenes of Lampsa- 
cus, son of Aristocles, pupil of Zoilus and the Cynic Diogenes, 
teacher and companion of Alexander in his campaigns. As he 
is reported to have written Alexander's life, and as the treatise 
extant alludes to nothing after 340 B.C., he may have been a 
mature and active teacher and writer for the period thus com- 
prised (340-20 B.c) His grateful fellow-citizens, whom he had 
saved from Alexander's wrath, set up a bronze statue of him in 
Olympia, which Pausanias saw. He was the master of the 
notorious Archias, who hunted down Demosthenes, and he 
is said to have been specially hostile to Theopompus, whose 
style he parodied in a libel on Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, 
called the TrikaranoSy and published under Theopompus' 
name.* 

> Cf. Vahlen's article on Lycophron, Rhein, Mm, vol. xxi., and Suse- 
mihrs interesting notes on the allusions to him in his edition of Aristotle's 
Politics (ii. pp. 67, 143), where further writers on the subject are indi- 
cated. 

2 There is a remarkable extract, giving the substance of it, in the 
rhetor Aristides (i. p. 338), which the reader will find quoted in Miiller's 
FHG, i. p. Ixxiv., note, in the Prol^omena on Theopompus. It argues 
-— in my opinion with great justice— that none of the leading states of Greece 
ever knew how to carry out an imperial policy. The author appears to 
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These jealousies and rivalries are important as showing the 
competition among literary men, and the activity with which 
authorship was carried on as a profession during the fourth 
century b.c. Both as sophist and rhetor Anaximenes was in 
his day celebrated. He was a famous extemporiser, composed 
court speeches for others, and harangues, of which an encomium 
of Helm is cited. In more serious literature he wrote a tract 
on Homer, no doubt owing to Zoilus' example, and some phi- 
losophical book from which ethical fragments are quoted by 
Stobaeus. But his history was the most important Though 
called Helhnicay it began with the origin of gods and men, and 
reached down to the battle of Mantinea (in twelve books). 
Eight more embraced the Philippica, and the acts of Alexan- 
der. We also hear of a tract * on the deaths of kings.' All 
these works are lost, and we can only imagine him to have been 
a rival of Theopompus and Ephorus, an Isocratic historian, 
with the capital fault of treating history as a branch of oratory. 
Dion3rsius speaks slightingly of him, as a ^ Jack of all tiades, 
but master of none.' ^ 

§ 470. The extant techne was saved by being foisted in among 
Aristotle's works, with a spurious .prefece in the form of an 
epistle to Alexander. As early as the sixteenth century, Petrus 
Victorius conjectured from the allusions of Quintilian that it 
was the work of Anaximenes. Spengel has supported its 
genuineness in this sense with additional arguments.^ This 

have shown this in contrast to the policy of Alexander, to whom he was 
attached. 

* JsauSy § 19. 

' It should, however, be noticed that Zeller {ArisMU, p. 78, note, 
third German edition) hesitates, with Rose and Campe, to accept Spengel's 
theory, on the gromid that the dedication to Alexander is not foreign to the 
rest, though plainly un- Aristotelian, and (what is far more important) that 
the work shows in several places the influence of Aristotle in its nomencla- 
ture and in its method. The careful examination of Mr. Cope {TrUrod, to 
Aristotle 5 Rhetoric i pp. 401, sq.) rather goes to disprove this view, and 
leads us to suspect that the most important points of agreement were 
product by a deliberate alteration of this lesser rhetoric to suit the 
accredited views of Aristotle in his classical woric. Mr. Cope seems to 
mcline rather to the work being previous to Aristotle's than a later produc- 

II* 
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Uckne is therefore possibly the only theoretical treatise of the 
kind extant from the age of the Greek sophists, when the rhe- 
toric of Aristotle had not yet eclipsed all the rest It gives us 
the condition of the theory of eloquence among his predeces- 
sors, and is consequently of considerable interest. But as 
literature it b nought, for it consists wholly of dry logical divi- 
sions, with the barest possible examples, and imfortunately 
original examples, by way of illustration. The most interesting 
section (30) is perhaps that on the/n¥»r, intended to conciliate 
the audience, which must be either favourable, unfavourable, or 
neutral If unfavourable, it b so either to the speaker, or the 
cause, or the speech. If to the speaker, either for past or pre- 
sent causes, because he is too young, or too old, or talks too 
often, or not often enough. Hints are given in each of these 
cases. The book ends with a collection of gnomes, or ethical 
commonplaces.^ 

While the author is full and sensible on the arrangement 
of a speech as a whole, he tells us nothing of the mysteries of 
style, beyond avoiding the hiatus, and studying alliteration ; he 
no^ere defines r3rthm, or discusses such ornaments as meta- 
phors ; in fact, with all his divisions and subdivisions, he re- 
mains on the surface of the subject It is here that his work 
contrasts with the philosophical rhetoric of Aristotle, which was 
probably written a few years later. There are, indeed, points 
of contact in the two treatises, but while Anaximenes (if it be 
he) thinks of nothing of practical precepts, which are directly 
useful to a speaker, Aristotle thinks of little but the psycho- 

Uon, though he justly hesitates to ascribe it to Anaximenes, and prefers to 
caU it Anoftymi rhetorica. The resemblances between the two treatises are 
distinct, and yet so general and apparently so undesigned as to persuade me 
that there was certainly no borrowing on either side, but that the rhetors 
of the day had agreed upon some points which appear in both works. But 
had the anonymous work been reaUy later, as ZeUer supposes, the resem- 
blances, if there were any, must have been far more frequent and definite. 
On the other hand, Cope points out (p. 409) some expressions which have 
a suspiciously later tone. The whole question is full of difficultj^ nor do 
I see the prospect of a definite solution. 

> For a fuller analysis the reader may consult Blass, Att, Ber, ii. pp. 
355» sq. 
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logical conditions, and, as has been often observed, his Rhetoric 
never trained a speaker. 

It is, I think, hardly fair of Blass to criticise this tract as a 
sample of Anaximenes' style, even though Dionysius quotes it 
when censuring the author. Of course a dry manual like this 
would not affect the dignity of his Moraiia, or the grace of his 
historical narrative. The style is as simple and straightforward 
as possible, and as such well suited to its subject. I will only 
repeat that here, as among all early rhetors, there are no definite 
laws for grace of diction and euphony of composition beyond 
the obvious points which they all make. It was very well to 
speak of eloquence as a matter of training, of chaste and ornate 
prose as a matter of prescription. Whether in Isocrates, or in 
Plato, or in Demosthenes, the euphony really came from the 
delicate aesthetic sense of the individual master, and could 
never be transferred to inferior pupils by any handbook of 
rules, or prescriptions of arguments. 

§ 471. Bibliographical. The best separate editions of the 
techne addressed to Alexander, which appears in all the com- 
plete texts of Aristotle, are Gaisford's (Oxon, 1820) and 
SpengeFs (Zurich, 1844), who appends illustrations from the 
extant orators, as the author unfortunately constructs his own 
examples. Spengel has also included it in his collection of 
rhetorical tracts. As regards the text of the orations just dis- 
cussed, they are found, as well as the Helen of Gorgias, in the 
MSS. of Antiphon and Andocides, but not all in each MS. 
The Heieti is most frequently found ; the oration of Alkidamas 
in the best MSS. They are printed in the Zurich edition of the 
orators, and by Blass with his Antiphon. There are not, I 
think, any special commentaries on them, except some articles 
in German classical periodicals, and a few special tracts, such 
as Vahlen's der Rhetor Alkidamas (Wien, 1864), Winckelmann*s 
Antisthenis fragnienta^ Cope's Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric^ 
p. 401, sq., on the techne addressed to Alexander, and others 
not worth enumerating here. Blass* history of Attic oratory is 
quite exhaustive on all these matters, and should be in the 
hands of every serious student of the subject. 



CHAPTER X. 

XENOPHON. 

§ 472. Neither the birth nor the death of this remarkable 
and characteristic figure in Greek literature can now be fixed 
with any certainty, but for literary purposes we can approxithate 
to them sufficiently. Most of his biographers have been misled 
by either of two mistakes : first, the accepting of the ^se 
legend that Socrates saved his life at the battle of Delium, a 
story implicitly contradicted by Alcibiades' evidently historical 
account of this retreat in Plato's Symposium; secondly, the 
assumption that Xenophon was present, as a youth of fourteen 
or fifteen, at his own Symposium^ an assumption in no manner 
warranted by his solitaiy opening remark, that he wishes to 
record the lighter conversations of eminent and refined men : 

olv It irapayiyofieyoQ ravra yiyyw^KWf ^ijXwfrai fiovXofuit, The 

scene being laid at Athens in 420 B.a, would require us to 
assume 435 at latest for his birth, whereas Cobet has clearly 
shown ^ that he speaks of himself in the Anabasis as a very 
young man, and even specially numbers himself with those 
under thirty years of age. This, as well as his amateur position, 
without command in the Grecian army, makes it certain that he 
was not bom before 429 B.C., and not much later, seeing the 
maturity of his character and conduct in the famous 'Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand.' We must therefore reject the date of 
Kriiger and Clinton, who think him to have been bom about 
444 B.C., chiefly I think on the strength of the fable about the 
battle of Delium. There is, on the contrary, nothing known of 
Xenophon before 400 b.c. He then introduces himself, not as 
a tried veteran who had fought through the Peloponnesian war, 

" Nov, Lectt. pp. 535, sq. 
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but as a young man who was still a disciple or follower of 
Socrates, and who was looking out for some opening in life. 
Tliis general impression is, to my mind, so naturally produced 
by the narrative, that I wonder how experienced critics, like 
Sauppe, can still maintain the old chronology. What, can be 
more decisive than the conclusion of his first speech ? ^ t\V 

hfiUQ TOTTtTi fie fiyei<rdatf ovBev vpoipaaiiofjiai riiv {jXiKlav, 
aWa Kol aKjjiai^ety fiyovfiai epvKeiy air ifiavTOv to, KaKa, The 

man who says this must be either above or below middle age. 
The former is impossible. We must therefore consider him 
not over thirty at this time Cobet has cited much additional 
evidence. The latest events noticed in his works are the con- 
clusion of the Social war between Athens and her allies 
(356-5 B.c.)y together with the beginning of the Phocian or 
Sacred war. This is the proper interpretation of the allusion * 
to the Phocians abandoning Delphi, and the Thebans endea- 
vouring to seize it — an earlier affair, which cannot mean the 
final ruin of the Phocians (347-6). This has also been well 
explained by Cobet.* We have thus a period of seventy-two 
or seventy-three years for his life, which is more probable than 
the ninety years claimed for him by Lucian. 

§ 473. During this momentous epoch of Greek history, we 
have only a few passages in Xenophon's life clearly before us 
— passages however of great interest, and indeed of national 
importance. He was the son of Gryllus, an Athenian, of the 
Eretrian deme, and apparently an aristocrat, to judge from his 
habits and associates. According to the legend in Diogenes, 
given in his Zt/e among the philosophers, he early attracted the 
notice of Socrates, who stopped him in the way, and asked him 
where men of honour were to be sought ; and on his replying 
that he did not kno^;^, said, * Follow me and learn.' His dis- 
cipleship is, at all events, certain, though we cannot perceive 
any adequate moral results from such splendid teaching. We 
may suppose that first his youth, and possibly his connections 
among the oligarchs of 411 b.c., prevented him from taking any 
prominent place at Athens, where indeed all the later war was 

> AnahasiSf iii. i, 25. * Hellm, v. 8. ■ Nov, Lectt, pp. 756, sq. 
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a naval war, for which he shows but little taste. Certain it is 
that we find him after the Restoration at Athens, with no fixed 
course of life, or good prospects, and ready to accept the invita- 
tion of his fiiend Proxenus to come to Asia, and ingratiate 
himself with that eminent phil-Hellene, the 3rouQger Cyrus. 

It is, however, not impossible that before his departure he had 
something to do with bringing out the unfinished work of Thucy- 
dides, and that he commenced his HeUenicay as its continuation, 
in which he relates the closing fortunes of the Peloponne- 
sian war, the Tjnranny, and the Restoration by the patriotism of 
Thrasybulus. This valuable piece of contemporary history bears 
every trace of earlier composition, and of a different temper, 
fix>m the later books ; and I even incline to the theory of a 
separate publication, as we can hardly imagine the author not 
rehandling and modifying his early statements, if he came after- 
wards to put forth the whole book for the first time in its 
completeness. 

§ 474. His adventures in Asia, where he attended the battle 
c^ Cunaxa, as a sort of voluntary field officer, then consulted with 
the Greek generals, and at last became himself a chief com- 
mander and organiser of the Retreat — all this is among the 
most familiar chapters in Greek history. We will return pre- 
sently to the question of his credibility in this narrative. He 
seems to have been then rather a young man to take the lead, 
but without doubt his good general education, and his ready 
eloquence, marked him out among an army of desponding mer- 
cenaries, none of whom excelled him except in military experi- 
ence. How he obtained the technical knowledge for manoeu- 
vring large bodies of troops seems very strange, and is only 
to be explained by the strong natural taste he everywhere dis- 
plays for evolutions, perhaps still more by the rudeness of war- 
fare among the Greeks, who seem to have known little or 
nothing of strategy till Epaminondas arose. 

Whatever share, however, he had in saving the 10,000 
mercenaries, there can be no doubt, from his own narrative 
and his laboured self-justification, that he was a most im- 
portant agent in their travels and troubles after they had 
reached the Greek colonies on the Euxine. He evidently 
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hoped to become the founder of a new city/^plVhen xh|y 
scheme failed, he made himself the agent of the Sj^fttein^ at O >^ 
Byzantium to scatter or to disarm the very dangerous Vyfiiy / 

of marauders, which well-nigh sacked the city, and which miwt / 
have been the dread of all the colonies within its reach. I»— ^ 
consequence of these services, and of his strengthening the 
army of Thimbron (in 399 B.C.) with the remnant of his tried 
soldiers, he became intimate with the Spartan magnates, and 
especially with Agesilaus, to whom he particularly attached 
himself. 

Abodt the same time, but for reasons which are unknown 
to us, he was sentenced to banishment from Athens. If this sen- 
tence had certainly come after the battle of Coronea, its explana- 
tion would be easy ; but it is alleged by old authorities to have 
been because of his campaign with the mercenaries of Cyrus, 
which seems inexplicable. At all events, he accompanied 
Agesilaus on his homeward march, and was present at the 
momentous battle of Coronea (394 B.C.), of which he gives us a 
graphic description. He afterwards settled in Skillus, a Lacedae- 
monian district, some miles south of Olympia, and on the road 
to Sparta, so that he could see his friends on their way to the 
festival. In this retreat, which he digresses to describe in the 
Anabasis^ he combined religion, sport, and literary work. He 
erected a shrine to the Ephesian Artemis from the proceeds of 
his spoils, which he had deposited safely with a certain Mega- 
byzus, her priest at Ephesus, for votive purposes, when he set 
out on his perilous march with Agesilaus. As the district was 
full of game, the main materials for the periodic feast were 
procured by the hunting of Xenophon and his sons, aided by 
any who chose to join. 

§ 475. Most of Xenophon's works were produced in this de- 
lightful retreat, which seemed unlikely to be disturbed by further 
wanderings and troubles. But we hear that of his two sons, 
whom he sent to fight with Athens and Sparta at Mantinea, 
one (Gryllus) was- killed fighting bravely in the cavalry, so 
bravely that his death was commemorated in one of the 
pictures which Pausanias saw long after in the Acropolis of 

* 111. 5- 
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Athens. We also hear, on Diogenes' authority, that the 
Eleans invaded his estate, and drove him out, so Aat he spent 
his last days at Corinth. According to others, his sentence of 
banishment was rescinded on the proposal of Eubulus, and he 
revisited his native city, after a long lapse of chequered years. 
His death is placed by Diogenes (after Stesicleides) in 360 B.a ; 
though if the tract cm the Revenues be accepted as genuine, he 
must have lived till 356 at least, and this is thought the more 
probable theory. Yet I find it hard to reject so precise a notice 
as that of Diogenes.* We know nothing more of his private 
affairs, except that his wife Philesia is said to have been brought 
home from Asia. An earlier wife, Soteira, is also mentioned 
as accompan)dng him to Aspasia's house. Among jthe other 
Xenophons enumerated by Diogenes, it is curious to find one 
mentioned as the biographer of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, 
the very men whom our author has passed over with unjust 
neglect His personal beauty was much praised ; I am not 
aware that there is extant of him any authentic bust. 

In character he was a very typical Athenian, and though 
not pre-eminent when we think of Pericles or Thucydides, a far 
truer average specimen of his age than they. The very first 
point which strikes us is his religiousness, which is perpetually 
cropping up, but which, when closely examined, turns out to be 
mere prudence with regard to the gods, and not real piety. In 
his own account of the transactions at the close of the Retreat, 
and of the general affairs of his time as a historian, he shows 
far less honesty and singleness of mind than His sceptical pre- 
decessor. There are not wanting evidences of both selfish- 
ness and vanity in the man, in addition to the unfairness of 
mind which has robbed us of a contemporary portrait of 
Epaminondas, by one of the very few capable of estimating 
his military genius. But Xenophon is so intent on laud- 
ing Agesilaus and the Spartans, that he hides from us the real 
hero of his day. How far this one-sided manner of writing 

* ii. 6. 56 : icoT^crrpcif^e 8^, Ka9i. ^<nv Sn^o'iicAefSijs h AOtivcuos iy tJ 
rwv apx6vrwv KaX 'OXv/xTioviKav &vaypcup^f ^rei 7rp<&r<p rqs Trdfiirrris koX 
iKaroa-TTis ^O\v/xirid^05f M Hpxovros KaWi^rifiiSov, i(f>^ oZ xal ^i\iTwos 6 
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history may have been produced by the influence of Isocrates 
will be discussed in its proper place. 

§ 476. Turning to his Works, it seems that he is one of those 
few authors, like Plato, whose literary labours have been handed 
down to us complete. The dark ages have exacted from him 
no tribute of oblivion. The ancients counted forty books, 
which corresponds fairly with the sum of the subdivisions of our 
collection, nor is any work cited by them not to be found in 
our catalogue, even when their citations cannot be verified in 
our texts. As to their chronology, it is tolerably certain that 
one of them, the tract on the Athenian Constitution^ is lar ante- 
rior in date to all the rest But though the once-received early 
date for Xenophon's birth might make his authorship of the 
tract possible, most good critics have agreed in declaring it an 
anonymous production, which has been incorporated in his 
works on account of its analogy to the genuine tract on the 
Lacedcemonian Constitution, The condition of Athenian affairs 
assumed in the work cannot have existed after 425 b.c, so that we 
have before us (discounting the fragment of Gorgias) the earliest 
extant specimen of Attic prose^ the remains of Antiphon being 
generally supposed to date from the latest period of his career. 

But here even the partial agreement of critics about this 
very interesting tract is exhausted, if we except their perhaps 
harmonious chorus of complaint as to the miserably corrupt 
and lacerated condition of the text Indeed, if we consult the 
critical preface of Sauppe, we may find, even on the date of 
its composition, opinions varying from that already given, 
down to the Macedonian period, the latter extreme being sup- 
ported by Bemhardy, on account of the statement * that the 
Attic dialect was an idiom containing a mixture of all the rest 
There has been an equally great and bootless controversy 
about the authorship. Few scholars maintain Xenophon's 
claim, though Cobet seems to admit it But (in addition to 
Thucydides !) both Critias and Alcibiades have been named, 

' t-K^ira ^faviiv Tatrcof iuco6ovres i^i\4^cano rovro ixhv ix rrjs rovro 8i ix 
rrjs. Ktd ot flip "EXXrii/ts I8fqi fiaXKov Ktd (fxap^ icol htair-p koDl ffxhlJ^oxi 
ypxavrcUf ^AOrivcuoi 8^ KeKpofidvy i^ airdyrwv rav ^KK-fivav xoU fiapfidp»y 
(ii. 8). This is a wonderful statement 
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because the work is professedly that of an Athenian aristocrat 
hostile to the democracy, and nevertheless defending the expe- 
diency of the policy of the demos. Both these suggestions seem 
to me absurd ; for all the evidence we have concerning Critias 
shows him to have been a rhetor of far greater skill than the 
author of our tract, and we may be certain he would not have 
written in defence of the demos from any point of view. As 
to Alcibiades, there seems to me one sentence in the work 
du-ectly aimed at him : ' I indeed excuse democracy in the 
populace, for it is natural that anyone should benefit him- 
self ; but whosoever does not belong to the populace, and yet 
prefers living in a democratic to living in an oligarchical polity, 
has [evidently] laid himself out for crime, and knows that it 
is easier for a miscreant to pass muster in a democratic than in 
an oligarchical state.' This is the reflection of an oligarch upon 
his fellows who adopt radical or whig politics, and play the 
part of democratic leaders. 

Passing, then, from this resultless enquiry, we come to 
another cloud of controversy about the original form and scope 
of the tract, some explaining its direct question-and-answer 
style as implying a familiar letter ; others (Cobet and C. Wachs- 
muth) maintaining that an older dialogue has been cut down 
into an argument by an inexpert writer j others again, such as 
Kirchhoff, analysing the work sentence by sentence, and de- 
claring it a mere congeries of badly connected fragments. But 
Kirchhoflf has dissolved in his crucible even the d€ Corona of 
Demosthenes ; nor do I think that any ordinary speech, for 
example, of Andocides, would aflford him fewer points of 
attack than this tract If it be indeed an early essay in Attic 
prose, when no model existed for an argumentative treatise 
except, perhaps, a few dialogues of Zeno, we may fairly expect 
to find a conversational style with question and answer, as well 
as rapid transitions without strict logical nexus. And indeed, 
Rettig, in a careful tract, ^ has shown that, with a few trans- 
positions of paragraphs at the close, the whole tract may be 
brought into a reasonable shape. 

Turning to the matter of the work, the reader will find it one of 

> Die Planrndssigkeit der *A0fjrat»v woKtreia (Wien, 1877). 
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.the most interesting and instructive documents of the age, and 
very remarkable for its Machiavellian tone, that is to say, its calm 
ignoring of the right and wrong of the case as irrelevant, and 
its discussion of the question : Given a democracy, are the 
provisions of the Athenian democracy expedient for its pre- 
servation? Had Machiavelli written his projected tract on the 
Republic as a sequel to his Principe^ he must have produced 
a very similar argument, though with historical illustrations, 
such as Aristotle uses, which are foreign to the author before 
us. Thus the whole temper of the writer is that of the 
school of Antiphon or Thucydides, not that of Plato or Xeno- 
pht)n. I will quote a specimen of the style. ^ In addition to 
A. Sauppe's text (Tauchnitz), the special editions of Kirchhoff 
(Berlin, 1874) and C Wachsmuth (Gottingen Program, 1874) 
are to be recommended. For a summary of the various 
controversies, Wachsmuth's and Sauppe's prefaces, KirchhofTs 
paper in the Transact, of the Berlin Academy (1874), and 
Rettig's criticism of this and other essays (Zeitschr. fur ost 
Gymn,, 1877), will suffice most readers, and will indicate to the 
unwearied multitudinous special studies which may be consulted. 
§ 477. There is the greatest difficulty in arranging chrono- 
logically the remaining works attributed to Xenophon, and the 
differences of opinion are so great and ably defended, that in a 
practical survey like the present it seems best to give one's 

' ii. §§ 14-16 : *'E,vhs Z\ ivd€€7s tlcrtv cl yh.p vricrov oiKovvres OaKarro- 
Kpdropes ^crav *A0rivaiot, vnn\px^v ^v ahroh iroiciv ixlv kukus, cJ iifioiXoyrOf 
inio'xc"' 8i fJiifiiVy €ws Trjs OoKdrrris ^px^^f M'?'^ rfxJiOrjvcu r^y aurwv yrjp 
|ti}Si xpocr^ixfcrOau. rohs ToKe/xtovs' vvv 8^ oi ytwpyovprfs Ktd ol irXolaioi 
^AdTivtdwv (nripxovrai rohs ToKt/dovs fiaWov, 6 Hk Zrifxos, fire c9 ctScbs Sri 
ovS^v ruv <r<pS>p ifiirp'iicroua'ty ov^k rt/iovcriyf i^ews Cv '^^ ^^X ^fpx^M'^'^'*^ 
owro^j. Tphs 5i roirois «ol iripov Ziovs &iniWayfi4yoi tty ^ffoVf €t vi\<rov 
4kovv, fi7i94wor€ TpoZod^vcu T^v ir6\iy iJir* 6\lyay firi^e ir{f\as ayoixBrjyou firi^h 
iro\€fxlovs lireiairtcre'iv' vws yhp yrjffoy olKo^yrwy ravr' hy iylyytro ; /xTjd^ 
ad crTouTtdffou ry ^"fffiv M^^^t ** yv^rov ^Kovy* vvy fiky yh.p cl ffraatixratey, 
iXitlZa h.y ^xo»'T6J 4y roTs icoXefiiois crroffiAffciay, Sds Karh. yrjy iTo^Sfieyor 
61 5i y^ffoy ^Kovy, ical rovr' hf &Zews f^X^^ avrciis. ^iretS^ ody i^ &PXV5 
oOk trvxov oliefja'ayrfs yricrov, yvy rdZt icoiovcri' r^y fxhy oifclay rais y^crois 
iraparldtyratf xiffreioyrts rj ipxS t$ «aTA BdXarToy, rijy Sh *Attik^v yrjy 
letpiopSxn T€fiyofi4y7iyf ytyv^<rKovr€S Zri cl aifrijy 4Kt4i(Tov<Tiv, kripay &ya0coy 
fi€i(6y»y (rrepficrovrcu. 
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own view, and refer the special student to the critical prefacea 
in Sauppe*s edition, which contain a prospectus of the con- 
troversies up to 1866. But it seems to me surprising that 
those who hold Xenophon to have been forty years of age 
when he joined the expedition of Cyrus, should also hold 
that he wrote nothing imtil after his return. That a mature 
and educated man should write nothing during years of 
enforced idleness, or certainly of political and military in- 
significance at Athens, and suddenly biu^t into persistent 
authorship, after serving as a mercenary for a few years, because 
he was exiled from his home, and settled in a sporting country 
— this b what I cannot believe. There is no reason for as- 
serting that he ever rested from campaigning or wandering 
till 393 B.C. at least, so that he would thus begin his literary 
career at over fifty years of age. Cobet, who holds more 
reasonable views as to his comparative youth when he served 
with Cyrus, thinks the ardour of the Tract on hunting good 
evidence that it was a youthful work — a supposition most un- 
likely, seeing that Attica was so thickly populated that * not a 
hare could be found in it,' and that Skillus was the natural 
scene of such interests. Nor is Cobet perhaps acquainted with 
sporting society, in which the keenest members are often 
those who have spent the longest time in such pm^uits. To 
my mind, the continuation of Thucydides, which may have 
been suggested to him by his being entrusted with Uie un- 
finished MS., is his earliest work. We find in it no trace of 
Laconism, or of that historical unfairness which he developed 
in later years. In fact, it seems probable that it was written 
about 400 B.C, just before his departure for Asia; * nor do I think 
Its concluding sentence, which says, * that after the amnesty 
the Athenians live in political harmony, and even now abide 
by their pledges,' is any proof that many years had elapsed. 
The real danger was during the first couple of years. These, 

' I observe that the many lonisms and Dorisms, which Cobet has 
noticed throughout Xenophon, and r^ards as evidences of residence away 
from the pure dialect of Attica, are almost aU cited from later works, 
and that the earlier HeUenica (especially books I. and II.) offer very few 
examples. Sauppe's Lexilogus seems to afford us the same evidence. 
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I take it, had just elapsed, and still the demos was firm and 
kept its promises. The same phrase is no doubt used in the 
end of his Life of Socrates^ which must have been written ten or 
twelve years after the events he describes, when he says that 
* even still ' people kept regretting his loss. But the cases are 
not at all parallel. Nor can it be argued that this vague phrase 
implies any corresponding lapse of time whenever it is used. 

But it is better to abandon these unsatisfactory enquiries, 
and classify Xenophon's works not as to date, which is imprac- 
ticable, but as to subject-matter. They will easily fall under 
four heads : the historical books, the Socratic books, the Essays 
on Political Philosophy^ to which perhaps may be appended 
the Tract on the Attic revenues, and lastly the technical tracts 
on horses, on the management of cavalry, and on hunting. 
The first class falls naturally into the following order : first the 
early books of the Hellenica, down to the Restoration of the 
Democracy under Thrasybulus. Then the Anabasis^ or Expe- 
dition of Cyrus, with the Retreat of the Greek auxiliaries, and 
tlieir fortunes in Asia Minor under the Spartan supremacy. 
This huge parenthesis in the Hellenica^ which is specially in- 
dicated as such at the opening of the 3rd book, is followed by. 
the remainder (lib. 3-7) of the Greek history, down to the 
battle of Mantinea and death of Epaminondas. The Agesilaus^ 
a panegyric on the Spartan king, forms a sort of appendix to 
these works, justifying the exaggerated estimate of the king 
which we find in the later Hellenica, 

§ 478. There can be no doubt that the earlier Hellenica^ or 
Paralipomaia (of Thucydides), as they are sometimes called, are 
far the most reliable of Xenophon's contributions to history, 
though all are very valuable, as giving us light where we are 
deserted by the earlier and greater historians. At this time the 
author had not developed either that personal vanity, which 
makes him justify all his own actions in the Anabasis, or that 
servile adulation of Agesilaus, which has infected his later history. 
In the Paralipomena he follows the course of the Peloponnesian 
war from the year 411 b.g to the Restoration of Thrasybulus 
(403-2 B.c). The affair of Arginusae, the rule of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and the final settlement of the great war, are the pro- 
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minent events which he records. Several remarkable characters 
— ^Lysander, Callicratidas, Theramenes — would be almost un- 
known to us but for this work ; and of Callicratidas in particular 
he has drawn, perhaps unconsciously, a nobler picture than that 
of any other Spartan. Grote is not satisfied with his account of 
the affair of the generals after Arginusse, but whatever difficulties 
there are in the narrative are rather to be ascribed to the con- 
flict of evidence than to any want of candour on the part of the 
historian. The whole narrative, and the inserted speeches, 
though clear and agreeable to read, want both the power and 
the pathos of Thucydides. The trial and death of Thera- 
menes, with whom he evidently sympathises, is the most strik- 
ing episode in these books. 

§ 479. At the opening of our third book of the Hdlenica^ in 
which the author resumes his narrative in later years, and with 
altered tone, he states that the relations of Cyrus with the Lace- 
dsemonians, and subsequently his march against the king, his 
death, and the retreat of the Greek mercenaries to the sea, have 
been written by Themistogenes the S}TacusarL No such person 
is elsewhere mentioned, except by Suidas, as an author, and 
our Anab<isis} though composed anonymously, has so many 
internal marks of Xenophon's style, that all antiquity was 
unanimous in attributing it to him. The question remains, 
whether Xenophon wished to have his own work attributed 
to another, or whether there really was an earlier Anabasis 
lost, or completely superseded by the work now extant There 
IS of course on this, as on every other Xenophontic pro- 
blem, a perfect library of controversy. Plutarch thinks that 
the author considered his self-laudation would be more cre- 
dible if put as the evidence of a disinterested writer. Some 
have dreamed of modesty on Xenophon's part — a theory which 
ignores all that we know of his character. Others, agaii), sup- 
pose that he expanded a nucleus or smaller narrative of The- 
mistogenes, but are opposed by minute censors who find 
traces of gaps and omissions, and think our Anabasis only a 

' We generally speak of the * Retreat of the Ten Thousand,* whereas 
Xenophon entitled his work * The Expedition (or going up the country) of 
Cyrus * against his brother the King of Persia. 
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compendium. It is a curious fact, that the writer of the book 
not only speaks of Xenophon throughout in the third person, 
but that he often pretends not to have been himself an eye- 
witness. Thus,^ in describing a scene at which Xenophon's pre- 
sence had just been mentioned, the writer proceeds : * but some 
say that they (the Greeks charging at Cunaxa) struck with their 
shields against their spears, to frighten the horses.' Several 
such examples are cited by Mure.^ On the other hand, there 
are passages, like the soliloquy of Xenophon, when he starts 
up from his dream in the eventful night after the treacherous 
murder of the generals, which can hardly have been composed 
by anyone else, even admitting the habit among Greek his- 
torians of supplying set speeches for prominent speakers in 
their narrative. 

Nevertheless contemporary writers, like Isocrates, while 
well acquainted with the history of the Retreat, and often 
quoting it as a great feat of arms, never mention Xenophon 
among ks leaders. This silence of Isocrates is to me so 
strange that I conjecture him to have read an original and 
shorter Anabasis by Themistogenes, in which the part of 
Xenophon was by no means so prominent ; that Xenophon, in 
reply to unfavourable criticisms upon his conduct in connection 
with his relations to Athens and Sparta, took up this obscure 
and little known work, and re-edited it with larger additions from 
his own recollections. Hence the combination of second-hand 
and direct observations, and also those not very consistent 
excuses and self-justifications in the later part of the narrative 
which Mure has exposed with much acuteness. According 
to this theory the opening notice of the third book of the 
Hellenica^ which may just as well be regarded as the conclud- 
ing sentence of the earlier second book, must have been written 
before Xenophon rehandled the work ; for from that moment 
his authorship could not be doubtful, and his affected disguise 
would be ridiculous. It would also account for any harsh- 
nesses of transition which are really to be found in the work, 
still more for the 472 words not elsewhere {aut perraro) used 
by Xenophon, which the patience of Sauppe and others has 
discovered in our text 

» i. 8, 18. 2 V p. 368. 
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It is surely unnecessary to say one word in description of 
the subject-matter of the Anabasis^ which may be found in 
any elementary history of Greece, and with great fulness of 
detail in Grote's monumental work. 

§ 48a As to the historical merit of the work, most critics have 
been unbounded in their admiration of its excellence, and have 
adopted it as a thoroughly complete and faithful account of a 
very important episode in Greek history. Even Grote, who is 
cautious and critical in accepting the statements of the Hel- 
Unica^ here lays aside all reserve, and finds in Xenophon the 
model of an Athenian gentleman, and a splendid specimen of 
the results of democratic education. This mixture of scepti- 
cism and credulity is a curious feature often recurring in 
Grote's great work. We do not so much wonder at it in 
mere philologists. But many even among these, and with 
them Colonel Mure, in one of the best chapters of his work, 
have suspected that the Anabasis is, after sdl, as an historical 
work, not more conscientious than the later Heilatica, and that 
the author, without fear of contradiction, seeing that all the 
main actors were now dead or scattered, could assume an im- 
portance quite beyond that warranted by the real fects. He is 
the soul of the Retreat : he is never wrong ; he alwa)rs thinks 
of the right thing, and says the right word. It seems extraor- 
dinary that, were his achievements equal to his description of 
them, he should not have been recognised as one of the 
greatest generals of the age ; and yet we never find him either 
employed or consulted in that capacity. 

In truth we have here a striking example of the value of 
literary excellence. The clear and fascinating narrative of the 
author's adventures ; his affected modesty and worthiness, his 
frankness and apparent na'iveness and piety — all these seduc- 
tive qualities have made us forget that he is really pleading his 
own case, without admitting any reply ; while, even on his own 
showing, his conduct towards his companions at the close was 
doubtful and treacherous. At all events, his contemporaries seem 
to have judged him differently from the mass of modem critics. 
The book is one familiar to every schoolboy, and there is no 
figure in Greek history now so prominent in the classical world. 
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This is a just tribute to his style and to the adventurous life 
which he led. In his own day, the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand was chiefly valuable in showing the inherent weakness 
of the Persian Empire, and in suggesting to every ambitious 
Greek the possibility of overthrowing it But to us the con- 
cluding books, which treat of the fortunes of the army after it 
reached the sea near Trapezus, have perhaps the most interest- 
ing and valuable lessons. They are far less read and edited 
than the earlier books, and schoolboys seldom attain unto 
them. Nevertheless, it is here we obtain our only clear and 
detailed account of the doings of a mercenary force, when not 
engaged in an actual campaign — of the scourge which such a 
force was to all the surrounding country, and how they were 
just as likely to plunder a Greek as a barbarian settlement At 
the same time we see among them that strong sense of external 
religion, that dependance on dreams and omens, that fear of 
the anger of the gods, which strikes us all through Xenophon's 
writings as a strong contrast to the temper of Thucydides. In 
all these features we are strongly reminded of the Grand 
Catalan Company, whose pious words and atrocious deeds 
form so interesting a chapter in the history of the Byzantine 
Empire, and of Greece during the Frankish occupation. There 
are also in this concluding part of the Anabasis many curious 
details about the manners and customs of savage tribes living 
along the Euxine, as well as of the court of Seuthes, and of the 
social condition of his kingdom. 

§ 481. The digression about his residence with his children 
at Skillus * proves that the work was not brought out till many 
years after his return, somewhere about 380 B.a It would 
have been impossible for him to resuscitate the details with 
such accuracy, had he not either taken notes at the time or 
trusted to some earlier history of the Retreat. It seems to me 
improbable that, had lie kept a journal with the intention of 
publishing it, he should have delayed its completion, when 
all Greece was deeply interested in so remarkable and sig- 
nificant a campaign. His delay may be accounted for by the 
earlier work of Themistogenes, which I have above assumed, 

' V. 3. 
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and perhaps by his fear of bemg contradicted or criticised by 
the surviving leaders, had he put his own prowess so strongly 
forward while they were at hand to correct hira. 

Nothing strikes us more strongly, at the close of this history, 
than the enormous power wielded by the Spartan harmosts and 
admirals throughout Hellenic lands, and the arbitrary and 
cruel use they made of it Xenophon's Laconism was not then 
so developed as to prevent him from drawing these things with 
a faithful hand; his own subserviency to the Spartans, and his 
determination to stand well with them, while it throws a stain 
upon his loyalty to his comrades, shows us how he thought it 
hopeless to adopt any other policy. He may have apprehended 
banishment from Athens, though the digression just referred 
to is worded as if it had only followed his treason at the batde 
of Coronea. It is indeed hard to conceive any motive strong 
enough to induce him to this latter step, except his personal 
attachment to King Agesilaus. We may be sure that an 
Athenian would feel as much intoxicated by the favour of a 
Spartan king as some Americans are by the courtesy of Euro- 
pean grandees.* 

§ 482. This intimacy with one of the main actors seems to 
have suggested to him the continuation of his Hellenicay which 
he accordingly carried down to the year 362 b.c, ending with 
the battle of Mantinea, It is in this work that we meet with 
the earliest specimen of that debased historiography which is 
mainly to be traced to the influence of the rhetoricians, and 
particularly of Isocrates. As that rhetor confessedly used his- 
torical facts for the sake of recommending a policy ; as he pro- 
pagated the old sophistical habit of composing panegyrics of or 
attacks on mythical and historical persons, in which truth was 
deliberately sacrificed to oratorical effect ; as he began distinctly 
to lay claim to history as a branch of oratory, the fatal fashion 
was introduced of writing history with an object, and so the 
splendid path pointed out and pursued by Herodotus and 

' There are three special Lexica on the Anabasis^ by Strack (8th ed. 
1874), Vollbrecht (3rd ed. 1876), and Suhle; Rehdantz* 4th and Vollbrecht*s 
6th eds. (both 1877) are the best commentaries ; Arnold Hug's new recen- 
sion (Teubner, 1878), based on the Parisian MS. C, eclipses all previous 
texts, even Cobet's, and is regarded by the critics as final. 
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Thucydides was abandoned. Tlius we have a school of his- 
torians whose respect and attachment for truth is seriously 
impaired, while their studied rhetoric is indeed by no means 
superior to their great models. The later books of the Hellenica 
are an instance of this depraved tendency, and here we happily 
have some means of exposing it. The earlier books are 
upon the Asiatic campaigns of the Lacedaemonians, in which 
Xenophon could panegyrise them without serious damage, 
though occasional discussions about acts of tyranny in Elis 
and Thebes are glossed over without comment, especially when 
Agesilaus is concerned. But in the later and general history 
of Greece, which follows the battle of Coronea, when the 
leaders of Greece were Thebes and Sparta, and when the latter 
was completely humbled by the genius of Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, the disgraceful partiality of the author becomes 
painfully apparent He was writing up Agesilaus, a second- 
rate man, against the strong and sound popular opinion that 
Epaminondas was the great military genius of his age. Hence 
the military achievements of both Ismenias at Naryx, and 
Pelopidas at Tegyra— victories of Thebans over Spartans- 
are quietly omitted; at Leuctra and elsewhere the Theban 
geneiuls' names are ignored, and it is only at the close of the 
book, in describing the campaign which ended with Mantinea, 
that a tardy tribute to Epaminondas is wrung from him, in 
terms which show that the popular opinion (which we find in 
Plutarch) was then prevalent, and that he sought to detract from 
it by no better arguments than petty carping, unjust insinua- 
tions, and unworthy silence. This is all the more regrettable, 
as we have in Xenophon one of the few men competent, had 
he been so disposed, to have informed us concerning the re- 
markable innovations in both tactics and strategy due to the 
great Theban, of which we have but a glimpse in the account 
of the battle of Mantinea — a sort of ancient Rossbach in its 
disposition. But the fuller criticism of such matters does not 
belong to the history of literature. 

§ 483. Turning to the style of the Hellenica^ the ordinary 
reader finds it easy and pleasant, yet not without a certain dry- 
ness and narrowness, as the author confines himself strictly to 
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military affiurs and political revolutions, without social or liter- 
ary digressions. But more careful critics find it full of harsh 
transitions, apparent gaps and breaks, and other traces of its 
either being left unfinished by its author, or contracted by an 
incompetent epitomist They even profess to find in Plutarch 
traces of his use of a fuller Hellenica, which had disappeared, 
and made place for the present compendium, before the days of 
Diogenes Laertius. But all such arguments are surely very un- 
safe in the absence of the other sources, which Plutarch may 
have used, and in answa: to which Xenophon may have com- 
posed his Hellenica. This latter attitude seems to me so proba- 
ble, that I fancy the book was composed in the form now before 
us, by way of answer to some strong and pedlar panegyric on 
the Theban leaders. ^ Such an origin would account for gaps, for 
transitions, and for allusions not supported by the work itself — 
such, for example, as that to the fame of Epaminondas, in the 
very last chapter, when hardly an act of his has been recorded 
throughout Uie history. But the weight of German enquiry 
into the sources used by Plutarch, and his way of using them, 
inclines to the theory that he followed some later historian, 
such as Ephorus or Istar, as his one main guide in each life, 
so that he only agrees with the older authorities when these 
authors have copied them. Plutarch may, therefore, not have 
used Xenophon directly, any more than he used Thucydides 
directly in composing his UvesJ^ 

In other respects the composition reminds one rather of 
Herodotus than of Thucydides, not of course in dialect, 
but in the dramatic way in which speakers are introduced, 
short speeches and dialogues interspersed, and especially in 
the constant transition from indirect to direct speaking — ^from 
a report of what was said into the actual words of the 
orator. This practice is, indeed, so constant in the Hei- 
lenica^ as to be apparently a favourite figure with the author, 

* See especially 7, 5, 12, which is manifestly a reply to such a 
pan^yric. 

* Cf. VoUbrecht,' De Xen, Hell. (Hannover, 1874), pp. 19, 20, who 
slates and refutes the arguments of Kyprianos and Grosser, the main ad- 
vocates of the epitome theory. 
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There is an occasional moral or religious reflection of no 
great depth, and always in agreement with the writer's bias. 
In the scenes which he himself witnessed, such as the battle 
of Coronea, and the announcement to Agesilaus of the destruc- 
tion of his battalion by Iphicrates near Corinth, there is much 
graphic power ; and he does not seek to paint his hero a con- 
ventional Spartan, but a man touched with the changes of for- 
tune, starting up in wild excitement from his throne or weeping 
with joy, at sudden announcements of evil or of good.^ 

§ 484. The formal panegyric of the Spartan king has come 
down to us in the tract entitled Agesilaus^ which gives a sketch 
of his life and acts, in the form of a written encomium, like 
Isocrates' Evagoras, which that orator afterwards declares to 
have been the model for many imitators. Most of the facts in 
this tract are copied from the Hdlenica^ some unsuitable points 
being omitted, and a notice added of Agesilaus' expedition to 
Egypt, and death, which occurred in 360 B.a Hence the tract, 
if genuine, must rank amongst Xenophon's latest works. But 
concerning the genuineness there is, as usual, a mass of con- 
fident and contradictory criticism, many first-rate critics assert- 
ing that tlie book must be by Xenophon, because of its style 
and its manifest borrowing from the Hellenica^ while a large 
number of learned men reject it for the very same reasons. 
Under such circumstances, any new decision is not likely to be 
accepted with much confidence. The rhetorical pomp, which 
marks this composition beside its genuine fellows, may of course 
be accounted for by its very object — ^an epideictic display. 
The historical suppressions are proper to such a performance,^ 
even were they not strictly Xenophontic. But what does seem 
to me like the work of a stranger, and not of the Boswell of Age- 
silaus, is the want of intimate personal knowledge of that king 
beyond what the Hdlenica afford. There are, indeed, a few 
things added, but it seems strange that Xenophon, if he were 
the author, should not have supplemented his Hdlenica with 

' The best recent editions of the Hdlenica are those of Breitenbach 
(1876), Biichsenschiitz (1876), and E. Kurz (Munich, 1874). 

' On this point, therefore, the censures of Mure (v. pp. 434, 435) are 
completely beside the point. 
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manypnTate leooQectioiis, when he is flhistratiiig the character 
of fais hero by special anecdotes. I am sospidous, moreover, 
on acooont of the gross exaggeration (in chap. iL) about the 
Spartan loss at Leuctra, which, he says, amounted to half the 
rTti«r*MS whereas in the Hdkmca we are told that 400 out of the 
700 present were slain. The st]de is uneven, and the structure 
of the piece not according to the strict laws of rhetoria Thus 
tiie proem consists only of two short sentences, and there is a 
full recapitulation at the end, which is unsuitable, and spoils 
the effect (as Isocrates fdt, when he forbade such repetitions 
in encomia). The following sentence is perhaps the wor^ 
possible specimen of Gorgian alliteration^: — yo/i/^M^ kv Tf 

TOttmry to rt arptiu^^ koX aytKwX^KToraror^ ixu a0ofnfPitr6raTor^ 
ca^ drafiapnirorarQrj i:a^ ^Mrcxc/SovXevroraroy cirac. Several of 

these words occur nowhoe else in Xenophcm, as is the case 
with many other terms in this tract But the frequent recur- 
raice of &ral Xeyofura in each tract or work of X^iophon 
makes it very difficult to establish their genuineness from inter- 
nal evidoice. In contrast to the fcnmer, here is an elegantly 
finished period : 6 3c Kapnpi^ fur xp4#revwr, cvOa iroreiy racpoc, 
oAicp 3c, orov ar3piac SywK, yyttfty 3c, oirov /3ovX^ ipyov^ o^oc 
tfioiye doK€i iucaikfc dvi^p hyado^ iravrtkHc ar rofii^efFBat,^ Ha% 
J leave the AgesUaus^ recording my own opinion against its 
genuineness, but referring the reader to the German critics for 
arguments on whichever side he pleases to range himself. 
There is a convenient English text and cominentary lately 
published by Mr. Hailstone. 

§ 485. We now proceed to consider the Socratic group of 
works, consisting of the Memoirs^ or general sketch of Socrates, 
with tiie CEconomicuSy which describes his views on the practi- 
cal business of life, and the Symposium^ on social relaxations. 
This account of the great philosopher, by an affectionate pupil, 
differs widely from the panegyric we have just discussed. In- 
stead of rhetorical periods and figures, for which Xenophon 
had little natural taste, and imperfect training, we have the 
form of artless narrative and easy dialogue, in which he is a 
great master, though overshadowed by the quaint Herodotus 

> c. vi. sub fin. ' Cf. also c. xi. § 13. 
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and the matchless Plato. Yet the real artlessness and the 
frequent tameness of his conversations only impress us the 
more strongly with their faithfulness, and it is now agreed that 
to him we must look for the unvarnished picture of the great 
master whom Plato transfigured and Aristophanes traduced. 
This form of composition was indeed not new, or original to 
X^iophon, having been already employed by Ion of Chios, in 
his Recollections of his own Life, and of the remarkable men he 
had met But Xenophon applied it to the special purpose of 
illustrating the life and Character of Socrates, and the other per- 
sons introduced are intended as mere foils to the central figure. 

It is remarkable that the author, though here speaking 
throughout in the first person, introduces himself as a third 
actor in one scene. ^ The treatise as a whole is too disjointed 
and too diffuse to be agreeable reading, but may be taken up 
here and there with great profit Near the commencement ^ 
there is a very interesting defence of Socrates against the 
charge of having educated Alcibiades and Critias. It is 
shown that these men went to Socrates to gain power from 
intercourse with him, not to learn virtue, which they from the 
beginning despised, though they were for a time kept in check 
by him. I may indicate as specially interesting in the remainder 
of the work the locus dassicus on the choice of Heracles, 
borrowed from Prodicus' famous apologue,^ the sketch of a 
Pan^yriais on Athens,* and the very elegant argument for the 
existence and benevolence of the gods from final causes,* with 
the exhortation to piety in gratitude for these favours. 

The last chapter ® has so much in common with the Apo- 
logia Socratis handed down to us under the name of Xenophon, 
that most critics have refiised to believe in the genuineness of 
both, but believe that one at least, perhaps both, must be spurious 
and that the longer Apologia is either the source or the ex- 
panded copy of the eighth chapter. If the Apologia is (as I be- 
lieve) genuine, it was probably the original conclusion of the 
Memoirs, with which it agrees strictly in fonn, being professedly 
no complete account, but, like the fourth Gospel, a sort of sup- 
plement to the incompleteness of other defences. Cobet' 

' i. 3> !!• * i. 2, 12, sq. • ii. I, 21, sq. 

* iii. S, 10, sq. » iv. 3. • iv. 8. * Nov, Lectt. dd'j, sq. 
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thinks it specially intended as a reply to the accusation of the 
sophist Polycrates — a rhetorical exercise to which Isocrates 
alludes in his Busiris (above, p, 220). The shorter eighth 
chapter would then be an excerpt, put together and added to 
the Memoirs when the Apologia came to be read and copied 
out separately. As a defence, though neatly and even ele- 
gantly written in the unmistakable vein of Socratic question- 
ing, it is very inferior to Plato's Apologi€^ For it implies a 
greater assimiption of wisdom and piety in Socrates (which 
specially appears in the far stronger response of the oracle to 
Chaerephon), and also preaches the eudsemonistic view of the 
profits of death at the limit of a hale old age, with M^ch Socrates 
consoles himself He thinks it a positive gain to die before his 
faculties and friends forsake him. Old age, we must remember, 
was not honoured at Athens as it is among us. 

The marks of time in both Memoirs and Apologia are few and 
uncertain. In the former he says * that all * even still ' continue 
to feel Socrates' loss i^n i:ai vvv ^lareXovo't iravrctfK ^aXiorct 

iroOovvrec ai^rov), which seems to imply the lapse of some years 
after his execution. The apology alludes not only to the death 
of Anytus, but to the confirmed drunkenness and loss of cha- 
racter of his son, and this again requires a considerable interval 
Still I do not believe, in the rapidly changing society of Athens, 
that these Memoirs would have produced any effect, or the 
Apologia have been read, many years after Socrates' death. If 
so, this sketch of Socrates would date from the time when 
Xenophon first attained literary leisure at Skillus, about 493 ac. 
The text is purer than most of our MSS. of Xenophon, nor 
have the critics (except in the last chapter of the Memoirs) 
found fault with the logical nexus of the various subjects, as 
they are successively discussed. These tracts have not re- 
ceived much attention from English scholars, who seem, 
indeed, of late years, rather determined'by school requirements 
than by the intrinsic value or interest of the Greek classics. 
The best special information (besides the histories of philo- 
sophy on Socrates) will be found in Breitenbach's (ed. 5, Berlin 
1878) and Kiihner's editions, and in the preface to Sauppe's text 

' Menu iv, 8, 11. 
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§ 486. The (Economicus, which is in form a mere book of the 
Memoirs^ introduced with a connecting particle, is really an in- 
dependent treatise, and is the only Socratic dialogue of Xeno- 
phon which can be compared in value to the Platonic dia- 
logues. For here Xenophon is no longer a mere pupil, but 
an independent thinker, setting forth views even opposed to 
those of his master. But, characteristically enough, while Plato 
does this in speculation, Xenophon does it in practical matters, 
and in relation to the art of husbandry. The dialogue, 
which is very varied in its subjects, and, excepting the 
technical part, exceedingly interesting, begins with Socrates' 
affected desire to make the fashionable and ambitious Crito- 
bulus a good economist, since, though his fortune is large, his 
expenses, and the public demands upon him, are proportionate. 
They then enter upon a very sophistical discussion as to the 
proper meaning of the term economy ^ which is shown by Socra- 
tes to apply to practical good sense in all the affairs of life, but 
specially to the management of one's household ; and first of all 
of its mistress, then also of landed property with its stock, the 
chief kind being horses. There follows a panegyric on farming,^ 
showing it to be a suitable recreation even for the Persian king, 
with the garden anecdote about Cyrus and Lysander, and an 
allusion to Cjmis' death, which is an anachronism in Socrates' 
mouth, as he could hardly have heard such details until the 
return of the Cyreians, just before his trial There is a fine pas- 
sage^ on the t)n:anny of the passions, which is eminently 
Socratic, but the panegyric on agriculture, in cap. v., is pro- 
bably quite foreign to him. 

Accordingly, with great dramatic propriety, the leading part 
is now transferred by Socrates to Ischomachus, a gentleman of 
position as a landed proprietor, and owner of a large town 
house, who instructs Socrates, first ^ on his method of training his 
wife and servants, then * on his own rules of life and of recrea- 
tion, and next* on the training of his steward. There follow* 
chapters on the details of practical farming. 

> (Econ, cc 4 and 5. ' c. I, 16, sq. 

• cc. 6-10. * c. II. 

» cc. 13-14. • cc. 14-19. 
12* 
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The end of Qie treatise is an eloquent aigument against 
Socrates' leading doctrine, that knowledge is virtue, since all 
men understand husbandry, but many fail from not carrying out 
what they know, through sloth, or incapacity of governing their 
dependants. The conclusion is a reflection upon the divine 
gift of ruling men without constraint, which seems inborn in 
a few men, and cannot be acquired. It is likely that Xeno- 
phon is here thinking of Epaminondas, in whom he particularly 
praises this quality at the close of the Hdlenica, Thys the 
principal speaker not only lectures Socrates on topics which the 
latter does not understand, but tells him important truths which 
he does not contradict, though they are foreign to his teaching. 
We may, therefore, regard this tract as composed after the 
Memoirs^ and that the author began by adhering to the form of 
dialogue and the character of Socrates, but soon wandered into 
an independent line of thought The description given by 
Ischomachus, a model Attic husband, of his young wife, brought 
up in total ignorance except of cooking, and adorned with paint 
and fals^ hair, and high-heeled shoes, though never allowed to 
leave the house — his account of his gradual education of her, of 
her ingenuous and noble cooperation, and of the honourable re- 
lations of husband and wife, is one of the most striking passages 
in all Greek literature.* The style is careful and pure, though 
critics find some peculiarities unusual in Xenophon.' The 

* Cf. my Social Life in Greece, pp. 275, sq. It is remarkable that the 
use of factitious dress and ornament, so justly reprehended by Ischomachus 
here, is defended in the case of the Persian kings in the Cyropadia (?lii. 
1, 40-2) as a means of imposing on (icara7oi}rcvciy) their subjects. 

* Thus the careful variation of the verbs in this sentence (concerning the 
risks of painting and other artificial aids to female beauty) is remarkable : 
^ 7&P l\ cd)/^s IkKivKovrax i^avtcrofidyat rpltf Tapa<rKfvd(ra(rB(u, ^ (nrh 
IZp&Tos iXiyxovrai ^ (hrh 9aKp6t»w 0afrari(ovrai ^ ^h Xovrpov ii\ri0iv&s 
KaTwrre^ffay, Here is an elegant passage in praise of husbandry : — 
xix. 17-19: ObK loTt Toi^r', f<f>ri, &^<&Kpar€S' iiJOC iyi» ical rcUou <ro« 
f\€yov 5x1 71 yecopyia oSra ^iXdyOpuirds iffri ica2 Tpaeia rix^ &<Fr€ koX 
Sp&vras KoI itKOi^ovras iiri(rr'fifiovas tvBhs iavrris voi€iy, iroAA^ 8', li^i;, Kcd 
ain^ ZiddffKei &s ttu KdWurrd ris adrp XPV"^^' cdnlKa HfivtXos aya$cdvovffa 
ukv iirl rh S^vSpa, Stov fxi? '*'* irX^o-lov Z4vlpoy^ ^i^dffKti Icrdvat aMiv 
TepiiTfrcanfiovffa Hk rh otrapa, Uray fri avr^ awoKol 01 fidrpvts £<ri, BtidtrKfi 
iTKidCfiv rdt fi\io6fi€va raitrnv r^v &pay' troof 8^ Koifits f ^h rav ii\iou ff8if 
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reader will find in the CEconomicus many hints of the author's 
special knowledge of horses, which led to the tract on the Horsey 
and also of the technical side of his mind, shown in the details 
concerning farming. The allusion to Aspasia, as an authority 
on the duties of husbands and wives, has excited much attention, 
and has helped ingenious authors, such as M. Becq de Fouc- 
quibres,^ to rehabilitate her character. English readers will also 
be much struck with the description of the big Phoenician ship, 
which was visited and admired for its order and discipline, as an 
English man-of-war is visited in foreign parts. These are but 
a few of the many points suggested by this tract The latest 
English version has appeared in vol. L of Mr. Ruskin's Biblio- 
theca Pastorum, SchenkFs text is the most recent recension. 

§ 487. We turn to the Banquet ^ a dialogue intended to show 
the convers2^tion of educated gentlemen at Athens in society, 
and especially of Socrates, as the king of all good talkers. The 
scene is laid at a feast given by the rich Callias in honour of 
his favourite, the boy Autolycus, who won a victory in the pan- 
cratium at Athens in 42 1 B.a But when critics infer that Xeno- 
phon was present at a banquet in this year, they quite mistake 
the freedom with which Attic authors composed their dialogues. 
He was intimate, he tells us, with the speakers, and that is all. 

After describing the extraordinary effect of the beauty of 
Autolycus on the company, and then* consequent silence and 
awkwardness, a professional jester or parasite, perhaps the ear- 
liest we know personally, intrudes himself, but is hospitably 
admitted to the feast After his jokes have been tried, with little 
effect, the conversation becomes general, and wanders through 
many subjects, all of them, however, social or ethical. This is 
diversified by the feats of a company of what we should call 
circus performers, introduced by a professional Syracusan, who 

7>.vKo(i'f 0*901 rhs (rra<l>v\ds, ipvKKoppoovffa ZiZAaKu iavr^v r^iXovtf Kcd ire- 
Tcdvttv r^tf hT^pav, hih, TO\v<f>opiav 5^ rohs p-^v irivovas ZeiKvvovffa $6rfnfS, 
Tohs 8^ fri ufior4povs (p4pov(raj ZiBdcKet rpvyay iavHiv, &ffT€p rk ffVKa 
ffVKd^avffij rh hpyuv &c/. 

* Aspasie de MileL (Paris, 1872). The special literature on the (Econo- 
micus, both in editions and dissertations, will be found enumerated (up to 
1S64) in Sauppe's Preface. Schneider's edition (with several other Xeno* 
phontic tracts, in 1805) is still the most complete. 
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is much annoyed at the lead which Socrates takes in the enter- 
tainment, and only pacified by the latter recommending him 
to exhibit something lovely and graceful, instead of feats of 
danger. The banquet accordingly closes with a wanton scene 
of the loves of Ariadne and Bacchus, acted by aboy and girl of 
his troupe. 

The conversation, which seldom remains fixed upon one 
subject, is chiefly intended (unlike the Afenwirs) to brii^ out 
the peculiarities of each of the company. Antisthenes, Crito- 
bulus, Callias, and Hermogenes are sketched in this way, each 
by dilating upon his own strong point Thus Hermogenes 
describes his piety, and the practical results of it,^ in a very 
homely way, reminding us of Sydney Smith's description of 
certain people's religion as otherworidliness. Poverty and riches 
are discussed, and so are beauty and love. This latter is the 
leading topic, and gives Socrates the opportunity for a remark- 
able discoiurse on its two species — the spiritual and the carnal ^ 
— which is not unworthy of Plato's best writing. 

The similarity of subject has of course given rise to much 
discussion on the relation of this to Plato's Symposium, some 
holding that Plato meant to rival Xenophon, others Aat 
Xenophon intended a critique on Plato, while there is really 
Ho clear evidence that either intended to censure or sought 
to excel the other. In splendour of thought and loftiness of 
diction Plato is of course far pre-eminent, but we may be sure 
that in excluding all the professional amusements, which he 
does with marked contempt, and in making his guests speak 
long orations on the same subject, he has not drawn so faithful 
or natural a picture as Xenophon's, where the talk is discon- 
nected, often trivial, sometimes coarse. To us it would appear 
that the people talked too much about themselves, and that 
questions of personal interest, as opposed to those of larger im- 
portance, are too prominent. On the main subject discussed, 
that of love, our modem ideas are so far removed firom those 
of Socrates and his companions, that it requires long study of 
Greek life, and deep sympathy with its grace and beauty, to 

> iv. 47, sq. • cap, viu. 
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enable us to tolerate even what is said byway of banter. To the 
serious statements of Socrates no objection can be made. But 
it is not to be wondered at that a respectable English Philistine, 
like Mure,^ should condemn Xenophon's Socrates and his com- 
pany very severely, and see nothing but grossness of the lowest 
kind in their mutual affection. We must not judge them so 
harshly, for even the divine Plato stooped lower at the close 
of his Symposiunty and Epaminondas did not rise above the 
received customs of his country, though both were men of 
genius, and I believe also of piety. 

The weight of opinion leans towards the priority of Xeno- 
phon's Symposium^ and to its being written early in his literary 
life, as a supplement to his more elaborate picture of Socrates. 
As a source of information on Attic morals and manners its 
value is not easily over-estimated, nor is it by any means so 
tedious as his longer works. 

§ 488. The political philosophy of Xenophon was not, as we 
may imagine, of a very deep or speculative order. During middle 
life he was brought in contact with the Spartans, whose consti- 
tution was the most lasting and the most aristocratic in Greece. 
Accordingly he undertook in a special tract, not unlike the 
tract already described on the Athenian state, to show the 
causes of the dignity and permanence of the Spartan power. 
There is, indeed, little said about the constitution, so little that 
the tract should rather be entitled on the discipline of the Lace- 
dcetnonians than on their polity. The Lycurgean training of 
the youth, so like in some respects to that of our public 
schools, the military training of the citizens, their high state 
of discipline and their subjection to authority, are set forth 
in a very striking picture. But we can see plainly that the 
author gives us old traditions confused with actual facts, and 

> Vol. V. pp. 453, sq. The reader who desires to consult an opposite 
authority may turn to G. F. Rettig*s long article in the Philologm for 
1879 (vol. xxxviii. part ii.), where the whole dialogue is analysed with 
great minuteness, and all manner of hidden delicacies and moral lessons 
extracted from it. But the learned German is so simple as to imagine 
that the Syracusan*s reus is his son, and to be completely in the dark as to 
their relations (p. 296). I need not add any further evidences of his criti- 
cal judgment. 
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the fourteenth chapter, if genuine^ distinctly admits that a great 
decadence had set in, and that the ideal condition described in 
the tract was a thing of the past. The concluding remark, that 
the curious obsequies of the kings were meant to show they 
were r^;arded as heroes, appears to me made in reference to 
Herodotus' remark,' that the customs of the Spartans on these 
occasions were the same as those of the Asiatic barbarians. 

There is the usual controversy about the form of the 
work, and even Cobet is in this case induced to consider it a 
mere abstract of a fuller treatise, seeing that Plutarch, who 
uses it freely as an authority in his life of Lycurgus, seems to 
quote things not now to be found in the text Others have 
pointed out its antagonism to the Fanathmaicus of Isocrates, 
who claims for the Attic culture, against a partisan of the 
Spartans, the superiority which Xenophon claims for his patrons. 
When the tract was written, the battle of Leuctra had evidently 
not been fought, and the fourteenth chapter, which is perhaps 
to be placed at the end, and may have been mutilated, seems 
intended to meet the slitttd prestige of the Spartans in Greece. 
I am disposed to hold it genuine, and nearly in its original 
form, seeing that all Xenophon's works are foimd equally dis- 
jointed in argument, and that the theory of compendiums by 
later hands cannot surely apply to the whole of his works. 

The permanent interest of the tract is the sketch of a state 
morality overriding the ordinary laws of chastity and of purity, 
and yet, though introducing new habits and new morals, pre- 
serving the feelings of honour and personal dignity among men 
and women, who must have been degraded in any ordinary 
state. There is much in Plato's Republic plainly imitated from 
this remarkable society, particularly his postponing the purity 
and permanence of the marriage tie to the higher duty of pro- 
ducing healthy children for the state. But Plato's arrangements, 
whereby the sanctity of the tie was strictly maintained through 
its temporary duration, seems far more civilised than the coarse 
indifference of the Spartans, as described by Xenophon.* It 
may, indeed, be doubted whether his statements are not merely 
theoretical exaggerations, for the Spartan women, whatever their 

" vi. 58. « i. 7-i<v 
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other faults, seem to us more like modem mothers of families 
than any other Greek womea 

§ 489. But while Xenophon could not but be struck with the 
marvellous permanence and power of the Spartan constitution, 
bis inmost character must have led him to favour the monarchi- 
cal form. He was all his life attached to some one superior mind, 
which he took as his guide, and which he served with ready 
obedience — first, and best, Socrates, then the brilliant Cyrus, 
then the inferior, but still able Agesilaus. Hence we find in 
his remarkable dialogue entitled Hiero^ between that tyrant and 
the poet Simonides, that though the miseries and dangers of 
tyranny are most eloquently set forth, the author finally turns to 
die good side of absolute rule, and shows how a despot may live 
a life of great usefulness to the people whom he sways. A 
private career is, indeed, vastly happier, but a tyranny may be 
made not only an endurable, but even an enviable position. 
The whole form of the tract is peculiar, being a dialogue with- 
out Socrates, and being, moreover, more ornately written than 
is usual with Xenophon. Nevertheless, critics have been almost 
unanimous in accepting it as genuine, and I do not feel my in- 
stinctive dissent can be supported with convincing arguments. 
The passage which describes the change firom the contentment 
of private life to the anxieties of sovereignty, is perhaps the most 
striking in all our remains of Xenophon.^ 

' Cap. vi. §§ 1-8 : Bo^Ao/mu 8^ <roi, li^, 2 ^ifuovlHrif Kiuctivas rhs cd- 
ippoff^vas 8i}X»(rai ttrcus ^')^ jQxHfiwos Sr* ^p lh<l^s, vvv ^c<8^ r^poanfot 
iyw6iiinVy olffBdyofuu ffrtp6fitvos abr&v, lyit yhp ^vv^v fikr ^^ucic^cus 
^h6fi€yos rjdofi4vois ifiol, ffvyifp Zh ifiavr^, 6w6t€ riffvx^ hriOv/i'^ffaifiif 
^i^yov 8' ip avfiTOfflois iroKKdKis fikp fiixp^ 1*0? iiriXaffeffBM xdyrup cf ri 
XaXcirbv ip iufOponrlptp $i(f> ^p, iroWdnts Hh fi4j(pi rod ^^cus re koI ^oA^ais Kal 
XOpoTs T^p ^vx^v 9vyKa.rafiiyplpaAf toAAoCki; hh fi€Xpi Kotpris iiriByfitas dfjLTJs 
re Kol rap Tap6prap. pvp 8^ hvtffriprnfuu fi^p r&p riBofiipwp 4fiol ZA rh 
Zo6\ovs iPTi ipl\cop ^x^'" '"'^^^ iraipovSf inrtffrfprifuu B* ahrhs rw rjBias 
4k§Ipois 6fu\up 8t^ rh fnfBtfiiap ipopop tUpotttp ifujl vtip^ ahrSnf fjL40iiP Bh 
iecd fhrpop d/Aolots 4p4Spcf, <f>v\drTOfuu, rh 8^ ^ofieTcOai /xkp ^X^^^» (po^uffBat, 
8' iprifiictp, ^ofieiffBcu Bk a(l>vXa^lap, (po^itffBou. Bk ical avrohs rohs <t>v\dr- 
ropraSf teal fidfj' iip6v\ovs ^x^^^ iB4\€tp irepi avrhp fi-ffff &ir\t(rfA4povSt r}B4o95 
BfoffBai, irus ovk i.pya\4op 4(rrl xpayfia ; In Bh ^4pois fihp fuiWop fj woKlrats 
iriffrfieip, fiapfidpois 8^ fJMKKop ^ ^'EMijo'iy, iiriBvfieip Bk robs fikp i\€vB4povs 
Zo^Kovs ^X^^^f '"'^^^ '^ Ho^Kovs iafayKd(€aBai xoieip i\€vB4povs, ov vdpra coi 
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§ 490. In this tract, the disadvantages of despotism de- 
cidedly preponderate, but we find that our author was not con- 
tent to leave the question so, and many years after (for the Ifura 
seems an early work) we find him developing his ideal state under 
the form of a paternal and hereditary monarchy in his Education 
of Cyrus; a very diffuse political novel, in which he sets forth 
bis ideal picture as a biography of the older and greater Cyrus, 
in opposition to the dreams of Plato and other theoretical politi- 
cians of the day. This work, which is the longest and most 
ambitious of all Xenophon's writings, but consequently the most 
tedious and the least read, seems to be our earliest specimen of 
a romance in Greek prose literature. The author frequently 
professes to have written from observation, and from informa- 
tion obtained in the East, and this has induced many critics to 
seek in the Cyropctdia for historical materials, wherewith to sup- 
ply a corrected account of the Eastern histories of Herodotus 
and Ctesias. Xenophon differs from both as much as they 
differ from one another on the history of Cyrus ; and as there 
were at least four versions of his origin and his rise into power, 
it has often been supposed that Xenophon followed one of 
these traditions, and did not invent his facts. When he agrees 
with Ctesias against Herodotus, that the name of Cyrus' second 
son was Tanaoxares, and not Smerdis, he no doubt had some 
foundation for his assertion. But it is idle to attempt to sift 
out the particles of history from the mass of fiction with which 
the author has consciously surrounded his hero. 

The work being strictly a panegyric of Cyrus in the form of 
an historical narrative, the writer felt bound to exclude any 
flaws or faults which he knew, and to exaggerate all his virtues, 
and seeing that he pursued this rhetorical course in professed 
history, he was not likely to depart from it in a treatise really 

ToOra 8oic6i ifo^x^y incb if>6fittw KafraartrKityiiivTis rcKfi-fipta ^Tpou ; 6y4 roi 
il>6$os oi fiSvov avrhs iwiov reus y^x^^ Xvinip6s itrrtv, &AA& kcuL xdrrtfr rw 
^8^wy <rvfiirapaKo\ov$&r Xvfitisp ylyvtrcu, ci 8^ koX trh xoXtfiucmp $fiw€ipos 
c7, & ^iifjLwvilhj, Ktd IjSri work roAc/ttf ipdXMyyi ir\iiaiov hfrtrd^v, iam/irfi' 
<r6riri voTov fitv riya fftror "^pov ip iKclv^ r^ XP^^Vt ff^o^ov Hi riya fhrpop 
iKoifJLU, oTa niproi ffol r6r* ^p rh \vrripd, roiavrd itrri rh rwp rvpdpp»p 
K(d Irt li€ip6r€pa* oH ykp i^ ipomias fi6pop, &AXd Ktd trdyroOtp iroXc/uiovs 
dpop pofil^ovffip ol ripcLPPOi, 
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political, and describing an ideal monarch. Thus from this 
long and elaborate work we can hardly be said to gain anything 
new on the life of the greatest and the most interesting figure 
in Asiatic history. Nevertheless, we wonder how a man bom 
and •educated in all the blessings of Hellenic law and liberty 
can stoop to defend almost all the circumstances of Asiatic 
despotism — eunuch households, painted faces, pompous and 
effeminate robes, and slavish ceremonies.* Such concessions 
to the splendour of the Persian court, which had evidently 
so dazzled Xenophon in his youth that he never recovered 
his political vision, make his ideal picture an)rthing but a monu- 
ment of Hellenic superiority. As to style, the book is excesr 
sively diffuse, and many conversations are introduced without 
much point, merely to illustrate the conversational talent on 
which Xenophon much prided himself, as a Socratic Athenian 
of good birth, and accustomed to good society. But the 
specimens he gives hardly justify his good opinion of himself. 

It is remarkable that in this political romance we have also 
(as an episode) our earliest sentimental romance, the loves of 
Abradatas and Panthea, which are told at intervals through the 
narrative,^ and which end with the death of Abradatas in battle, 
and the suicide of Panthea and her eimuchs. As was natural to 
an Athenian of that epoch, such love could hardly be conceived 
as existing till after marriage, and the story may have been intro- 
duced in support of the Socratic theories of the dignity and im- 
portance of the female sex and of the married state. To us, who 
have been satiated with such stories, this early attempt seems 
rather dull and feeble, but it deserves notice as a phase important 
in literature, and one which was to bear fruit an hundredfold. 

The great king is represented as dying quietly in his bed, 
and not from his wounds in a battle, as Ktesias says. He ends 
his life with a very striking address to his children, in which 
the author inserts his hopes of the immortality of the soul ^ — a 
very interesting passage, of which Cicero has made large use. 

The last chapter of the book must surely be spurious, as it 
contradicts the whole purpose of the work. It explains how, 
as soon as C)niis was dead, his people degenerated into all 

* Cf. vii. 5, and viii. I. * Books iv. to vii, • viii. 7, I7» sq. 
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manner of vice and disorder, and reversed all the good arrange- 
ments inaugurated by him. This chapter is, indeed, curiously 
analogous to the chapter on the Lacedaemonian decadence in 
the tract just discussed, and could not but suggest the hand of 
an editor, who added his own reflections on the historical results 
to the theories oh the author. In the present case some such 
theory is necessary to sustain Xenophon's character for good 
sense. The text is perhaps purer than that of any other portion 
of our author ; but though this is so, and though the style is 
perhaps smoother and more finished than the rest, yet the sub- 
ject is so needlessly spun out with dialogues and descriptions 
of semi-imaginary campaigns, that it can never be popular, and 
there are probably veiy few who have had the patience to read 
it through^ Here, if anywhere, we should have longed for the 
* epitomator ' of the German critics to come forward, and treat 
this tedious novel as he is supposed to have treated the rest of 
Xenophon's remains. The Cyropadia seems a late work, com- 
posed, probably about 361 b.c,^ in the decline of his powers, 
and when the garrulity of age was increasing. 

§ 49 r. We pass from the most theoretical and fanciful of 
Xenophon's works to the most thoroughly practical, the tract 
entitled vopoi (not xcpi vpotroltavy a later name), and intended 
to exhibit the financial resources of Athens, and the policy 
which should consequently be followed by that state. We heai 
from Diogenes Laertius that Xenophon, having been exiled on 
the proposal of Eubulus, was ultimately recalled by the influ- 
ence of the same statesman, then at the head of the Athenian 
finances, and it is consequently conjectured that Xenophon, 
in extreme old age, wrote this tract by way of advice to 
Eubulus — 2i notion justly ridiculed by Cobet Nevertheless, it 
was certainly intended to support the same party, and, if not 
written for Eubulus, was intended to dispose the public to put 
confidence in a peace policy. 

Commencing with an eulogistic statement of the climate 
and central situation of Athens, as favourable for a develop- 
ment of wealth, the author recommends four improvements in 

* Both Breitenbach and Hertlein have given us good commentaries (now 
both in third editions, 1874). 
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state poUcy : (i) the encouragement of aHOT^tders, t^aUpw- y^ 
ing them to buy or build houses in the d^y^^^^i^ing tiidm 
to the cavalry (not the hoplite service only),"" -and e^er such fj 
compliments; (2) the encouragement of merchaxlts by<toite- ^^^ 
nal conveniences, such as marts and hotels, and by bet^r \x^ 
for saving time and promptly settling disputes, but in gehtqi^^ / 
without any further outlay than ^ decrees, and civilities, and 
attentions,' such as inviting important traders to public en- 
tertainments — ^he also recommends a state merchant service ; 
(3) the development of the silver mines by state subsidy and 
state control, providing capital in the way of slave workmen, 
and by the formation of joint-stock companies \ (4) lastly, by 
earnestly adopting a peace policy, and endeavouring by em* 
bassies to establish a sort of international agreement to check 
the wastefulness of war. He advises a mission to the Delphic 
oracle and to Dodona to enquire whether such a policy be not 
the right one, and if so, how it should be carried out in detail. 
But the main object of all this care to increase the revenues 
of the state is to secure a regular state support of three obols 
per day, payable to all citizens alike, poor and rich, without 
any corresponding obligations. Thus, says he, the prevailing 
poverty will be relieved, and even the rich, who pay heavy 
taxes, will receive back a very high interest on their outlay. 
It is hard to conceive a more dangerous and mischievous the- 
ory of finance. As Grote observes, the returns for the outlay, 
especially in the mines and the merchant navy, are all im- 
certain, while the expenditure is heavy and certain. But even 
granting the possibility of an adequate return, can any con- 
dition be conceived more utterly ruinous to all the true great- 
ness and dignity of Athens than that of making all the citizens 
pensioners of the state, so long as they could manage to remain 
at peace with their neighbours ? Could any proposal pander 
more eflfectually to the weaknesses and vices of the Athenian 
character? Grote justly points in contrast to the oration of 
Demosthenes on the Symmories, delivered about the same time, 
where the views of a practical and sensible statesman may be 
found, based on the same facts, and the same condition of 
public affairs. There is nothing commendable in the policy of 
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the tract, except the warm afTection and zeal for Athens which 
the author shows in his declining years. 

§ 493. Some critics have wondered why Xenophon makes no 
mention of agriculture, for which in his other works he shows so 
strong a predilection, and again, how so experienced and enthu- 
siastic a soldier should advocate a peace policy. Of course the 
agriculture of Attica was not, in his mind, capable of producing 
state revenue, and no man was more likely to advocate a peace 
policy than the aged veteran, who in his hospitable retreat had 
so long learned to value the enjoyments of peace, while 
narrating the excitements and dangers of war. The peculiar 
value of the tract lies not in its recommendations, most of 
which are obvious, and the rest not very practical, but in the 
very interesting details it gives of the mines of Laurium, and 
their working. Xenophon seems to express quite too sanguine 
an opinion as to their inexhaustible value, and he says some 
absurd things as to the unalterable value of silver, even as com- 
pared with gold. But we know from the speeches of Lycurgus 
and Hypereides, that great profits were being made twenty years 
later from the mines, and great activity displayed in opening 
new shafts. Sycophantic prosecutions, with promises of enor- 
mous confiscations of wealth among the people, became quite 
common, and even stopped private enterprise.* 

The date has been very well determined by Boeckh as Ol. 
106, I , just after the conclusion of the Social war, and before the 
beginning of the Sacred war, though the Phocians had, it seems, 
already seized the Delphic temple, but had retired from it — a 
preliminary occupation which Cobet was the first to infer, and 
which has helped to clear away the difficulties of dating the 
tract All the critical questions as to its Xenophontic style, its 
unity, and its purpose, have been discussed in a very carefiil 
pamphlet by H. Zurborg (Berlin, 1874), and since in his edition 
of the text (1876). The form adopted is no longer that of dia- 
logue, but rather that of a deliberative speech,^ so much so that 

* Hypereides, /n? Euxen. col. xlv. 

* Accordingly, a comparison with Isocrates* speech on the Peace, 
composed under the same circumstances, is very instructive on the differ- 
ences of the two men : the one broad and vague and sentimental ; th^ 
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the tract has been held to be compiled from two such dis- 
courses. But all such subtleties are disposed of by the analogy 
of the remaining tracts, which are wholly, what the Finances 
are chiefly, technical treatises^ and which, therefore, need only 
be slightly handled in a work on literature. 

§ 493. These technical tracts are three in number : on the 
care and training of horses ; on the duties of a cavalry officer ; 
and on hunting, including the care and training of dogs. They 
are the earliest specimens we have of such books, excepting the 
Hippocratic treatises, and as such have been much studied by 
specialists. I confess the Hipparchicus^ or tract on the duties 
of a cavalry general, confirms my. notion that the Greeks 
knew little of scientific warfare. The directions for creating 
and keeping in discipline a cavalry force are what any prac- 
tical man could suggest. The evolutions described are very 
simple, and much of the tract is devoted to the political diffi- 
culties of raising and maintaining such a force. But the most 
curious feature of all is its dominant religiousness, so much 
so that the opening is like that of a business meeting, where 
the proceedings commence with prayer. All through the prac- 
tical directions, the reader is constantly reminded that he must 
act according to the will of the gods ; and at the conclusion 
Xenophon leaves his reader with a justification of this view : 
* If any should wonder why the expression D. V. {avv Otf) 
has been so frequent in my treatise, let him know well that 
a man who has gone through many dangers will be less sur- 
prised, and that in war, though the adversaries are always 
making plans, they seldom know how they will turn out' I 
may also notice ^ the non-Socratic doctrine that correct know- 
ledge is of no use in any pursuit or art, if we do not insist on 
the carrying out of the practical details. 

§ 494. The^ treatise on the Horse is a far more valuable 
work, and really shows an insight into the care and training of 
horses, which would do credit to a modem book. He refers in 
his preface to the work of Sinon, which he praises, and of which 

other narrow and precise in his thinking, but both one-sided, and wanting 
in the qualities of real statesmanship. 
* Cap. 9, 2, 
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a short fragment has survived.^ He desires to supply what has 
been omitted in that work, which its author commemorated by- 
setting up a bronze horse at the Eleusinion, and engraving his 
works on the pedestal.' 

The technical character of this treatise does not tempt us 
to delay upon it; I would only mention the persistent in- 
culcation of kindness and gentleness in the treatment of the 
horse, so ^ in advance of the methods of our vulgar and brutal 
horse-trainers. But though Xenophon constantly alludes to the 
dangers of being cheated in the buying of horses, Providence, 
which he elsewhere so frequently invokes, is here never called 
upon to interfere. The principal object of keeping horses 
at Athens was for display in processions, and curious im- 
portance is laid * on the proper pranping and caracolling of 
horses at such ceremonies. In fact, we see the author de- 
scribing such riding as is represented in the famous Parthenon 
frieze, which may have been before his mind when writing, 
.We also learn that this was no ideal horsemanship, but the 
fashionable practice at Athens. The absence of any remarks 
on saddles, or on shoeing, will strike the modem reader; neither 
of these was in use among the ancients. Hence the hard- 
ening of the feet, and the difficulties of mounting without 
stirrups, occupy much space. This tract has been specially 
translated and commented on (together with the Hipparchicusy 
by P. L. Courier, a French Artillery officer, 1807) in English by 
Berenger, in his History of the Art of Horsemanship ; also by 
Fr. Jacobs (Gotha, 1825). Neither tract has received much 
attention among recent English scholars. 

§ 495- We now come to the last and most characteristic of 
Xenophon's technical tracts, that on Hunting, which treats very 
carefully of the points, the breeding, and training of dogs ; 
then of nets, and, lastly, at great length, of hare huntmg, in 
which the author takes the most enthusiastic delight' Nor is 

> Published by Darenberg in his Notices et Extraits des AfSS, nUdi- 
caux, p. 169. 

« Cap. II. 

' othat 5^ Mx<H>^ iartv rh Oriplov, &<rrt ou5c2s Sons odic &y Ui^v lxy*v6» 
fitpoy, €&pi(rK6fi€vop, fifTti0€6fi€PoWf a\taK6/x€vop iviXdBoiT* &y cf rov ip^ 
(v. 32). 
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the religious element wanting, for when the nets are ready, the 
best trained of the dogs is not loosed without a prayer to 
Apollo and Artemis Agrotera to give the hunter sport The 
chase of fawns and stags, or of wild boars, is not dialled with 
^y such care. There is a foolish and mythological preface 
about Cheiron and his pupils, generally and justiy rejected by 
critics; there is also a very inappropriate attack upon the 
sophists at the conclusion, beginning with the last (thirteenth) 
chapter, which is also rejected. I should be disposed to hold 
the real conclusion to come earlier, ending with 12, 9. But the 
question is hardly worth discussing. Cobet thinks it (above, 
p. 260) probably the earliest of Xenophon's works. If we adopt 
(as I do) Cobet's own arguments on Xenophon's age, he was 
brought up at Athens during the Peloponnesian war, when 
hunting in Attica would be seldom possible, and indeed we 
know that in the following generation one of the comic poets 
speaks of it as a land where not a hare remained. I am con- 
vinced, therefore, that it was not composed till after the author 
had setded in his ' hunting box ' at Skillus. The very form of 
the genuine proem,* — cyw [ilv olv irepaud) toIq vioiq^ &c.— 
implies a writer of mature years. 

§ 496. On the so-called fragments of Xenophon I need not 
delay the reader. There are short epistles to Socratic friends, 
first printed by AUatius, and some quoted by Stobxus, which 
may be read in the appendix to Sauppe's edition, or in the 
Bpistolographi Grctciy but which are certainly spurious. There 
are also a considerable number of words and phrases quoted by 
old authors and grammarians as Xenophon's, which we do not 
now find in his woiks. These are the stronghold of the * Epito- 
mators,' the chief of whom is the modem Greek Kyprianos. A 
good many of them are doubdess blunder^, where Xenophon is 
cited instead of Xenophanes, or some similar name. Others 
are free citations, and can be still identified. A few, especially 
from the Anabasis^ are really unexplained, and may possibly 
come from the lost Anabasis of Themistogenes. 

§ 497. It remains for us to sum up the general conclusions 
to be derived from our special survey of Xenophon's works. 

» i. 18. 
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We have seen that there is much reasonable suspicion of 
their having been edited by a later hand. The epilogues of 
the Manorabilia^ of the Polity of the Lacedamonians, of the Cyro* 
padiay of the tract on Huntings all contain irrelevant matter, in 
some cases stultifying all that goes before. If these be indeed 
the author's additions, we must assume them to be the addi- 
tions of an embittered and querulous old age» and appended 
to the later copies of his works. Again, the combined pro- 
lixities and brevities of his style have tempted scholars to 
the theory that we possess but blundering epitomes, which 
feebly convey to us the real grace of the * Attic bee.' But the 
fact that these objections have been separately brought against 
so many of his works, show that the epitome theory is vastly 
improbable, and that the fault lies in the author himself, whose 
imperfect literary and rhetorical training — Socrates was no 
master of form — contrasts with the very polished and strictly 
professional authors of the same period. 

It is, however, hardly true to speak of Xenophon as a mere 
practical man, and his works as mere recreations. On the 
contrary, his later life seems to have been wholly devoted to 
literature, and he attained a rank among Attic writers which 
very few were ever able to reach. Among the Roman critics 
especially he earned no small meed of praise. His subjects 
were congenial to them ; his books were easy \ his language 
approached the later common dialect, which they all understood 
perfectly. He was, moreover, always the gentleman amateur, 
who cared less about a hiatus in his vowels than in his hunting 
nets, and admitted stragglers in his vocabulary while he would 
not tolerate them in his troop. This reputation for simple 
grace and unaffected ease, which made him so popular among 
Roman critics, he has maintained among the students of Attic 
style, and among the educators of our youth in Attic Greek, 
so that great scholars, like Cobet, Dindoif, Sauppe, Schneider, 
and Schenkl, have spent endless labour upon the purifying of 
his text. It is the more remarkable, as he confessedly not only 
admits Ionic, Doric, and poetical words into his ordinary style, 
but uses so irregular a vocabulary that each work abounds in 
a^rai Xcyoftcia, not only as regards himself, but as regards the 
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good Attic authors of his age. As a writer, therefore, of good 
clear Attic Greek, and upon very attractive subjects^ there can 
be no question that Xenophon ranks very high. 

§ 498. But when we come to judge him from a different stand- 
point, and consider how he appreciated the divine philosophy 
of Socrates, the momentous facts of the Theban supremacy, 
the merits of the various polities with which his adventurous 
life acquainted him — then it is that we feel in him a great want, 
and are obliged to degrade him to the second rank among the 
writers of the Attic age. For among his many advantages of 
ability and of experience he lacked the one which is worth all 
the rest — ^he lacked genius. We see this in his practical life, 
for though a successful and experienced general, he never at- 
tained any high reputation as such through Greece. Indeed, 
he seems all his life dominated by any great man whom he 
met — Socrates, Cyrus, Agesilaus. Yet even here when he en- 
deavours to draw the portraits of his idols, he is a mere Bos- 
well, a mere photographer, who copies petty details, but, being 
no true artist, is unable to catch the ideal side of the character, 
and reproduce it for all time. Thus the portrait of Socrates in 
Plato's dialogues is probably far less faithful in detail than 
Xenophon's, and yet in its depths how infinitely truer and more 
satisfying ! So likewise in his History, in his political philo- 
sophy, he is consciously writing up a personal friend, and 
writing down his foes ; he is consciously recommending the 
virtues of a personal friend, or, in the AnabasiSy his own, and 
thus he omits the larger features of the world-problem as it un- 
rolled before him. Above all, he completely wants that spon- 
taneity, that absence of self-consciousness, which marks th*e 
products of real genius. Hence his portrait of Socrates is vul- 
garised, and that great man's philosophy represented as a mere 
refined and calm Hedonism, such as Epicurus afterwards 
taught His own religion is of the same kind, a cool calcula- 
tion of the profits to be derived from honouring the gods, and 
no real exercise of self-denial, purity, or nobleness of souk 

The stirring times in which he lived, and his diligence as 
an author, make him a valuable, and important personage in 
Attic literature, but he has probably imposed upon the learned 

VOL. II. — 13 
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with a great exaggeration of his military deeds in the Anabasis, 
In his own day, this famous Retreat, while it made no Uttle stir 
through Greece, did not bring him any immediate renown. It 
is owing to his own bright and well told narrative that he is not 
only cited as an authority by all the historians of Greece, but that 
he is a household name in the mouth of every schoolboy who 
b^ins the study of classical Greek. 

The writings of Xenophon were much read and admired by 
succeeding generations ; but, imitated by Arrian,^ quoted by 
Cicero, criticised by the Latin rhetors, I cannot find that the 
Alexandrian scholars paid him any critical attention. There 
are said to be scholia in some of the Oxford texts, but as ^yet 
unedited, nor do I know what may be their value. 

§ 499. Bibliographical, The number of extant MSS. is 
very great, and scattered through libraries from Jerusalem to 
Madrid, but few of them are old, and there seems much 
difference of opinion as to their real date and respective value. 
The earliest dated (a.d. 1166) is the No. 511 in the Marcian 
library at Venice ; there is another of some such date in the 
Escurial ; one at Wolfenbiittel seems the best Very few of 
them, if any, contain all the works, but rather selections and 
excerpts. The earliest printed Xenophon is the Latin version 
of 1476 (Francis. Philelfus, Milan), the first Greek edition the 
Juntine of 15 16. Of recent complete texts the best are 
Schneider's (3rd edition, Leipzig 1838-40), that in the Didot 

' The works of Arrian, who called himself, and was called by others, 
the younger Xenophon, are interesting and valuable from an historical and 
ethical point of view, but cannot be included within the bounds of Greek 
classical literature. There are in them so many grave violations of Attic 
usage, that by common consent they are not studied in an ordinary clas- 
sical education. The appellation of the younger Xenophon, it may lie 
observed, applies by no means so much to style as to similarities of life 
and choice of literary subjects. The Socrates of Arrian was Epictetus, 
whose life and opinions he recorded. Besides this, he wrote history 
chiefly from a military point of view, such as the anabasis of Alexander, 
the Indica^ and other lost works, a book on tactics, and a supplement to 
Xenophon's tract on hunting. The Indica were not even composed in 
Attic Greek, but in the Ionic dialect of Ktesias and Herodotus, the latter 
of whom he has everywhere imitated in the stnicture of sentences, and in 
many peculiar terms. 
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series, and those of G. Sauppe (Tauchnitz, 8vo., 1864) and 
L. Dindorf with A. Hug's Anabasis (Teubner, 1873). There 
are many excellent recent editions of the separate works, which 
have been already mentioned. SchenkPs complete edition 
(Berlin, 1876), with his studies on the MSS. in the ^ Abhand- 
lungen of the Vienna Academy for 1875-6,' is now far the most 
complete and valuable. He has also published a very popular 
Chrestomathy with lexicon (6th edition, Vienna, 1877). The 
various recent monographs are noticed by Nitsche in Bursian's 
yahrcsberirhi for 1877. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

§ 50a We come at last to a great Greek author, conceming^ 
whom there are fortunately very ample materials presented to 
us. We have several copies, evidently authentic, of his statue, so 
that his very appearance is familiar to us. We have in the next 
place the details of his early struggles in life in his own speeches 
against his guardians ; of his political acts and career in his 
great public harangues, especially in the speech /or Ctesiphon 
on the CroTvn^ which is a splendid apologia pro vita sua. We 
have, moreover, these public confessions in many cases com- 
mented and animadverted on by his adversaries, -^schines 
and Hypereides, so that they are not uncontrolled self-pane- 
gyrics. 

In the following generation, when literary history came into 
fashion, his memory was yet fresh enough to afford good mate- 
rials to historians and biographers. From these are derived 
the various and independent Lives of the orator, which still 
amount to ten in number. Fullest and most interesting is the 
work of Plutarch, then the many details contained in Diony- 
sius of Halicamassus, though his official Life is not pre- 
served. The various sketches in the Lives of the Orators, in 
Suidas, and in the prefaces to his speeches, are less important 
The points which remain in doubt are rather obscured by con- 
troversy than by oblivion. 

§ 50 T. We know that Demosthenes was bom of respectable 
and well-to-do, though not illustrious, parents — Demosthenes (of 
the deme Paeania) and Cleobule,^ and that in childhood he was 

* ^schines (against Ctes, § 171) gives an explicit account of the Scy- 
thian origin of Cleobule, which may be true, but he can find nothing to say 
against her character. 
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brought up in comfort, and with the advantages of a good 
station. But the exact year of his birth is uncertain, because 
he has himself confused it He says he was thirty-two years 
old when he prosecuted Meidias, and this speech is fixed at 
such a date (349 B.C.) as would make his birth-year 381 b.c' 
On the other hand, the speech against Onetor specifies that he 
attained his majority (in his eighteenth year) in the archon- 
ship of Polyzelus, 366 b.c This gives us his birth-year as 
384-3 (the date given in the Lrves) ; and this date is now 
assumed, with slight variations, by all the best authorities. 
Thus at the very outset we have a specimen of the sort of diffi- 
culty we constantly meet in tjeating of this orator. The passage 
in the speech against Meidias being an isolated statement, must 
be regarded as a deHberate misstatement, and it deceived most 
of the ancients — Dionysius, Aulus Gellius, and apparently 
Plutarch. But there are not wanting indications of the truth 
elsewhere.* 

The elder Demosthenes had two establishments, one for 
the manufacture of swords and knives, another for the wooden 
frames of couches ; in fact, we should call him both a cutler 
and an upholsterer. But of course he carried on this business 
rather as a capitalist, for his property in slaves and chattels at 
his death is valued by his son, probably with some exaggera- 
tion, at fourteen talents (about 3,300/.)— in those days a large 
fortune. By his will he left his children — Demosthenes, a boy 
of seven years old, and an only daughter — to the care of two 
nephews and a family fiiend, on the understanding that one 
nephew, Aphobus, should marry his widow (an ordinary Attic ar- 
rangement); the second, Demophon, should marry the daughter, 
with a good dowry, and to all three he gave the use of certain 
moneys until his son should come of age. None of these ar- 
rangements, except the securing of the money for themselves, 
was carried out by the dishonest guardians. Thus Demo- 
sthenes found himself, when he came of age, possessed of the 
responsibilities and expenses of a fortune — which ought by 

' Tliis, viz. 01. 99, 4, is Dionysius' opinion. 

* Cf. the intricate discussions of A. Schafer {Demosthenes und seine 
Zeit, iii. B. p. 55), and of Blass, AB, vol. iii. pp. 7-10. 
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interest, he says, to have increased to thirty talents — but in 
f2sX a pauper. 

There is little doubt that in this emergency he had recourse 
to Isseus, the most skilful practical pleader of the day in such 
lawsuits, and with hb help and advice ' brought an acticm 
against Aphobus, the main delinquent, for ten talents, the 
third part of the embezzled property. There is no proof that 
Demosthenes learned from any other of his iamous contem- 
poraries, either philosophy from Plato, or rhetoric from Iso- 
crates ; but it is certain that, by a diligence so exceptional 
as to be remarkable, he had attained a sounder general culture 
than almost any young man of his day. Hence his own know- 
ledge was sufficient to compose in the main the early speeches 
concerning his property, which, though not brilliant, manifest 
the force and directness whidi we admire in his most perfect 
works. He won his case against Aphobus, but was put off 
by various pretexts and devices, so that he was obliged to 
prosecute Onetor, Aphobus' brother-in-law, to whom the pro- 
perty had been professedly transferred. 

I need not give the details of these disputes, which can be 
read in the speeches. The young orator seems to have re- 
covered but a small part of the ten talents claimed from Apho- 
bus, and after many vexatious delays and disputes, while the 
other two guardians were not prosecuted, so far as we know. 
However, his legal victory over Aphobus must have brought him 
into notice, so that he was soon able to improve his impaired 
fortune by the lucrative profession of composing speeches for 
litigants in the law courts. 

Our authorities agree in representing him as a very hard- 

> The relations of Demosthenes' to Isaeus' speeches have been carefully 
examined in two prc^rams (Hildesheim, 1872-3) by A. Laudahn, who 
also adduces the forty-first speech {against Spudias) to show how the same 
ideas were repeated in various forms by Demosthenes. Laudahn thinks 
that though the borrowing from Isaeus is clear, the modifications intro- 
duced into the proem of the Or. xxvii., which to some extent mar Isaeus* 
composition, cannot have been made with that orator's advice and con- 
sent, and thus Demosthenes' independent use of Isdeus' speeches may be 
proved. 
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Working, water-drinking, unsocial person, who spent all the night 
either in political studies, or in the preparation of speeches, 
which smelt of the lamp, and were at first so laboured as to be 
obscure and even dull — z. fact which we can partially verify in 
his earliest public harangues. In after years there were not 
wanting allegations of debauchery and extravagance against 
him, but these seem so inconsistent with his nature that they 
would require the most convincing evidence to sustain them. 
It is more likely diat he devoted every moment of his early 
life to intellectual work. Later on he married, but his only 
child, a daughter, died just before the news came of Philip's 
death (336 B.a), and he left no direct descendants to enjoy the 
hereditary honours voted, though long after his death, by 
his grateful fellow-citizens. 

For ten years after his successful suit against his guardians 
he worked as a speech writer, and from this period we have 
remaining the speech (if genuine) for the irierarcKs crown 
^359 B.C.), then the speech against Leptines (354B.C.), and pos- 
sibly others, but many are lost He is reported at the close of 
the speech (of Demon) against Zenothemis to have said that he 
abandoned private suits, when once he had undertaken the 
duty of public politics. But there is no doubt that this rule 
suffered many exceptions, or only applied to personal appear- 
ances as an advocate or supporter of litigants in court. He 
had the reputation of being a subtle advocate, ready to take 
every advantage in the intricacies of the law, or in the state- 
ment of doubtful facts ; he was even openly accused during his 
lifetime, and ever since, of selling his services to opposite sides 
in the case of the disputes between Phormion and ApoUodorus. 
Something of the kind he must really have done — ^perhaps (as 
Blass thinks) in order to induce ApoUodorus to propose the bill 
for the application of the theoric fund to war purposes. The 
proceeding now fashionable among the panegyrists of De- 
mosthenes is to evade this serious moral charge by asserting the 
spuriousness of all the speeches for ApoUodorus, a desperate 
resource in the face of the soundest ancient criticism. 

But to return to the earlier speeches. It has been well re- 
marked that those personally delivered show a marked contrast 
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to those composed for others. The latter are bold, imnsive 
and passionate ; the former very modest and restrained, if we 
except the pathetic and anxious appeals at the end of the 
Speeches against Aphobu^^ where he pleads for the succour of 
the jury as an orphan on the brink of ruin and disgrace. 

§ 502. The public speeches of Draiosthenes belong rather 
to the political than the literary history of the period, and are 
so fiilly discussed in every Greek history, that it is unneces- 
sary to recapitulate here the circumstances familiar to every 
student of the period, and to which we must again refer in 
speaking of the several harangues. But without an intimate 
knowledge of the history, it is impossible to appreciate then: 
greatness and their power. They are essentially occasional, 
each called forth by the crisis of the time, and applying them- 
selves to its solution. And yet for all that they are the expo- 
nents of a great and consistent policy — the policy of maintain- 
ing the imperial position and dignity of Athens at the cost of 
personal sacrifices and personal dangers.' 

His political career begins at the moment when by the 
Social war Athens had a second time lost her naval gre?»tness, 
and by the death of Chabrias Timotheus and Iphicrates her 
best generals. Passing by the speech against Leptines^ which, 
though spoken before a jury, is devoted to an exposition of 
public policy and the maintenance of public obligations, we 
have the speeches on the Symmories (354 b.c), on behalf of the 
Megalopoliians (353 Rc), and for the Liberty of the Rhodians 
(351 B.c), the first of which proposes an important financial 
reform, so as to equalise the state burdens and render the 
state forces efficient The other two are very important and 
statesmanlike announcements that the policy of Athens is to 
be influenced not by special likes and dislikes, or by past quar- 
rels and ingratitudes, but by present expediency, and above all 
by the determination to maintain a proper balance of power 

* By far the best commentary on the political speeches is Grote*s 
History^ as that author, being himself an experienced politician, as well as 
an accurate and philosophic critic, has a power of appreciating political 
situations which is quite foreign to Scbafer, E. Curtius, and the other 
philologists who study Greek politics. 
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among the neighbouring states. He also advocates the cause of 
democracy against despotism, of Hellenedom against barbarian 
encroachment The style is very Thucydidean, being grave, 
at times even harsh, and restrained. But we see from the first 
the deep earnestness and the large views of the speaker. 

§ 503. Then comes the period of Philip's aggression in the 
north — an aggression begun by small degrees, and not openly 
attacked by Demosthenes till his first Philippic in 351 b.c His 
panegyrists, indeed, pretend to discover allusions to Philip in the 
speech on the Sytnmories ; but there is no reason why the king 
of Macedon, if then at war with Athens, should not have been 
expressly named by so direct a speaker as Demosthenes, who 
seems here to have been behindhand in turning his attention 
towards the real dangers of his country. He claims, indeed, 
and obtains even from Grote,^ credit for having foreseen 
political events from their beginnings, and having forewarned 
his hearers. In the present case the danger must have been 
already obvious enough; it was Demosthenes* real merit not 
only to have brought it forcibly and clearly before the people, 
but to have at the same time, as was his wont, pointed out 
the practical remedies for it, and the proper policy to be 
adopted by the Athenians. 

Then followed the three orations for the Olynthians, which 
make up what has been properly called the first series of Demo- 
sthenes' Philippics. The real adversary in all these famous 
speeches is not so much the king of Macedon as the sloth and 
supineness of the Athenians, and the influence of the peace party, 
whether honest or bribed 'by Philip. Against these he is ever in- 
sisting on financial reforms, personal service, and diminution of 
mercenary auxiliaries. He advocates the seeking of alliances, 
and the abandonment of petty disputes. Thus while practically 
eflfective, and even minute in the details of their special recom- 
mendations, these harangues have large and eternal features 
about them, and are applicable to all luxurious and peace- 
loving societies, when brought in their advanced age into 
conflict with a young and energetic power. Still more do they 
apply to the conflicts of a democracy, which conducts its 

1 xi. p. 442. 
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affairs by public discussion, against a despot who keeps his 
own counsel It was Demosthenes' greatest difficulty that he 
was opposed not only by able and unscrupulous orators like 
iEschines, but by men of int^rity and parsonal weight of cha- 
racter, £ubulu$ and Phodon, both of whom steadily advo - 
cated the peace policy against his more splendid but dangerous 
exhortations. For he would have the people assume higher 
responsibilities than personal well-being, and greater risks than 
those of a mere defensive armament 

On the fell of Olynthus, he was persuaded of the neces- 
sity of peace, and for a moment joined his political adver- 
saries (in his oration on the Peace^ 346 b,c). To this coalition 
is attributed his somewhat mean settlement as regards a public 
and personal insult by Meidias, who, apparently through the 
influence of Eubulus, after some delays and subterfuges, was 
enabled to stay the pending action by paying Demosthenes 
thirty minae — a result which has been mentioned to the orator's 
discredit ever since. 

Yet it was during these years — the years of peace (346-40) 
which were being employed by Philip for the consolidation of 
his power and the extension of his influence — that Demosthenes 
seems to have gained an important place among the public ad- 
visers of his country. He led, with Hypereides and Hegesippus, 
a great party against the supporters of Philip. His second 
Philippic (344 B.C.) raises the alarm, and declares a new war 
with Macedon to be impending; and in the following year Philo- 
crates, the main advocate of peace and confidence in Philip, 
was banished by the prosecution which he promoted. In the 
same year came on the long delayed prosecution of -^schines 
(xfjoi vapairpeffPuac), the debate on which is still extant. But 
here Eubulus and Phocion were able, though with difficulty, to 
rescue the accused. In 340 there followed his third and most 
powerful Philippic^ which calls the Athenians from their indo- 
lence and false security to arms against the increasing and now 
proximate danger. 

During the next three years (340-38 b.c.) the power of De- 
mosthenes was at its zenith : his eloquence had really awakened 
his countrymen; vigorous measures were taken; Eubcea was 
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regained to their alliance ; Byzantium saved from Philip's at- 
tack. Even the theoric fund was resigned by the democracy, 
and applied, as the orator had long since proposed, to the 
public emergency. But by means of the new Sacred war Philip 
succeeded in invading Greece, and fortified Elateia, the northern 
key of Boeotia. Then it was that Demosthenes first persuaded 
the Athenians to cast aside traditional hate, and bring prompt 
succour to their old enemy, Thebes. Moreover, he himself 
went forthwith on an embassy to Thebes, and induced the 
Thebans, in spite of the opposition of the Macedonian party, 
to receive the Athenian army with sincere good-will. Without 
doubt this was the greatest triumph of his life, and it is ever to 
be lamented that the hurry and urgency of the crisis have de- 
prived us of the harangues by which he effected these wonder- 
ful results. 

§ 504. The battle of Chseronea (August, 338 b.c.) crushed 
his hopes, and his policy. He fought in the battle as a common 
soldier, and fled with the rest when the day was decided. But 
the Athenians marked their sense of respect for him, and chro- 
nicled their refutation of the charge of cowardice, by appointing 
him (in the following winter) to pronounce the Epitaphios over 
the fallen. He was also appointed Commissioner of Public 
Works, to repair the fortifications of the town, by which the 
patriots maintained the dignity of Athens, though she was com- 
pelled to abandon her aspirations to the leadership of Greece. 
Owing to the orator's good conduct in this office, and his muni- 
ficent donation of eighty minge towards the works, he was voted 
the public compliment of a crown, to be presented in the theatre, 
at the proposal of Ctesiphon (337 b.c.). But the proposal, being 
impeached as illegal by -^schines, was not then carried out The 
death of Philip (336) once more revived Demosthenes' hopes ; 
he appeared in festive array, having cast aside the mourning just 
assumed at his only child's death, for in him patriotism loosed 
all domestic ties. While Alexander, content with a formal con- 
firmation of his position as generalissimo of the Greeks, was for 
a moment hidden among the barbarians of the north, Demos- 
thenes, with the aid of treasure sent from Persia which he 
dispensed without control, gave the Thebans arms and supplies, 
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and endeavoiired to incite a geneial revolution against him. 
But the Athenians were still delaying, and had not actually 
declared themselves, when the Macedonian swooped down 
upon Thebes, destroyed it, and demanded the heads of 
the patriot party at Athens, whom he knew to be the real 
rebels against his authority. By the mediation of Phocion and 
Demades the lives of Demosthenes and his friends were saved 
— an act of remarkable generosity in Alexander, but rather, I 
fancy, from a policy of contempt than of prudence. 

The splendid conquests in the East, the Hellenization of 
Persia, the foundation of a new and continental Greek empire 
— all this was lost upon the Greek patriots. They remained at 
Athens, sorrowing over every fresh Greek victory, offering up 
secret prayers for their ancient enemy, the Persian ; hoping 
against hope that Alexander might be lost in the remote East, 
from which the wonderful reports of his doings brought despair 
to their narrow though noble hearts. 

Yet while the East was the theatre of brilliant deeds, Athens 
witnessed a contest of arguments which has almost produced as 
much attention ainong posterity. This was the prosecution by 
iEschines of the vote of confidence in Demosthenes, which 
Ct^siphon had carried, and the reply of Demosthenes — in 
reality a public trial of the life and acts of the orator before his 
assembled countrymen, after his policy had failed, and his 
country had been hopelessly subdued in the struggle. The 
successful defence of Demosthenes {on the Crown^ 330 b.c) is 
the greatest of the speeches handed down to us from antiquity. 

§ 505. After this great and worthy triumph, the voice of the 
orator is to us all but silent, and the closing years of his life were 
shaded with misery and disgrace. When the * unjust steward * 
of Alexander, Harpalus, arrived oiF Sunium with an army of 
mercenaries and an immense treasure, Demosthenes opposed 
his admission to Athens ; but Harpalus obtained an entry with- 
out his troops, and scattered his gold among the politicians, 
in the hope of raising Athens against Alexander. Demosthenes 
now separated himself from the patriots, and advocated, with 
Phocion, submission to Alexander, whose power he imder- 
stood ; and he accordingly proposed the detention of Harpalus 
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and sequestration of his treasures till Alexander's officers should 
come to claim them, But Harpalus escaped, and half the 
money, though formally lodged in the acropolis under the 
direction of Demosthenes and others, was found to have dis- 
appeared. Demosthenes was forthwith charged with having 
been bribed to connive at the flight of Harpalus. After an 
enquiry by the Areopagus, he and others were sent for tfiaL 
State prosecutors, of whom Hjrpereides was the most notable, 
were nominated. Demosthenes, who was the first defendant, 
was sentenced to a fine of fifty talents, and cast into prison, 
as if payment were impossible, without allowing him even 
the legal respite. Two of the speeches against him have sur- 
vived in the remains of Deinarchus and Hypereides (the latter 
mutilated). With the help of these documents, and the narra- 
tive of the facts, most modem historians have reversed the 
judgment of the Attic jury, in which the ancients acquiesced, 
and consider him to have fallen a victim to the coalition of the 
Macedonian with the ultra-patriotic leaders at Athens.' He 
escaped from prison, and was leading a miserable life of eJcile 
on the coast of Argolis * when the news of Alexander's death 
startled all Greece. The patriot party at Athens rose in 
rebellion. Demosthenes reconciled himself with them, and 
joined their embassy to influence the Peloponnesus to war. 
He was recalled by public decree to Athens, and his glorious 
return was compared to that of the far different Alcibiades. 
But after brief successes, the defeat at Crannon again ruined 
the patriots, and Antipater, no Alexander in generosit)', in- 
sisted upon the extradition of the orators, who were a perpetual 
danger to the dominion of Macedon in Greece. Demosthenes 
was overtaken by his pursuers at the temple of Neptune on 

* So Grote, A Sch'afer, E. Curtius, F. Blass, and others. I find that 
the Messrs Simcox, in their introduction to the speeches of Demosthenes 
and iEschines on the Crown (Oxford, 1872), take a more sober and prosaic, 
but to my mind a truer, estimate of the case. We shaU revert to it hereafter 
in connection with the accusation of Hypereides. 

* Perhaps "writing plaintive letters to soften the anger of the demos ; 
and if the extant letters, which are on this topic, are genuine, they must 
be the latest compositions we have from his pen. 
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Calaureia — an ancient shrine commemorating the earliest con- 
federacy in the nascent Hellenic people. Seeing escape im- 
possible, the orator, under pretence of writing his last wishes 
to his ^unily, retired to the shrine, where he took poison which 
he had kept in readiness. His strength did not serve him to 
free the temple from the pollution of his death — ^a pathetic 
scene, which Plutarch has immortalised. 

§ 506. If the date of his birth is disputed, that of his death 
was noted with peculiar and affectionate accuracy — OL 1 14, 3, 
the 16th of the month Pyanepsion (322 rc). He was then 
sixty-two years old. Fifty years later, the Athenians, at the 
proposal of his nephew Demochares, erected to him a bronze 
statue (the original of our extant portraits) in the Agora, and 
granted honours to hb descendants. The following foolish 
epigram was inscribed on the pedestal : — 

dWcp r<rqr yp^fiff t^ft-W, Ayifi6<r9€W€s, c7x<i 
o(hror* t» 'EWiprnw ^p^tw^Aptis Maicc8iir.> 

The statue in the Vatican represents a poor, thin figure, with 
lean arms, and no muscular development ; the face is care- 
worn and furrowed ; there is no geniality, no trace of humour 
or good nature, as in most Greek portraits ; the lower lip is 
contracted, and retreating — a corroboration of the witnesses who 
tell us of his naturally defective utterance. He looks a dis 
agreeable, painstaking, morose man; nor can we see in his face 
any dear marks either of the moral greatness which raised him 
to a foremost place among Greek patriots, or of the intellectual 
force which made him an orator unsurpassed in the annals of 
history. 

§ 507. The existing collection of the works of Demosthenes 
seems to be very nearly complete, for we hear from the Zt/if 

• The same point is brought out in the ironical fragment of Timocles, 
which Athenaeus quotes (cf. Meineke, Fragg, Com, iii. 598) : 

B. fCflU vpSrra fi4y trot wadctrtu Arifio<r04rns 

opyiCSfi^pos, A. 6 iroios ; B. 6 iroTos ; 6 Bpidpevs 
6 Tohs Kar€tw4\ras rds re \6yxcis icOlttp, 
fiiauf \6yovs &^pcnros, oM Tdnror^ 
6anl9erov tlirity oiSiy, iJOi* "Apii fiximtv. 
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(among those of the ten orators) that the number of recognised 
orations was sixty-five, and we still possess sixty speeches, ex- 
clusive of the Letter of Philips the six letters of Demosthenes, 
and the collection of prefaces and speeches. We have many 
different arrangements of these speeches in our MSS., nor is 
that of the oldest and best apparently preferable to the rest. 
They agree (I think) in one point only, in placing the eleven 
Philippics^ or speeches against the policy of Philip, first in order. 
None of the MSS. observe a chronological, but rather a logical 
order, and upon the following general lines. The widest divi- 
sion is into li\[x6oioi and llnariKoi^ orations on public and private 
subjects. The former are again divided into five general 
trviifiovXevTiKoiy eleven ^tXiTTTTiKoiy and eight diKaviKoif or court 
speeches on public questions, like that on the Crown. The 
ilnaTiKoiy or orations in the causes of private individuals and on 
private disputes, are subdivided according to their legal aspects, 
such as those on the guardianship of his property, then argu- 
ments on demurrer, on contracts, on assaults, &c. Beyond 
these two classes come the ewihikTiKol (spurious) and the 
Letters 2cad. proems. 

The first collection, or ^*Va?, of Callimachus (for the Alex- 
andrian Library) seems not to have been very critical, and to 
have contained all that went by the name of Demosthenes ; 
but the rhetors of the Augustan age, Dionysius and Caecilius, 
were already full of critical doubts, and the former (the 
criticisms of the latter are not extant) rejects many speeches on 
the ground of style, and also of historical inaccuracy. This 
careful and sensible writer acknowledges only, twenty-two 
public, and about twenty-four private, orations as genuine, 
thus giving us a total of forty-six. But the path on which he 
trod has suggested to modem critics similar investigations, and, 
as is natural to destructive criticism, more and more speeches 
have been declared spurious, till the list of the greatest of the 
German critics — ^A. Schafer — only reaches twenty-nine in all. 

§ 508. Before entering on any special analysis of Demos- 
thenes* works, it is necessary to say something generally on 
this question, one analogous to that of Homeric and Platonic 
criticism, but fortunately with some additional elements at hand 
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to afford tis a solution. The moderns observe, reasonably 
enough, that the first rhetors who opened the way in rejecting 
previously received works were likely to be timid in their pro- 
cedure, and to allow much to stand which should logically 
have been set aside. This is in roost cases a sound and fair 
argument But when I find that Dionysius was not at all conser- 
vative in his views, and that, owing to his extravagant estimate 
of Demosthenes' perfections, he was disposed to reject anything 
unworthy of him, I do not think that we are justified in ad- 
vancing beyond his scepticism. I hold this especially in the 
case of orations which he has quoted as genuine, but which 
modems have rejected on the score of inferior style. 'ITiis is 
the one point in which the old rhetor's judgment was doubtless 
far keener and sounder than ours, and it seems to me accord- 
ingly that when he, who had his attention closely fixed on style, 
allows a work to pass unchallenged, and even quotes illustra- 
tions firom it, the strongest arguments are required to convince 
us that modems have proved it spurious on the score of 
stylistic defects. 

From another side, we may approach the same conclusion. 
Wlien we are told that, owing to the too frequent admission of 
the hiatus, or the imperfect rounding of the periods, or the 
monotonous use of connecting particles, a certain speech is un- 
worthy of Demosthenes, and therefore spurious, there are two 
assumptions involved, neither of which need be true. The first 
is that the orator was at all times equal to himself, and that all his 
efforts were equally grand; whereas we may be sure that not only 
the subject, but any momentary crisis, the state of his health, 
or of his popularity, was sure to affect strongly the productions of 
his genius. But even admitting, as we may, that up to a cer- 
tain point the assmnption is warranted, and that a great orator 
will not allow a poor and feeble composition to be circulated 
under his name, we have no right to hold that all Demosthenes' 
speeches received the same amount of revision, or in many 
cases any revision at alL For we know that only some Vere 
published by himself as political pamphlets — these of course 
were the most carefully and thoroughly polished. Others, and 
especially the speeches on private suits, being perhaps not even 
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the rhetor's property, but sold to the litigants, and in any case 
of small importance to a man who did not live by speech- 
writing, may have received very little after-revision; and, 
except in a few instances, when the author was interested in 
his subject, or had accidental leisure for composition and cor- 
rection, such speeches might fall far short, both in power and 
in polish, of the greater public speeches. There is yet again a 
third class, not intended for publication, or left aside for the 
time being, and never taken up again, till other hands did so 
after the orator's death, and then brought them out in a con- 
dition very different from that of a perfect and revised worL 
Such is the case with even so remarkable a speech as that 
ngainst Meidias, which, not being spoken, was cast aside, and 
never perfected by Demosthenes himself. 

But it may be argued that all these counter-suppositions 
assume a greater improbability than those above censured ; for 
they assume that the first draught of a speech by a great orator 
such as Demosthenes would not contain all the perfections of 
his style. Why should not so practised a composer at the very 
first burst produce a speech unmistakeable in the power of its 
arguments and the splendour of its diction? The answer is, 
that in the case of Demosthenes we know that such extempo- 
rising was foreign to him, that all his speeches, when completed, 
smelt of the lamp, and that their beauty and variety were not 
the result of a spontaneous gift, like that of Demades, but of 
carefiil and conscious elaboration. The varieties, for example, 
in his acknowledged speeches in the admission of the hiatus 
point to the fact that he did not in ordinary writing or speaking 
avoid it as naturally disagreeable, but rather that he revised 
his compositions and got rid of it in the finished draught. 
This is, in fact, the method of composition postulated by both 
Schafer and Blass in their account of the speech against Timo- 
crates, where there are evidences of two recensions, one of 
which was not polished, and therefore contains offences against 
the itsual rythm and hiatus between vowels.* Perhaps the 
same elaboration was applied to his periods, to the studied 

' Cf. Schafer, iii. 64, 65 ; Blass, iii. 248. 
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Tariety of his connecting particles, nay, even the logical 
strengthening of his aiguments. 

As regards form, therefore, I think modems have been 
hasty in rejecting much that is genuine, and we can point to 
the conflicts of opinion in our support What Schafer thinks 
manifesdy spurious, Weil and Blass defend with sound argu- 
ments, and these are only instances of a large and widely spread 
controversy. 

§ 509. When we approach the matter of the speeches as a 
criterion, it is confessed by all the sceptics that the majority of 
the disputed speeches are so thoroughly at home in the details 
of Athenian history, or Athenian law and social habits in De- 
mosthenic days, that any theory of late foigery is out of the 
question, and that these works, though spurious, must be the 
compositions of obscurer contemporaries. A few, such as the 
Epitaphios and Erotikos^ are ascribed to later rhetors, though 
even here (in the Epitaphios) Blass shows that the secrets of 
Demosthenic style, soon obscured and lost in the decadence of 
oratofy, are known and observed. But admitting the matter 
to be of the Demosthenic age, they think that (i) feebleness 
and vulgarity, (2) dishonesty in the speaker, are siu-e marks of 
spuriousness. The former is so completely a matter of taste, 
and one upon which the critics vary so widely, that I pass it by 
as of no account The second is clearly what has urged A. 
Schafer to seek for grounds of rejection in the case of those 
speeches in Apollodorus' suits which ai^e against a client for 
whom Demosthenes had already composed one of his best court 
speeches. The ancients had noticed this grave charge against 
Demosthenes, ^schines brings it against him, and he no- 
where denies it Subsequent biographers, like Plutarch, repeat 
it It is surely safer, with Blass, to find strong political rea- 
sons for some laxity in the morals of Demosthenes' advocacy, 
than to start by assuming his moral perfection and make it the 
ground for seeking critical objections against well-attested 
speeches. This tone runs all through A. Schafer's great work, 
and in my mind mars its critical value and its good sense in 
more than one argument. But its thoroughness has made it 
the standard book, which both historians and critics in this 
country seem now to follow blindly. 
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§ 510. With these prefetory remarks I pass on to say some- 
thing in detail of the principal orations of each class, and upon 
each it will suffice to cite the opinions of the three best modem 
<nritics — A. Schafer, Blass, and H. Weil (as far as his edition 
reaches). In general, we shall follow the chronological order, 
making, however, exceptions where a good logical grouping 
can be attained. Thus we begin with the juvenile speeches 
against his guardians, as certainly the earliest, though bdonging 
to the \liwiK.o'iy or private orations, and therefore placed late in 
the MSS. 

The first and second speeches against Aphohus are very 
interesting, as the first composed by the orator, and certainly 
composed with the advice and help of Isgeus, upon whose 
eighth extant oration (on the succession to Kiron's estate) they 
are modelled, and from which some commonplaces are even 
transferred to these speeches ^ especially in the proem and re- 
capitulation. Some old critics for these reasons thought them 
wholly composed by Isaeus, and are often refuted with the 
bad argument, that we find everywhere advances in structure, 
in fiilness, and in pathos beyond the older orator. I call 
this a bad argument, because I believe these speeches are not 
now in their original form, but retouched by Demosthenes in 
maturer years, when he published them as early specimens of 
his art. Hence, though in many respects they are tame and 
dry, there are many other parts in which we find the real 
master. The tame parts are the long and minute proofs of the 
amount of his property in the first speech ; the finer portions 
are the pathetic conclusions, especially in the second speech, 
when, after describing the death-bed scene of his father, he 
bursts into a passionate appeal to the judges, which must have 
been quite startling to those accustomed to the older and more 
staid eloquence.^ Of the ethos or character-drawing so attrac- 
tive in Lysias we find no trace. The whole composition is 

serious and at times even harsh, showing a mind anxious and 

. 

* Cf. a'. §§ 2, 3, 7, 47, with Isaeus, Or. 8, §§ 5, 4, 28, and 20, in the 
second speech; there are also borrowings from other Isaean speeches in these 
and the Onetor speech (Blass, p. 202). 

« §8 20-2. 
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engrossed with the subject, to the exdosion of all conscioiis 
rhetoric But, as I have said, we may be sure that many youths 
fill defects, perhaps many more Isaeisms, have disappeared in 
our revised version of this eariy q)ecimen of the great orator's 
work. 

The third speech (for Phanos), in reply to (xpoi) Aphobus, is 
a good example of the controversies to which I have alluded. 
According to Westermann, the speech is inconclusive and wordy, 
full of Asian bombast, and therefore spurious. To this A. 
Schafer adds a number of apparent inconsistencies with the 
other speeches against Aphobus, and that against Onetor. He 
th'mks it not even like Demosthenes' work. H. Weil, an equsdly 
competent judge, thinks all these arguments inconclusive, and 
suspends his judgment. Dareste defends the speech, and so 
does Blass decidedly, showing that no forger would have ar- 
gued so independently or even inconsistently with the other 
speeches, and declaring that to him there is nothing un-Demos- 
thenic in either style or argument In this state of the contro- 
versy the early tradition of the work as Demosthenic must be 
allowed to m^ii^tain its authority. The speech is in other re- 
spects not very interesting, and does not call for anal3rsis here. 
We know that the prosecution of Aphobus was successful, 
though the law's delays and subterfuges did not permit Demos- 
thenes to obtain his rights either at once or in full measure. 

§ 511. The two speeches against Onetor, Aphobus' brother- 
in-law, were delivered in the sequel of the same suit (362-1 B.a). 
Aphobus, when defeated, or expecting to be defeated, had con- 
veyed to Onetor his landed property under the guise of repay- 
ment of the dowry of Onetor's sister, from whom he pretended 
to be judicially separated. By this means Demosthenes was 
prevented from seizing this property in satisfaction of the award 
granted him against Aphobus. The present speeches are in a 
trial f f ovXiyc, which we should call * contempt of court,' or 
something like it, and argue that Onetor is defeating by false 
pretences the previous sentence of the court The orator's 
main difficulty was doubtless the good character of the defendant, 
who had lived hitherto a blameless life ; hence ethos, or cha- 
racter-drawing, was so far excluded, even had he been able and 
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desirous to use this device. We are not informed of the result 
of the case. Demosthenes here again * uses a commonplace 
from Isaeus' eighth speech,^ which is, however, as is remarkec^ 
already to be found in Isocrates,^ but only in substance : it is 
the stupid commonplace, that while sworn evidence has been 
often found untrustworthy, evidence by torture has never been 
proved false, a notion upon which I have remarked in another 
work.* 

Thus these speeches are rightly classed with those against 
AphobuSy as showing some dependence on Isaeus, and marking 
the first stage of the orator's style. The rythmical laws which 
critics have discovered in his later works, and which we shall 
note presently, are not yet observed with any strictness. On 
the other hilad, the influence of Isocratic prose is manifest in 
a more strict avoidance of the hiatus than we find afterwards. 
But the distinctly Demosthenic features of strong pathos, shown 
by exclamations, and of the absence of ethos, are already 
prominent So is also that peculiar subdivision of subjects, by 
which he does not complete one consideration, and abandon 
it, but interweaves argument and narrative, and returns to his 
former ideas in recapitulations — all this, which is the most 
striking feature in his masterpieces, may here be foimd in germ. 
To the same epoch are referred the speeches against Spu- 
dias, Callicles, and the speech About the trierarcHs crown^ which 
latter is hardly a private oration, but one on the condition and 
duties of the Athenian fleet This work is so methodically 
divided into /twX«, or members, and so carefully composed as to 
rythm, that it has been referred to the Isocratic school 

§ 512. With the opening of the social war (b.c. 357) the 
critics mark the second epoch in Demosthenes' development, 
when he begins to speak not only in court cases of public in- 
terest, but comes forward as a politician to advise the assembled 
people. These two kinds of speeches now interchange so 
constantly, and are so closely allied in subject, that it is 
better to take them as they occur chronologically than to 
separate them into their logical classes. 

* a'. § 37. M 12. » 17, § 54. 

* Social Life in Greece^ p. 240. 
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First then come the Attack on Androtion (irapavofiwy) and en 
Leptine^ law^ which is substantially a pleading of the same kind 
—both, therefore, arguments against mischievous legislation. 
The former is not delivered by the orator himself but composed 
(355 ^^ according to Dionysius) for a certain Diodorus, who 
spoke in support of Euctemon in attacking for illegality the bill 
of Androtion. * This politician had proposed the customary vote 
of thanks to the outgoing council, though they had not provided 
in their year of office the additional ships, without which the 
law forbade them ' to ask for any complimentary gift.' The 
proposal of Androtion is therefore attacked by these speakers 
as ill^al and contrary to the public interest The elaborate 
second Greek preface, as well as that of Libanius, gives full in« 
formation concerning the case As the speech is a levrepo- 
Xoyioy or subsidiary to the main accusation, it begins, without 
strict proem, by stating the causes of enmity which the speaker 
had against Androtion — a strange preface in our eyes, but at 
Athens an apology for an accusation, which, if gratuitous, might 
be called sycophatUiCy and hence a frequent preliminary justifi- 
cation in such cases — and goes on to anticipate the arguments 
by which this clever and experienced debater will probably 
defend himsel£ The speaker argues his own case, (i) from the 
informality of the proposal, (2) from the incompetence of the 
proposer to bring it before the people. The proposal had 
not gone through the preliminary stage, and was opposed by 
the law prohibiting any rewards to a council whidi had not 
provided new ships. Androtion is supposed to urge that the 
preliminary vote, though enjoined by law, was in practice 
usually omitted, and, again, that though the law prohibited 
the outgoing officers asking any favour, there was no law 
against their receiving one proposed ah extra. Against these 
he urges first the importance of the letter of the law, and 
then the importance of its spirit, for those who were not to ask 
must ^ fortiori {rt^ol^a yc) not receive favours. He further- 
more insists, with a historical retrospect, on the great importance 
of the navy to Athens, and shows how its efficiency was always 
coincident with the power and prosperity of the state. As 
regards the person of Androtion he argues (without any proper 
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proof) first that his father was still a del^toi^lD/tii§ stat^^WJ^jch * / 



disqualified the son from proposing nieasi^es^^q^^ip, thatAa. 

had lived such an immoral life as to be in any case dK^il^ified. fj ^ 

To this the speaker adds many details of the violence Japd ^*^ 



injustice of Androtion in exacting certain debts from puUli^ 
defaulters in taxes. These and other subsidiary topics are^ 
urged with great force and acuteness, and with intense bitter- 
ness, against Androtion. The whole speech shows us for the 
first time the orator in his full strength, though it is not free 
from a great deal of conscious sophistry, and much violent per- 
sonal abuse, which is directly justified by the speaker's private 
hostility to his opponent Thus the letter of the law is urged 
against the loose precedents brought by Androtion, but the 
spirit of the law against his argument that the letter has not been 
violated. There are, moreover, evidently insincere evasions of 
Androtion's reply that his personal character should have been 
arraigned directly, and not for the purpose of annulling a 
vote affecting others. Nevertheless, the speech is a master- 
piece in its way, and the first of those we have discussed 
which is likely to interest the general reader, though its intri- 
cacy and close reasoning make it no easy study. We are 
not, however, surprised to hear that it failed in procuring a 
verdict' 

§ 513- We pass to the more celebrated but not abler speech 
In reply to (fl-poc) Leptines^ who had proposed that the list of 
exempted persons should be abolished, and that all should 
be liable to the same state burdens, except the represent- 
atives of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the ancient t)rrannicides. 
This was the first speech of the kind delivered (aa 354) 
by Demosthenes in person. The time for direct prosecution 
{vapavoyim^ having passed, the orator assists a previous speaker 
(Aphepsion) in attacking the law, not the person of the pro- 

' There is another much longer and more intricate speech of the same 
kind written for Diodorus, the Attack on Timocrates for illegality; but it 
would require a volume to analyse all the several speeches, and I therefore 
pass it by, though it suggests interesting critical questions as to its second 
recension, owing to a change in the adversary's attitude (cf. Blass, Demos' 
thenes, pp. 244, sq.). 
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poser. I will not attempt an analysis of this intricate speech, 
which deals in far too many repetitions and recapitulations for 
a reader, though all practised public speakers know that such 
insistance is necessary when addressing an audience. But 
from many points of view the work is peculiarly interesting. 
In the first place, as the ancients remarked, the enumeration of 
the acts of several of the benefactors threatened by the law 
gives the orator an occasion of showing his paneg3nical style, 
of which hardly another specimen has survived^ He argues 
that the number of persons affected is ^mall, and therefore the 
result insignificant in a monetary point of view, compared with 
the tremendous effect produced by a repudiation of state obli- 
gations. For here lies the main interest of the speech, as a 
manifesto of the orator's character and of "his policy. He de- 
fends the sacredness of public promises, on the one hand, 
against the seductions of a false expediency,* which really 
would defeat itself; on the other,* against the pressure of 
alleged religious scruples, which he shows to Ije inconsistent 
witii common honesty. 

There is reason to believe that Demosthenes* efforts to 
keep the people from committing an impolitic injustice failed, 
and that Leptines* proposal became law. Demosthenes' speech, 
however, remains a monument of the lofty views and the large 
policy which he consistently pursued, and it gives us a high 
idea of the Athenian assembly that such an argument should 
have been delivered before them by one of their public advisers 
— at least in aspiration. The best special edition is that of F. 
A. Wolf. 

§ 5 14. Before we proceed to the professedly public harangues, 
I will notice one more speech, which though m form a charge of 
illegality, yet approaches nearly to a speech on foreign policy, 
and is in many respects one of the orator's best efforts — I mean 
the speech composed (for Euthycles) against the proposal of 
Aristocrates (end of 352 b.c), that the mercenary general Cha- 
ridemus, then in the pay of the Thracian king Kersobleptes, 
should be declared sacrosanct in person, and that any man 
slaying him should be held guilty of a crime against the whole 

' §§ 30-86. « §§ 13, sq. • §§ 125-7. 
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confederacy, no city of which should be allowed to harbour him. 
This astonishing and disgraceful proposal was eminently suited to 
bring out the powers of an orator of large and dignified views. 
Accordingly Demosthenes opens by deprecating any personal 
hostility agamst Aristocrates, whose name hardly occurs in the 
speech. After a general introduction he subdivides his argu- 
ment into three formal heads — rather an unusual practice with 
him — first, the formal illegality of the proposal, secondly, its in- 
expediency as a matter of policy, thirdly, the unworthiness 
of its object to receive this, or indeed of any honour from the 
state. But while these heads are severally and fully discussed, 
there is constant recapitulation and suggestion of them all, and 
the speech ends by reminding the audience particularly of the 
first head, which might be obscured during the later details. 

This formal illegality is shown by an accurate analysis and 
interpretation of the Draconian and still valid laws concerning 
homicide, and is, indeed, the locus classicus on the six methods 
of procedure in the various forms of homicide.^ With great 
subtlety the orator shows that the proposal to make the slayer of 
Charidemus directly punishable violates all these solemn enact- 
ments, which former complimentary edicts had respected by 
the clause * let the slayer be punished as if he slew an Athe- 
nian* ^ He also cites the general decree that no law should be 
made which did not affect all Athenian citizens equally — a 
provision which could, however, hardly be meant to exclude 
special enactments or compliments. He then passes, after 
some further technical arguments, to the reply of the opponent 
that the bill is at all events for the public interest, and therefore 
excusable, even if formally questionable.' This is by far the 
most interesting part of the speech, and is based on the princi- 
ple which we find the most dominating in Demosthenes' 
foreign policy — I mean that of maintaining a balance of power 
among the rivals or enemies of Athens. He shows that by 
giving so strong a support to Charidemus and his employer 
• Kersobleptes, the rival Thracian kings will be discouraged, 
and the Thracian Chersonese, an important Athenian possession, 
will be endangered by his ambition. He shows by the exam- 

» §§ 22-86. 2 § 89. « £§ 100, sq. 
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pie of the Oljmthiaiis and of Philip,^ that die friendship of th 
semi-barbarians is untrustworthy, and that no compliments to 
Kersobleptes will prevent his seizing the Chersonese if he feels 
strong enough to do so. This untrustworthiness makes all ex- 
treme declarations of friendship, such as the present, dangerous ; 
and likely, under altered circumstances, to become ridiculous. 
Indeed, it lowers Athens to the position of a mercenary body- 
guard, protecting the life of a despot or an adventurer. Nor 
will there be wanting many others of equal claims, who will 
feel offended at such a special selection. This leads him to 
sketch briefly, as he pretends, die prevk>us history of Chan- 
demus — a valuable sketch, and indeed the locus dassicus for 
die life of the condottieri ' of the fourth century ac^ but in 
the present connexion hx too diffuse.' He then meets with 
a lame excuse^ the retort why he had not mentioned all 
this long ago, when other honours were being paid to Chari- 
demus. He concludes with a splendid eulogy, often to be re- 
peated in his political speeches, of the dignity of the policy and 
the rewards of the older Athens compared with the decadence 
and folly of his own day, especially as r^ards the leading poli- 
ticians (p^ropec) and their actions.^ With a recapitulation of 
his legal argument the speech concludes. We may well wonder 
how any but the orator himself could possibly have delivered 
so long and intricate a speech, for we do not know what 
assistance from notes or otherwise the buyer of a speech was 
allowed to use in court All the main lines of Demosthenes' 
policy are here plainly laid down. All the wonderful arts of 
his oratory are already at work. 

§ 515. We are thus naturallyled back to his political speeches, 
the first of which was spoken two years before the present trial, 
and is termed On the Symmorics, It is really a recommenda- 
tion of an important naval reform, but in direct relation to an 
exposition of the foreign policy of Athens at a given crisis. 

> § 107. 

' The student may further compare Demosthenes' defence of Diopei- 
thes, a similar general, in his speech On the Chersonese (§ 24, sq.)f delivered 
some years later. 

• §§ 144-86. * §§ 187-90. * § 201. 
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Hence it properly ranks under the Hellenic harangues of the 
orator, and Dionysius proposes to entitle it ' on the relations to 
the king of Persia' {vtpi twv fiaaiXucdy).^ But, after the manner 
of Demosthenes, the two subjects are intertwined, and produced 
as parts of the same policy. There seems to have been a 
strange uneasiness, almost a panic, at Athens about the arma- 
ments of Darius Ochus against Egypt, which were supposed 
the prelude of a new invasion of Greece. 

Demosthenes shows that these fears are in all probability 
groundless, in any case premature, and that a declaration of 
hostile policy against Persia might produce serious complica- 
tions. ' Military preparations against either Greek or barbarian 
being the same, why, when we have acknowledged foes, should 
we seek new ones, and not rather prepare against the former, 
and so be able to repulse the latter should they arise? ' ^ All 
the commentators, from Dionysius and the scholiasts down to 
Schafer and Blass, have asserted that the orator is here pointing 
at Philip, and that he here first (354 ac) shows his long-sighted 
prudence as to the real dangers of Athens. I think the con- 
text proves this widely accepted view to be quite false, and 
invented to panegyrise the wisdom and political insight of 
Demosthenes. As he speaks in the previous sentence of Gr^^k 
as opposed to barbarian enemies, and then of acknowledged 
as opposed to problematical enemies, it is quite certain that 
he did not intend Philip, whom he always carefully separates 
from proper Greeks, and ranks among barbarians. Moreover, 
had he really intended or thought of Philip, it would have 
added point and power to his argument to say * especially 
Philip, against whom we cannot contend without an efficient 
fleet' It appears, on the contrary, from Fhilifs.Lttter^ which 
is now generally accepted even among the G^mans as genuine, 
that the Athenians at this time intended to invite Philip to join 
them and the rest of the Greeks against Persia. Such evidence 

■ Nevertheless, as Spengel observes {Demegorien des Dem,^ Abhandl, 
Munich Acad, for 1863, p. 62), the lesser and merely introductory part of the 
speech refers to the Persian king, whereas Demosthenes' main object is 
the internal reform. He therefore justly rejects Dionysius' proposed title. 

« §§ lo-ii. « § 6. 
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is absolutely conclusive against Demosthenes intending to indi- 
cate Philip among the acknawitifged Greek enemies of Athens. I 
therefore call attention to this as one of those remarkable speci- 
mens of a false and forced interpretation, which, when it has once 
gained a footing in philology, goes on infecting book after book 
for centuries. Mr. Grote alone, with that genuine historical 
sense and appreciation of proper evidence which distinguishes 
him above all the narrators of the affairs of this epoch, ignores 
the imaginary reference, and notes how obscure Philip's plans 
remained, and how little even the wisest people thought <^ 
them at this time.' 

I will not here discuss the scheme of naval reform proposed 
by Demosthenes, which shows a thorough study of the re- 
sources and wants of Athens, and proves his thorough compei- 
tence as a financial statesman. It is the guarded and dignified 
foreign poUcy, the insistance upon proper preparation and 
diligent attention to public affairs, which forms the main 
interest of this weighty speech. The style b sober and grave, 
as befitted a young speaker then first coming forward as a 
politician. The critics justly note in these higher qualities, as 
well as in a certain harshness and obscurity of diction, the 
strong influence of Thucydides upon the orator 

§ 516. In connexion with this speech, we may take that on 
Megalopolis (353 ac.), and that on Rhodes (351 B.C.), both declar- 
ations of foreign policy, and both distinctly written in Demos- 
thenes* pre-PhUippic attitude. In the former, he supports the 
petition of the Arcadians, now united in Megalopolis, whom the 
Spartans (as soon as Thebes was weakened by the Phocians) 
wished to break up into their old sporadic villages and political 
unimportance. To support these Arcadians was to reverse the 
policy pursued at the battle of Mantinea, when Athens had 
sided with Sparta against the then dangerous power of Thebes. 
Hence Demosthenes has to refute the charge of inconsktency, 
which he does by showing that with a change of circumstances 
Athens must change sides, and that she is really consistent in 

' xi. 399. Cf. p. 406: * In this (on Megalopolis), as in the oration De 
SymmoritSt a year before, there is no allusion to Philip, a point to be 
noticed,* &c. 
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doing so, the balance of power being the object at stake. As 
the Spartans were formerly supported with this object only, so 
now they must expect that, when they attempt unjust aggrandise- 
ment, Athens will oppose them with active force. Similar is the 
speech for the exiled Rhodian democrats, who came to implore 
the assistance of the Athenians to reinstate them, though they 
had been active in the social war against Athens, and had 
been leading agents in the overthrow of her naval and insular 
dominioa Hence these exiles, far from being able to claim 
sympathy, were the objects of hatred and. aversion to Athens 
— a feeling which Demosthenes recognises, and which he ex- 
presses in his speech in the strongest terms. But he shows 
that a large policy should not be guided by such personal likes 
and dislikes ; he thanks the gods that the Rhodians have been 
taught by bitter lessons the errors of their ways ; he urges that 
it is the essential duty of Athens everywhere to support demo- 
cracies against oligarchies, and he therefore recommends that 
they should be assisted in their present misfortunes. It is ob- 
jected that this will bring Athens into collision not only with the 
Carian queen (widow of MausoUus), but with the power of 
Persia, whose vassal she is. To this Demosthenes replies, that 
such hostility need not be feared, that when a proper cause is 
supported, men should not shrink from danger, and moreover 
that Persia is only strong with Hellenic aid. Thus the very 
policy which when vague, and for no special purpose, he op- 
posed in his speech on ike Symmories^ he here advocates when 
a special purpose and distinct foreign policy require it. These 
three speeches give a full and clear picture of the pan-Hellenic 
policy of Demosthenes, ever desirous to make Athens felt as a 
leading and an imperial state, ever ready and claiming the right 
of interfering in external politics, nay even insisting upon it as a 
duty, but always in relation to definite questions and for definite 
purposes. These purposes were two : first to maintain the 
balance of power among the rivals and opponents of Athens ; 
secondly, to sustain liberty and democracy against tyranny and 
oligarchy, whether Hellenic or barbarian. 

§ 517. But the rising power of Philip is not yet clear to the 
orator ; he does not mention him as even of equal importance 
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with Kotys or Kersobleptes. The single allusion in the latest 
speech (^ the three ^ makes me believe it to be really his first 
notice of Philip, and delivered before the first FhiUppiCy though 
DionjTsius maintains die reverse. The passive k^ moreover^ in- 
ta^esting as having suggested to the critics that in contrasting the 
king of Persia with confessed enemies in the earliest harangue, 
he intended the king of Macedon. Here are his words : ^ I see 
some of you often speaking with contempt of Philip as of no 
consequence, but with fear of the King as a powerful enemy 
when he takes up a quarrel. But if we do not actively resist 
the one as too cheap, and yield in everything to the other 
as fimnidable, against whom, O Athenians, shall we set our- 
selves in array ? ' This fe not the tone of the first Philippic; 
it is even contradictory to its proem. I hold it, therefore, 
to have been delivered just before serious advices reached 
Athens that the power of Macedon was no longer to be trifled 
with, and that here lay the real danger. But instead (^ 
agreeing with Dion and his panegyrists that his chief merit was 
to foresee coming evoits and to raise the first note of warning, I 
marvel that this series of harangues should show such ignorance 
and carelessness about Philip, and think the orator may fairly 
be charged, along with his obscurer countrymen, with great 
want of providence and curious dimness of political vision. 

The ancients justly separated the Hellenic harangues from 
the Philippics, under which title they classed all the speeches 
relating to the struggle between Athens and the rismg power 
of Macedon. Of these the undoubtedly genuine are (in their 
chronological order) the first Philippic (351 rc), and the three 
Olynthiac orations (349-8 b.c) ; these may be called the ear- 
lier or first group before the Peace of 346 b.c. Then follow the • 
orations on the Peace (346 b.c), the second Philippic (344 B.a), 
the oration on the Chersofiese and the third Philippic (341 
B.a)— in all eight orations. The remaining three, of doubtful 
authenticity, I will postpone for the present. 

§ 518. Nothing can be more striking than the new and 
altered tone of the first Philippic 2iS compared with the nearly syn- 
chronous Rhodian harangue. There Philip is mentioned as an 

" Or. XV., § 24. 
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object of contemptuous indifference to at least a section of the 
people, here the orator assumes at the very outset that all are 
dispirited at his successes, that many debates have already been 
held about them, and that he does not hesitate to come for- 
ward, because the advice of older speakers has been exhausted 
and found useless. Such a sudden change of attitude seems 
to me inexplicable by the natural course of events, and in a 
politician of ordinary foresight, especially when we find Demos- 
thenes with his attention fixed on the foreign relations of 
Athens, and already knowing the northern ^gean from personal 
service as a trierarch. Dionysius, indeed, divides the speech 
into two parts, of which he brings the latter part ^ down to 
347-6 B.C. — a division not sanctioned by later critics, who insist 
upon the unity of the speech, and its delivery at the earlier 
date. I confess that but for a stray mention of Olynthus, 
and of the prompt expedition to Thermopylae as recent,^ I 
should be disposed to bring the whole speech down to a 
later date, and to demand a considerable lapse of time or a 
serious crisis between this and the former public harangues ; 
and this will yet, I believe, be possible with the aid of a few 
emendations.' 

" From § 30, onward. • T«k rcXcvraTa Tp^v, § I7. 

' There is the strongest possible internal evidence against the chrono- 
logical order of the public speeches delivered 354-50, as laid down by 
Dionysius, and adopted by A. Schafer and other modems. If we compare 
the allusions to Philip found (or not found) in these speeches, we get the 
following natural sequence : (i) The speech on tJu Symmories^ where he 
strives to calm the fear of the Persian, and though it lay in his way to 
mention Philip, he is silent concerning him, and only contrasts certain 
Greek enemies to the uncertain Persian. (2) The speech on the Rhodians^ 
in which he casually mentions Philip as an enemy whom some at Athens 
despise, while they dread the Persian. (3) The speech against Aristocrates, 
where Philip's acts towards 0]3mthus and Athens are cited as affording 
a clue to the probable policy of Kersobleptes, in being ambitious as well 
as faithless, and preferring risks and dangers to peace and security. (4) 
Then, alter a momentous (though possibly short) interval, comes the first 
Philippic^ of which the proem states that many public discussions had 
already taken place about Philip, and that the public mind is in discourage- 
ment, nay, even in despair at his great successes, and his almost impreg- 
nable position. I am hardly able to conceive in an earnest man, following 
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The orator seeks to meet the profound discouragement of 
the people, and their belief in the invincible and impregnable 
position of Philip, by showing that this was not the temper by 
which Philip waxed great, or by which Athens recovered her 
independence from the dominion of Sparta, and that every 
really vigorous action of Athens has been crowned with success. 
He recommends the preparation of a large force at home, of a 
small flying squadron near the scene of the war, but above all 
he inveighs against the sloth and dilatorinessof the people, who 
are ever talking and voting and resolving and doing nothing. 
The whole tenor of the speech is that of Demosthenes' later 
oratory, full and vehement, speaking with authority and yet 
with re^>ect for the people, attacking the national faults and 
the corrupt politicians with bitterness, yet ever maintaining the 
dignity and the greatness of the real Athens. 

§ 5 19. It is not necessary to analyse severally all the kindred 
harangues, which are curiously similar in tone and style, and 
turn perpetually round the same subjects. Indeed, so general 
are the recommendations in the Olynthiac orations, that their 
order cannot be determined from internal evidence, and the 
greatest authorities from Dionysius to our own day have dif- 
fered upon the question. Had even Thirlwall and Grote been at 
one we might accept their consensus as historians to outweigh 
all the mere critics, but even they cannot agree, and Grote, 
while adopting the order which seems to me most probable, ex- 
pressly refuses to give a positive opinion. I call special atten- 
tion to this general character of these speeches, as perhaps the 
reason why they had less effect upon the audience than might 
be expected. It arose no doubt from the personal apprehen- 
sions of the speaker, who could not make a definite proposal 
without danger of prosecution for illegality (7rapavo/iw>'). In- 
deed, we know that he put forward ApoUodorus to run this 
risk by voting the Theoric fund to military purposes; and 
though his proposal was carried in a moment of panic, he was 
accused when it had passed over, and was fined a talent, about 

an honest and consistent policy, such declarations as these last preceding 
the Casual or contemptuous notices in the other speeches. 
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which time the proposal he had made was declared by a new 
law to be a capital offence. 

What strikes us next to this generality of exhortation, which 
is, however, always suitable to the particular facts of the case, 
or illustrated by past history, is the great seriousness of style, 
which admits of hardly any ornament in the way of metaphor 
or simile. Nothing can be simpler and more direct than the 
redhot earnestness of these speeches. There are only two of 
them which have marked differences from the rest, the shorter 
and poorer speech on the Peace^ and the larger and more 
varied speech on the affairs of the Chersonese, The latter is 
professedly in defence of the mercenary general Diopeithes, 
who had undertaken to act on his own responsibility against 
Philip, and whom Demosthenes defends against the attacks of 
Philip's party at Athens. This speech, moreover, contains a 
very remarkable peroration, declaring the orator's own policy, 
and his description of the duties and responsibilities of a good 
citizen, in contrast to the venal and the corrupt There is no 
finer passage in all Demosthenes, as has been recognised by 
Brougham. I therefore quote it as a specimen of his think- 
ing and his style.* The speech on the Peace is poor and tame, 

' Or. viii. ^ 66^72 : roiyd/not rointtv /ihv iK wr»x^^ ^'''<'' 'rax^ irXoi^ 
irioi yty6vaun koL i^ kwviiuav koL iuS6fy»v Mo^oi koX yv^^ptfioi, i/ius 8^ roih- 
vamiov iK fihy ivBd^ofV HSo^oi, iK 8* €hir6pwy &wopof irSkeas yhp l^wye 
irKovrov riyovfiai crvfifidx^^^ iciffriv eHyouxv &v Tdvrtav %<y&* 6fi€7s &iropoi, 
iK Hk rov r^irav oKiy^p^s ^fias ^X^^^ '^^ ^^^ ravra <p4p€tr9M 6 ft^y fuiai/xotv 
Koi ntyas Ktd <l>o$fphs iratriv *EAXi}<r( ica2 fiapfidpois, tfitis 8* Mprtfioi KtiL 
rairtivoif t$ fiky ruy wytuy iuftBoyUj^ XcifiTpot, rp 8* Sy irpoo^KC xapavKtvy 
Karay4keurroi. oh rhv avrhv 8^ rp6iroy xfpl 0* ift&y kuI irtpl a6rwv iylovs 
ruv X€y6vrav Spa fiov\€vofi4yovs* ifias fiky yhp riffvxiay &7CIV ^kutI Btiy, 
K&y rts Ifias iSiKy, airol 8* 06 ^iiyayrai irap* ifiTy ^avxiay Ikyuv oh^evhs 
athrohi iZiKovyros. 

ETra <f>vi(rlv ts hv rixV ^o,p^^9<^v * ov yhp i$4\€is ypd<f>€iy, olJii Kivhv- 
vt^tWf &\X' troXiioi c7 icoU naXcac65* iyit 8^ dpourhs fihy Kcd fi^eXvphs itai 
ayai8^f ofh* ct/U fi'^c ywoifiriv, iy^pttSrepoy /i4yroi xoXX^ irdyv r&y irofjLws 
iro\ir€vofi4vMv trap' vfiiv i/xavrhy iiyovfixii, ioris fihv ydp, Z &y8pcs *Mrivauoi^ 
irapiZitv & ffwoiiTft r^ T6ku, Kpiyei, 89}/Act}ci, hHwrif KarriyoptT, ohBtfii^ ravr* 
iofipfic^ iroi€i, oW* ^x^^ 4v4xvpov r^s abrov <rwn)pias rh irphs X"^^^ 
ifuy X4yuy Kcd iroXirt^a^tu iLff<l>a\&s Opatris iirriv, terns 8* inrlp rov 
fi€\rtarov irokXh rots tfi€r4pots iyayriovrai BovKfituurtj K<d /iriBkv \4yti wphs 

14* 
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for Demosthenes was adTOcating against his will die policy of 
his opponents, and reoHnmending a peace with Philip, frc»n 
iqpprehension of a general attack by the Amphiktyonic Con* 
federacy. The orator afterwards denies that he advocated this 
peace (in the Embassy speech), which Grote notices as a matt^ 
of doubtful honesty, but which the German pan^yrists explain 
away by absurd subtleties of interpretation. 

\ 520. In the opinion of most critics, the third PMlippu 
is considered not only the finest of Demosthenes' public ha- 
rangues, but probably die greatest speech ever delivered. I 
confess that, not to speak of the oration on the Craum^ which 
they perhaps do not call a public harangue, the speech about 
the Chersonese seems to me more varied, more pathetic, and not 
less powerful But critically, the third Philippic is peculiarly 
interesting in being handed down to us in two recensions — one 
(the shelter one) represented by our oldest and best MS. (the 
Parisian S) alone, the other by all the rest, in which clauses 
are constantly added, so as to change the symmetry, and at 
times even the argument Nevertheless, both recensions seem 
purely Demosthenic, and point to separate editions. Blass, the 

X<^) &A\& r5 fi4\TiffTOV &ci, Kol T^v TounSnyv ToXirc/ar irpooipcTrai ip f 
7rKei&vm¥ ii r^x"! i^^P^^ ylyvrrM 4^ ol XoytCfiot, roinmv V iifA^oT4p0»w imrrhp 
iw(^$wow ifw^ %ap4xfh oZr6s ^oV iwhpuos, icflU XP^^V^^ 7^ voXirris 6 
rouivr6s i<rruff ovx ol rris irop* iifi4par x^^TOS tA ixiyurra rrjs ir6\€afs awo- 
\u\fK6r€s, ots iyi» rtMroinov i4u (riXovy ^ pofiS(€af ii^lovs iroXtras rris 
w6\Ht$ dyeu, £oV cT ris fpoi!T6 /ic * clW fioi, ab th 9^ ri r^v ir6\tp 4i/mw 
&yo9^y TtwoliiKas;* ^X^^i ^ ia^pts 'AOriwatoi, leat rpnipapx^*' clir«(V icai 
Xopnyitu K(d xpiWiMtTifv cltr^piu koL Xwrtis aix/«aA<^wv iceU roiadras &AAar 
^iXayOfmwias, oHfw &y to^tmv ^irot^ &AA' jPri t&p roioOiw TroXntv/jdTtnf 
oit^kv iroXiTC^/tai, iXXk tvvdfitvos &y Xffws, Z<nrtp koX trtpoif Kwniyoptiv jcal 
Xap^C<^<r9ai koX 8i}/tci^ctv koL r&W' & iroiovcriy oSroi iroieTy, 0&8* 4^* h\ rov- 
TMV ir<&iror* ifiavrhy Kra^a ohUh Ttpoiix^v 0^^ ^^ ndpBovs oW (neb ^iXori- 
fiiaSf kXXh 9iafi4yu \4ytiv 4^ &y 4yi» fihy ToKk&y 4XdTTmy tlftl Trap* bfuy, 
d/ictf 8', cl T€i$oi€r94 fjLoif /tc/{bvf tty cfi^rc* oUrm yhp tirus iyewtipdoyoy threty, 
oif94 y ifiel toKu 81K0U0V rovr* cTvcu iroX/rov, rouaha iroAirc^/taO* tdplffmty 
4^ &y 4yio luy irp&ros b/uoy Hffo/uu €vB4ots, ifius tb r&y HxXmv tffrenoi* 
iiXXh avyau^iyfO'dcu ScT r^y it6Xiy rois rwy iryaduy voXtr&y iroAirei^/Muri, ical 
rh fi4Xrt<rroy ief, fiij rh p§4rroy &wa»ras X4ytiy, 4ir^ 4kuvo fihy yiip ^ ^6<rts 
ainh fiaZiftraif 47rl rovro 9k r^ XSy^ 8ci xpody^ffOai 9iid<ncorra rhy ^70$^ 
iroX^TTiv. 
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best of modem critics on such a subject, considers the shorter 
to be the later version prepared by the orator himself — if so, 
another proof that he attained his perfect form not by previous 
meditation and slow composition, but by repeated and con- 
scious correction.* 

There are several other speeches in the series, only one of 
which, the fourth Philippic, has any strong claims to authenti- 
city. But it so abounds^ in passages borrowed from or used in 
other Demosthenic orations, that it must be either a cento by 
a later hand, or an incomplete sketch elsewhere utilised by 
the orator himself, but afterwards found among his papers, and 
published. Owing to the excellent composition of an original 
passage in the oration — the attack on Aristomedes^ — Blass 
thinks the latter to be the case ; he even thinks Aristomedes a 
fictitious character, and that the speech was a mere exercise 
prepared at home by the orator. This seems hardly so pro- 
bable as that a pupil put together the speech, using perhaps 
fuller materials to those now extant. 

The speech irtpX frvvra^suffy which does not profess to be 
a Philippic, is made up of passages from the earlier public 
speeches of Demosthenes, along with general exhortations of 
a thoroughly un-Demosthenic character. So, too, the speech 
on Phiiifs Letter is not even a reply to the very weighty and 
now acknowledged missive placed beside it in the MSS. The 
speeches on Halonnesuszxa^ on t/ie treaty with Alexander ^tXl be 
referred to under other authors in their place. Indeed, all 
these outlying speeches are interesting from the view they give 
us of the average oratory at Athens as compared with the 
exceptional splendour of Demosthenes. 

§ 521. I pass to the three longest, and perhaps best known, 
speeches of Demosthenes on his own affairs — those against Mei- 
dias, on the corrupt Embassy y and on the Crown. These, though 
separated in date, are worthy of being considered together, 
as they form, with the speeches against Aphobus, our materials 
for an estimate of Demosthenes from autobiographical sources. 

* Cf. also Spengel \\\ Abhandl. of Munich Academy {ox 1863, at the end 
of his first article on Demosthenes' public harangues. 

»§§ 7«>-4. 
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Meidias, who was connected with Demosthenes' guardians, and 
hence an old personal enemy of the orator, had, after many 
annoyances and insults, gone so far as to assault him publicly in 
the theatre, when directing in festive dress the performance of 
the chorus of his tribe. This expensive public duty Demos- 
thenes had volunteered, when others were unwilling, and his 
tribe 4ikely to be di^?raced beside the rest. He had been 
fortunate enough to secure by lot the choice of his flute-player, 
and his chorus would have won (he says) but for the constant 
and malicious interference of Meidias. But when the latter 
went so far as to give him publicly a box on the ear, De- 
mosthenes brought the matter at once {irpofio\n) before the 
assembled people, who passed an immediate decree condemn- 
ing Meidias. The extant speech was written for the subsequent 
action in court, by which the penalty should be assessed after 
due argument But as the case was compromised for thirty 
minse, this speech was never delivered, and bears many traces 
of not having been even revised for publication. 

It is, perhaps, one of the greatest triumphs of Demosthenes' 
art, that he has raised so scurvy a quarrel to eternal fame, for 
an action 'about a box on the ear' {vtpi tov kovIvKov) was no 
grateful subject, especially when the orator submitted to the in- 
sult at the time, and reserved all his rage for a rhetorical dis- 
play. Indeed, he is almost ridiculous when he congratulates 
himself* * that he was not carried away at the moment to do 
something irreparable ; ' with his feeble body and in state dress, 
any retaliation would doubtless have placed him in a more absurd 
and contemptible position. The mighty pathos then, which the 
scholiasts and Gennans so admire, when he is describing his 
own chastisement by Meidias, rather affects us with merriment 
than with indignation. Even worse are the passages where he 
boasts that he has rejected repeated attempts at a compromise, 
which he r^ards as dishonourable in the case of so grave an 
insult to a public officer. For we know that after all this was 
written — ^we will hope not before — ^the matter was compromised 
for a considerable fine (about 115/.). This fact is naturally laid 
hold of by-^schines and by Plutarch as an ugly passage in the 

'§74. 
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orator's career, nor can he be cleared of meanness except by 
those who are determined to find in him a perfect hero. 

The finer side of the speech is its remarkable insistance on the 
public side of the ofience — how personal violence, as such, can- 
not be tolerated as being opposed to the very essence of demo- 
cracy ; still more, how violence done to a citizen acting in a public 
capacity is a far graver offence, and an insult to the state ;«how in 
the present case a religious ceremony, moreover, was disturbed, 
and hence the crime amounted to public impiety («<7c/3«a), at 
Athens the most heinous of offences. He proves the public 
feeling in these matters by citing many remarkable precedents.* 

£rom another point of view we may consider the oration as 
a good specimen of what the ancients called a Xoidopla^ or per- 
sonal attack, the coimterpart of the eulogies which were part of 
their epideictical oratory. The life and acts of Meidias, his vio- 
lences, his luxuries, his cowardices — in fact, his violations of 
every principle of a democracy — ^are painted with great variety 
and liveliness. He is shown to be a sort of feeble ape of Alci- 
biades, but only to have succeeded in copying his private vices. 
It is remarkable how the orator ^ speaks of his own solitary posi- 
tion, in connexion with no other public man, whereas Meidias 
has great political support I have already noticed his explicit 
statement of his age as only thirty-two,^ when he says that 
Meidias, though now fifty, has not performed equal public ser- 
vice. The reading is certain, but as the speaker wished to 
urge his youth, he was probably guilty of an understatement of 
his age, so that it is not too bold of modern critics to reject, as 
they do very generally, this explicit statement as inconsistent 
with the birth-year established on other grounds. 

I will only call attention to one more passage as particu- 
larly splendid in its pathos, the passage^ in which he calls 
up the unfortunate Straton, who had decided in an arbitration 
against Meidias, and, having been disfi-anchised by his contriv- 
ance, could no longer speak or give evidence in court. As the 
speech was never thoroughly revised, there are many repeti- 
tions and unevennesses in the argument, and many feeble or 
diluted passages. Nevertheless, they are relieved by others of 

' §§ 175-82- ' §J 189-90. • § 154- * §§ 95-8. 
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sudi*force that, in spite of the shabby subject, and the some- 
what sorry figure presented by the speaker, it is generally con- 
sideied one of the finest of his speeches. Dionysius says the 
speedi was composed 349-S, as it was then that the assault 
took place. Possibly, however, it may not have been written 
till 347, alter which time Demosthenes, by going on the em- 
bassy, ^ows that he was reconciled with the politicians whom 
he there speaks of as opponents.' The best special edition is 
that of Buttmann. 

§ 522. The speech on the corrupt Embassy (rc 344X against 
iEschines, which is, I believe, the longest of all Demosthenes' 
speeches, may be placed, for many reasons, midway between 
the Meidiana and that on the Crown. It is, like the others, to 
a laige extent autobiographical, but devoted to a great public 
cause, in which the orator vindicates himself, and attacks the 
policy of iEschines for corrupt subservience to Philip. Strange 
to say, though dealing with a far higher subject, it affects no 
pathos as compared with the earlier speech. Indeed, the only 
prominent passage of the kind — that about the treatment of 
the Olynthian captive woman at the feast ^ — ^was, as we hear 
fxom .^£schines in his reply, an oratorical failure, for which 
the actor was hissed by the audience. In ethos, as is con* 
fessed, the orator is not remarkable, though he often attempts 
it in the present work. 

The form of the speech has excited great suspicion on 
account of its irregularity of structure, its constant change of 
subject, its sudden returns upon itself, in fact, its want of 
symmetry and its diffusiveness. Moreover, in ^schines' reply 
there are several points controverted which do not appear in our 
present text, and which imply that Demosthenes' spoken attack 
must have differed from it Ancient critics were accordingly of 
opinion that it was never really delivered, and that we have (as 
in the Meidiana) a mere preparatory sketch not finally worked 
up. They even state that in their after disputes no pointed 

' Blass, op, cit., p. 289. 

• There is some reason to think from iEschines* allusions that the story 
was told with greater and more revesting detail in the actual delivery of 
the speech than it is in our extant version. 
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reference is made to the trial; which is true, for though Demos- 
thenes ^ alludes to ^schines being on this occasion let of on the 
ground of his insignificance, I do not think this passage proves 
anything more than that Demosthenes laid his accusation, and 
failed to carry it through, which he might have done by not pro- 
secuting a case he found hopeless. But Plutarch quotes, without 
being persuaded, the statement of Idomeneus that .^chines 
escaped by only thirty votes. On the whole, I am disposed to 
side with the ancients against the modems, and to regard the 
close general correspondence of ^Eschines* extant reply to the 
undelivered attack as arising from the Athenian habit of discuss- 
ing in the agora all the iprohsXAtpros and cons in every impend- 
ing lawsuit, so much so, that it was a common formula to say, 
'but I hear that the defendant is going to lay stress on the fol- 
lowing argument.' Those who hold that the trial took place 
think that we have the first sketch, which was altered for delivery 
in some respects, and Schafer even defends all the transitions 
and reversions, which bolder critics seek to mend by transposi- 
tions and omissions. 

After duly weighing these various views, I will state my own 
opinion, without venturing to dogmatise. In the first place, as 
regards the great length of the speech, I think it was forced 
upon Demosthenes. The trial, if it ever came off, was cer- 
tainly looked forward to as such an oratorical treat, that spe- 
cial arrangements were made, and additional time assigned 
to both plaintiff and defendant. If then the multitude of 
citizens came together full of interest and curiosity, it was 
absolutely necessary to satisfy them as to time, as well as in 
other respects. But Demosthenes* method of treating a large 
subject at full length was not that of an orderly succession of 
heads. We see from his imperfect Meidiana^ from his perfect 
speeches against Aristocrats and on the Crown, that his aim 
was to keep the whole subject all the time before his audience, 
by means of rapid turns, ingenious retrogressions and anticipa- 
tions, and constant recapitulations. Hence nothing required 
more care and revision than the sequence of these interlacing 
arguments, and the proper methods of transition from one to 

* De Corona^ § 142. 
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another without sameness and without jerkiness. Thus, I con- 
ceive him to have first chosen his arguments, then to have 
turned to the question of diction, and lastly to that of compo- 
sition, properly so called. I feel convinced that he transposed, 
paragraph after paragraph, omitted some and added odiers, and 
only with great labour and perseverance attained that perfec- 
tion where every point seems to come in naturally, and yet 
receives no more than its due weight in the whole effect If 
then the speeches c^ainst MtidioLs and on the Embassy were 
laid aside before actual delivery, and by a political man fiill of 
business and with no leisure hours, we can conceive them still 
requiring that exceedingly minute filing and polishing, which 
may be perceived in the oration on the Cnmm. We have, in- 
deed, not only the materials, but the worked-up materials of 
such a speech. Probably, the actual paragraphs are all as he 
would have spoken them. The joining particles, perhaps the 
order in some cases, would have been different, so that fair 
critics could not have stumbled, as they have done, at the 
logical irregularity of the arguments. 

As an historical soiu-ce, this great speech, controlled by the 
counter-allegations of iEschines, is one of the most precious 
dociunents of the period, but it requires the good sense and 
candour of Grote to balance the conflicting assertions, and 
make out the residuum of truth between them. Hence as a 
commentary on the matter of the speech, there is nothing com- 
parable to Grote's discussion.* On the mere text, we must 
study the critical revisions of Cobet {Misc. Crit.) and Weil 
{Harangues\ which have brought out all that can be obtained 
from the study of the best Parisian MS. for the interpretation. 
Shilleto's foolish hostility to Grote mars his otherwise valuable 
commentary. 

§ 523. The circumstances introducing the oration on the 
Crown are somewhat complex, but well recorded and tolerably 
certain. When, in consequence of the defeat at Chseronea, the 
Athenians were compelled to look to their fortifications, they ap- 
pointed Inspectors of Fortifications (r«xoiroto<), one firom each 
tribe, to superintend the public expenditure in this respect 

> xi. pp. 525, sq. See especially his valuable note on that page. 
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Demosthenes, representing his tribe, not only displayed great 
zeal, but spent a considerable sum of his own money in this ser- 
vice. For this merit Ctesiphon proposed that he should be pub- 
licly crowned in the theatre of Dionysus before the assembled 
people with a golden crown. But the proposal was indicted 
(Tra/Mzi'o^oM') by ^schines, on the legal grounds that Demos- 
thenes was as yet accountable for public money, and that there 
were special enactments forbidding such public demonstrations 
elsewhere than in the legal assembly in the Pnyx. This objec- 
tion stopped the proposal in its first stage, though it had re- 
ceived the approval of the Council (irpof3ov\evfia), and De- 
mosthenes' fiiends did not feel strong enough to force on the 
actual trial at the time. But in 330 b.c., when the revolt 
of Agis had just been crushed, and the anti- Macedonian sympa- 
thisers had no doubt nearly involved Athens in the danger, 
jEschines felt able to bring his case to a decision. He there- 
fore indicted Ctesiphon formally for an illegal proposal, on the 
ground that Demosthenes was a traitorous and cowardly poli- 
tician, and that his public life had been fraught with disaster 
and not with credit to the state. 

This is the account given by Grote of the position of affairs 
in August, 330 B.C., when the trial came on. It appears to 
me, however, strange, if it was really done at the instigation of 
the Macedonian party, that ^schines should have insisted on 
Demosthenes' secret subservience to the Macedonians, and 
his dishonesty in pretending to oppose them. 

Apart from the formal question, on which ^Eschines seems 
to have been right (though Demosthenes is able to quote 
precedents violating the letter of the law in his favour), he 
reviewed Demosthenes' life and acts in four periods : that before 
346, that from 346 to 341, then the crisis ending with the battle 
of Chgeronea (338), and lastly, the subsequent period. The 
reply of Demosthenes does not follow him strictly in his track. 
In the first place, the legal question is treated very briefly, and 
thrust into the middle of the speech, where its importance dis- 
appears, owing to the larger and weightier arguments before and 
after it Secondly, as regards the four periods of his life, the 
last was not only of little political importance, but very incon- 
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renient to be discussed in the face of Alexander's successes, 
and the close observation of his agents at Athens. This then 
the orator completely ignores. Thirdly, it is more remarkable 
that he is also silent on the period before 346, in which his 
first Fhiii/fic and OlynUuacs show him to have been an active 
and able state adviser. I can see no reason why he has not 
touched upon this period, except that (as I have already sug- 
gested) he did not show any peculiar prescience in an early 
discovery of Philip's plans, and, in any case, though already a 
political man, his speeches at that time had little effect either 
for good or evil We may even suspect that our redactions of 
these early speeches contain a good deal of ex post facto wis- 
dom, whidi the orator may have added when revising them 
later in his life for publicatioa 

In addition to the proper matter of his defence, Demos- 
thenes has all along added parallel pictures of ^schines' 
character and poliq% by way of contrast to his own, so that the 
speech is no mere defence of himself, but also a vehement and 
even scunilous attack on his opponent A very slight sketch 
of the general line of his argument must here suffice, as its 
extreme variety and complexity can only be imderstood by a 
special and careful study. 

§ 524. The proem,' which opens with a modest prayer that 
the gods may grant him a requital from the judges of the same 
goodwill which he entertains for the city and its citizens, re- 
quests that the jury may not be induced to expect in his reply 
a close adherence to his adversary's attack, for he is under a 
grave disadvantage; his whole reputation, and not a single 
action, is at stake, and he will be bound to praise himselfl 
For they will see that the trial does not affect Ctesiphon more 
than it does himself; he therefore repeats his prayer. He 
then proposes^ to take up the general attacks of iEschines 
before approaching the case at trial Then follows the narrower 
preface (ir/ooicorao-iccv^), in which he passes from the private 
attacks to those on his policy and public life, and shows* 
that this is no proper way to bring so grave a charge. Had 
-^schines been honest, he should have brought an open and 

» §§ 1-8. * irp<{«€<rt5, § 9. « §§ 12-17. 
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direct indictment long ago. This complaint of the form of 
attack chosen by the adversary is a commonplace as old as 
Antiphon, and recurs (say the old critics) seventy-two times 
in various forms throughout this speech. Then follows* a 
sketch (supported by documents) of the affairs of 346 b.c., of 
the peace negociations with Philip, and the ruin of the Pho 
cians, in which he justifies his own policy, followed^ by a 
parallel exposing of the conduct of ^Eschines during the same 
period, with sundry digressions into the present consequences 
of this policy, and the pretended friendship of -^schines with 
the Macedonian kings. 

He now turns for the first time to the actual charge,* and 
directs it to be read out, but fastens again upon the statement 
that Ctesiphon's praise of his policy was false, and proceeds to 
refute this charge from a sketch of the history of Greece sub- 
sequent to the affairs of 346. This, with recapitulations, and 
with an account of previous crowns awarded to him, occupies a 
long argument* He then turns back to the legal side of the 
charge, where his case is weakest, and seeks by charges of con- 
fusion, and by quoting precedentsi n which the letter of the law 
was violated, to dispose of this serious difficulty.* He passes 
into a violent personal attack on iEschines' origin and personal 
history, a regular Xoi^opiay such as would hardly have been toler- 
ated even in the Irish Parliament ; ^ and next to the political 
acts which he accuses iEschines of having done for the enemies 
of the cityJ Then he repeats ® the initial solemn prayer to the 
gods, since on previous occasions the people were blind and 
would not see either Philip's ability or the fatal effects of iEs- 
chines' guilt^ There follows the famous narrative of the seiz- 
ure of Elateia by Philip, of the great crisis, and of his own 
acts, justified against iEschines' attacks.*® This narrative is 
concluded by the noble outburst in which he maintains that, 
even had the result been foreseen, no other policy was honour- 
able or possible for imperial Athens — and here follows the 

' §§ 18-31. « §§ 31-52- • §§ 53-9. 

* §§ 60-109. » §§ 110-20. « §§ 1 21-31. 

» §§ 132-140. • § 141. » §§ 142-4. " §§ 145-87. 
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famous adjuration.^ He then continues the narrative np to 
the batUe of Chsronea, which he naturally does not touch, but 
shows how that, even as it turned out, his bold policy was of 
service in obtaining good terms for Athens.* 

The whole remaindo*, though very long, is epilogue. First 
he replies to iEschines' attack that he was an unlucky poHti- 
dan, who brought evil upon those he advised ; he contrasts the 
fortunes of his life with iEschines* low life and adventures — a 
bitter and abusive outburst Then ' he announces that he will 
recapitulate before concluding ; and in the remainder of the 
speech he touches upon almost all the topics already treated, 
throwing in new narrative, and digressions upon the duties of 
an honest politician and the fatal effects of treachery. He ends 
with an eulogy of the great men of old, whom he had fol- 
lowed in spirit, so far as he was able, and with a prayer (as 
he had begun) that the gods may destroy the traitors, and save 
his city from impending dangers. 

§ 525. Even this scanty outline will show the curious and 
variegated pattern in which Demosthenes has woven his great 
masterpiece. He has despised all the ordinary subdivisions by 
which inferior speakers preserve order and regularity in their 
compositions. He passes to and fro, combining apology and 
invective, argument and narrative, by natural transitions and 
in marvellous relief. The feeling which results from reading it 
straight through is (I think) not so much that df conviction, 
as that of being dazzled by the multitude and variety of the 
speaker's matter, and by the general effect which he produces. 
There is no boasting, no vain-glory, and yet never was there 
such sustained and artful recital of personal merit. So, like- 
wise, the contrasted picture of ^schines, though coarsely 
drawn, and not without obscene allusions, is so powerful that 
he has never recovered it in the eyes of posterity. But in 
marked relief to this lower side of the speech is the lofty moral 
tone, the almost Stoic disregard of consequences, the assertion 
that the highest honour, the most enduring success, is the per- 
formance of right actions for their own sake. It was, indeed, 
the only defence possible for a politician whose career had 

" §§ 188-98. « §§ 199-250. » § 27a 
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been disastrous, and whose plans had turned out a failure. 
But, nevertheless, it was the right defence, and as such has 
stamped upon the speech a dignity rarely attained in political 
oratory. 

The extreme complexity and variety of its plan is obviously 
the original idea of the orator, but is doubtless slightly increased 
by the insertion of special replies to special points made by 
-^schines, these replies generally occupying (as Blass remarks) 
the place of excrescences or appendices to the main argu- 
ment This is in itself sufficient to show that Demosthenes 
composed his defence on the general Imes which he knew ^ 
priori^ and which the gossip of the town informed him would 
be taken by ^schines, and afterwards added such special para- 
graphs as seemed required. Whether this was done in the 
actual delivery is more than doubtful. For Demosthenes cer- 
tainly did not hold himself bound to publish the speech as it 
was spoken. In fact, -^schines (as the critics have shown) 
added replies in his speech to points made by Demosthenes, 
which do not now appear in Demosthenes' harangue. But 
how far Greek speakers were able to answer extempore we do 
not know, and most assuredly in the carefully constructed 
orations which we possess, not only the avoidance of hiatus, 
but the alleged regularity of the cola or clauses in each period, 
must have made all such sudden additions easily marked and 
ungainly excrescences. Hence I believe them to have been 
either omitted, or specially worked in, before the oration came 
to be handed over to the cop)dsts. 

But will it be believed that this masterpiece of Greek prose 
has found its Wolf, who insists on cutting it in two, and de- 
claring it the later combination of two inconsistent plans, one 
sketched at the first threatening of the trial, the other actually 
delivered six years after? This is the theory of A. Kirchhoff,^ 
whose essay will no doubt be read with delight by those who 
reject his critical dissection of the Odyssey. For if anything 
could throw general, doubt and suspicion on a man's critical 
judgment, indeed on his critical sanity, it is this attempt to 

' AbhandL Berlin Acad., 1875. 
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demand from a great and perfect work of art the starved logic 
of pedantic syllogisms. ' 

The special editions of this oration, generally accompanied 
by the companion speech of ^schines, are very numerous. 
Weil (Les plaid, pd, de DemosthhUy vol. L Paris, 1877) gives 
us the newest and most careful recensioa The edition of the 
Messrs. Simcox (Oxford, 1372), with iEschines' attack, is a 
very good and satisfactory book. 

We have now concluded our review of the liarangues to 
which Demosthenes owes his great and deserved reputation. 
The speech on the Crown is (with the exception of a couple of 
Letters) the last literary product he has left us, and, as Grote 
has called it, the Epitaphios of Greek Republican liberty. 

§ 526. But we have as yet hardly noticed the large collec- 
tion of court speeches, written in private suits, which are handed 
down to us among his orations, and which have given rise to 
volumes of comment and criticism. To review them in detail 
would be beyond the scope of this work; nor are they, with one 
or two exceptions, equal to the public speeches, or calculated 
to give us a better and clearer view of the orator's art and of 
his style. Indeed, court speeches upon obscure quarrels can 
hardly in any age be called literature, nor is it from this point 
of view that they will ever again be popular. They were in 
tlieir day important studies of how a legal plaint or defence 
should be framed \ they afford many commonplaces and gene- 
ral appeals useful in other cases, and may have been a sort of 
handbook for speech writers. But nowadays they are chiefly 
valuable as a deep fund of materials for reconstructing the 
details of the Attic juridical system, which they discuss from 
all sides. They are, moreover, incidentally, rich sources for 
studying the private life and manners of Athenians in that 
age ; for in the narratives of facts, in the evidence adduced, 
in the personal attacks on character, we have i^etches of life 
and of habits peculiarly fresh and genuine.* 

' Cf. Cicero's judgment, Orator^ c. 38, § 133 : * Ea profecto oratio — at 
major eloquentia non requiratur.* 

* The later chapters of my Social Life in Greece were drawn from this 
unexhausted source ; among other like studies, I may call attention to the 
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For it is remarkable, that though many of these speeches 
have been declared spurious as being unworthy of Demos* 
thenes, hardly any of them have been shown the product of 
a later age, or Uie work of sophists imitating in rhetorical 
exercises the real conflicts at the Attic bar. On the contrary, 
their minute and accurate detail, both in legal and histori- 
cal allusions, prove them to be genuine court speeches, com- 
posed in the age and for the occasion when they profess to 
have been delivered. Accordingly they have been rejected 
merely from deficiencies of style, except, indeed, in the case of 
critics like A. Schafer, whose objections are based on the moral 
ground, that he does not believe Demosthenes capable of 
sophistically advocating certain unsound claims. This latter 
ground especially applies to the speeches for Apollodorus, 
whom Demosthenes had vehemently attacked in one of the 
ablest and bitterest of his court speeches, on behalf of Phor- 
tnion. The charge, however, of having corruptly changed sides 
as an advocate openly brought by iEschines, was not formally 
denied by Demosthenes, and was generally believed in ancient 
times, so that any rejection of such speeches on moral pre- 
sumptions must be regarded as uncritical, and opposed to com- 
mon sense. 

It is considered a remarkable coincidence of evidence, and 
a perfect proof of spuriousness among the Germans, that £en- 
seler, starting from the merely external test of the avoidance of 
hiatus, and A. Schafer, who quite independently examines the 
speeches on sesthetical and moral grounds, should come to 
proximate conclusions in their rejection of particular works. 
But in the first place they do not always agree, and in the next 
it seems to me that the same revision which removed the hia- 
tus would also remove faults in rythm, clumsinesses of transi- 
tion, and inconclusive arguments. Thus the researches of both 
scholars would only result in proving that some of Demos- 
second volume of Messrs. Paley and Sandys' private orations of Demos- 
thenes ; and, above all, to the striking and picturesque study of bankers and 
banking, sketched from the history of the Bank of Pasion Phormion <Sr-* 
C(^., in these orations, by M. G. Perrot {jRevtu des Deux Mondes for 
Nov. 15, 1873). 
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thenes' speeches were more logical, powerful, and carefully 
composed than others, and to the latter class belong most 
of the works they have declared spurious. When Diony- 
sius and the ancients felt a speech to be spurious^ I cede to 
their far keener appreciation \ * when the modems object, I do 
not feel persuaded, except they can show strong internal 
grounds, such, as the avoidance of all historical detail, and the 
servile imitation of a known model, which we find (for example) 
in the two speeches against Aristogaton, But here Dionysius, 
of course, was not at fault 

§ 527. The simplest and best of all the ' private orations ' is 
doubtless that against Conon, in an action for an aggravated 
assault In this, as in very few of his works, the orator occupies 
himself with simple narrative, and a sketch of the dissolute life of 
Conon and his aristocratic set ; the subject is one quite fit for 
Lysias, but though all the critics praise Demosthenes' narra- 
tive as superior in strength and even in ethos, I cannot see in 
it the genuine and unaffected grace of the older master.^ Per- 
haps more celebrated is the speech for Fhormion, to whom the 
celebrated banker Pasion had bequeathed his wife (a common 
Attic practice) and his banking business, with the guardianship 
of his children. The eldest son, Apollodorus, an extravagant 
man, quarrelled with Phormion about the inheritance, but pre- 
sently compromised his differences. When he again, however, 
attacked Phormion, the accused brought a demurrer {trapa- 
yfm(l>ri)y and so spoke first, showing that the former compromise 
was a legal bar to any action, but for safety's sake going care- 
fully into the rights of the case. The present speech is a 
(Tvvriyopiay or supporting speech by some friend of Phormion. 
The narrative, the argument, and the replies to Apollodorus 
are combined in Demosthenes' manner, and, indeed, here if 
anywhere, he succeeds in the ethos, and draws his client as an 
honest man of business, opposed to a worthless, vain, and noisy 
spendthrift 

* This appears to be Mr. Jebb*s judgment, in his excellent article on 
Demostkenes in the Encydop, Btitann.y but he nevertheless defers to A. 
Schafer*s opinion on the speech against Macartahis. 

^ Cf. the excellent analysis of this speech by M. Perrot, in the Repue 
des Deux Motides for June 15, 1873, pp. 946 sq. 
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The first speech against Stephamis, whidyis xertiiiSK.gen- i j 
ume, is happily a sort of reply on the side of A|<QJJo4orus,i^ho 
sued Stephanus for having given false evidence in tne^al ccni- ^ 
ceming the establishment of Pasion*s will Thus tho(igfi'T)e- /» 
mosthenes did an immoral act in pleading on diflferent si^s ^ 
in the same quarrel, we have learned by this means a great deal^ 
about an interesting case. The struggles of Demosthenes 
panegyrists to get rid of this evidence against their hero are 
summed up by Blass,* whose conclusion I have adopted. 

§ 528. Among the other speeches rejected, because there is 
too much hiatus either between the vowels or tlie proofs, because 
the dates are supposed later than the epoch during which De- 
mosthenes wrote court speeches, or because the arguments are, 
in the opinion of the Germans, not sound enough or acute 
enough for the great orator, there are several which seemed 
genuine, and good specimens of his eloquence, to Dionysius, 
and which liberal critics will hesitate to condemn 5 for we 
should now have given up that veneration for destructive criti- 
cism which is often rashly felt for a new acquaintance. 

Thus the excellent speech against Callippus is rejected by 
Schafer and Blass because no long interval can be proved to 
have elapsed since the death of Pasion (370 B.C.) and the case 
before us, which was therefore tried before Demosthenes wrote 
any speeches. These chronological inferences are extremely 
doubtful ; in fact, delays in Attic law were rather the rule than 
the exception, and to base upon them the spuriousness of a work 
sustained by its own merits, and by consistent tradition, seems 
to me regular Teutonism in reasoning. But no sooner is it 
determined that ApoUodorus' affairs were not argued by Demos- 
thenes than the critics at once discover all sorts of feeblenesses 
and follies in a speech which would be shown full of beauty 
and of force if they thought it genuine. The same remarks will 
apply, I think, to two other sets of three speeches rejected 
even by Blass : first, the speeches against MacartatuSy O/ym- 
piodorus and LacrituSy two of which are cited by Dionysius as 
good specimens of Demosthenes* ethos ; next, those against 

» pp. 412-13. 
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Apaturius^ Phormion (quite a different person from the client 
of the speech in behalf of Phormion)^ and Dionysodorus. In the 
case of any of them there is, however, some possibility that a 
clever pupil or imitator may have written under the advice and 
with the revision of the master. Such a production would be 
now quite undistinguishable from a lesser, or careless, or un- 
revised, work of the orator himself. 

There are not more than nine as to which the arguments of 
the sceptics seem to me of real weight ; but when we reach a 
certain boundary line, or balance of probabilities, the decision 
becomes very difficult, if not impossible. It is perhaps best 
to refer, in conclusion, to the results reached by Blass,^ to which 
I do not subscribe, but which will show the reader the most 
recent state of the controversy in Germany. 

§ 529. There remain two epideictic speeches, iks&EpitaphioSj 
or funeral speech, and the Erotikos, or tract in praise and 
exhortation of the fair Epicrates. The latter is so essentially 
Isocratic in form and composition, that we wonder how it 
ever came to be attributed to Demosthenes. The Funeral 
speech is supposed to be that delivered on the slain at 
Chaeronea, and is really, in outward form, of the school o 
Demosthenes ; but is a poor performance,* full of over-dressed 
conceits, and has never been able to deceive critics as to its 
spuriousness. The writer shows more acquaintance with Plato's 
Mmexenus than with any of the other extant models. 

§ 530. Far more interesting is the collection oi proems^ or 
introductions to piblic harangues, fifty-six in number, which 
have been raised, by separating some of them into parts, to 
the number of sixty-two. These commonplaces are in several 

* p. 526. He acknowledges eleven public harangues, and eight court 
speeches on public aflFairs ; then seven private orations of an early, and 
seven from a later period. This gives a total of thirty-three genuine 
speeches. He furthermore classifies the spurious speeches into those by 
contemporary authors, by the school of Demosthenes, and by the writer 
who composed for Apollodorus. Weil, a greater linguistic critic, acknow- 
ledges the speech against Olympiodorus, and others which Blass rejects. 

* I observe that Spengel {Trans. Munich Acad, for 1863) is not indis- 
posed to accept it as genuine, though confessedly below the average of 
Demosthenes' works. 
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cases identical with the openings of the earlier speeches of 
Demosthenes (up to 350 b.c.), but show no traces of any of 
his later and more famous harangues. Had a rhetor or later 
collector been here at work, such an avoidance would be in- 
conceivable ; and therefore the collection is to be referred (in 
spite of Schafer and Dobree) to about the year 349 rc., and 
to the great orator himself. In form— in the observance of 
rythm and avoidance of hiatus — all these proems agree with 
those confessedly used by Demosthenes. About one half of 
them refer to special occasions ; the rest are perfectly general 
introductions, intended to excite the interest of the audience 
and to obtain a fair hearing for the speaker. But they, are 
strictly commonplaces, and seek to gain attention not by put- 
ting things in a new and startling way, or by striking some sud- 
den and exciting chord of sympathy, but by the careful and 
well-rounded expression of some sound common-sense consi- 
deratioa As such they are not very well suited for the use of 
the modem orator, though showing clearly how strict and con- 
servative was the taste of the so-called ochlocracy of Athens. 

§ 531. As regards the Letters of Demosthenes, which dose 
the long catalogue of his works, it has hitherto been the usual 
fashion to reject them as spurious in composition, but to use 
them as historical materials, on account of the important and 
apparently accurate information they contain about the orator's 
exile. ^ 

The genuineness has lately been defended (at least as re- 
gards most of them) with great ingenuity by Blass. They had 

' The genuineness of the dcx:uments inserted in the speeches has also 
of late years been generally impugned, and in many cases they have been 
proved the ignorant compilations of a later age. Nevertheless, the whole- 
sale scepticism regarding them which was growing up has been consider- 
ably checked by the discovery of some of them on marble, especially those 
cited in the speech against Macartatus, which so many critics think 
spurious. Hence the conclusion of Weil (in the preface to his edition of 
the speeches) is the just one — that we can lay down no general law, but 
must test each alleged document on its own merits. Some are certainly 
false, some apparently genuine ; the majority are very doubtful. But 
this is not a literary question. Cf. H. Sauppe in the 25<^h Fhilolog, Ver- 
sammlungt Leipzig, 1868. 
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been assumed spurious by Westermann, who was followed, with- 
out argument, by Schafer,* and, what is far more important, by 
Grote, who was no sceptic in such matters, but who will not 
even * use them as historical sources, which Schafer does. Blass * 
accepts the second and third, holds the first and the sixth to be 
doubtful (though the former maybe in substance genuine), and 
rejects the fourth. No. 5 is of no consequence. He shows that 
the writer possessed accurate knowledge of obscure details, and 
that, moreover, both his politics and his composition correspond 
with those of Demosthenes. He concludes that the onus pro- 
bandi lies on the sceptics, and makes out a very reasonable 
case. Without venturing to decide the question, in which, how- 
ever, I sympathise with Blass, I will only point out how signally 
German critics have their sesthetical judgments controlled by 
their critical conclusions, and in consequence how utterly un- 
safe they are as to questions of style. Westermann, having 
made up his mind that the letters were spurious, discovers that 
he is guided by their ' thoroughly un-Demosthenic composition, 
their senile verbosity, their unworthy complaining of misfortune, 
their obtrusive boastfiilness, their want of argument,' &c. 
Blass, who decides them to be genuine, finds their self-praise 
moderate and in good taste, their logic thoroughly convincing, 
their bitter complaints the natural voice of a sensitive and re- 
fined nature, their patriotism noble and affecting ! 

§ 532. After this long review of special works, we may 
sum up our estimate by some general remarks. All critics are 
agreed that, as in the writings of Isocrates, so in those of 
Demosthenes, the greatest elaboration and conscious finish 
were apparent ; we know that the orators of that age regarded 
themselves as artists, who competed with poets, painters, and 
sculptors in tlie production of permanent masterpieces, of 
models for the imitation of lesser men. Hence the form of a 
Greek oration is a matter of widely different importance from 

' Schafer has since {Neiie Jahrb, for 1877, pp. 161, sq.) given his argu- 
ments, and strongly supported Westermann's view ; Blass has replied 
{IHd. pp. 541, sq.), but I cannot see that the case has become clearer. 
I still adhere, though without much confidence, to the side of Blass. 

* xii. 406, note. ' pp. 383, sqq. 
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that of modem speeches. Even if the ideas were common- 
place, or at least, not new, a Greek orator could attain the 
highest praise by the arrangement of his argument, the choice 
of words, and of the constructions in which he put them. 
Hence the frequent use of commonplaces, such as the proems 
of Demosthenes, in which some frequently occiuring thought 
was shaped into a proper expression, in which it might be 
always produced, without offending the audience by its repe- 
tition. Moreover, as speeches seem to have been mostly com- 
mitted to memory, such commonplaces were of no small 
assistance to the speaker, like the repetitions in the Homeric 
poems. As all art, and more especially Greek art, so Greek 
oratory was subject to rules, which were not lightly trans- 
gressed ; it was based on precedents, which were altered or 
extended slowly, and protected with great jealousy. The per- 
fection of such a speaker as Demosthenes consisted, there- 
fore, partly in his adherence to the tradition of his predecessors; 
partly in the wise and cautious innovations whereby he raised 
his eloquence to a higher level. 

§ 533* First, then, as regards his choice ofwordsy while adher- 
ing generally to the traditions of Lysias and Isocrates, it was re- 
marked that he increased his vocabulary in strength by the 
admission of many common words and exclamations, which 
they would have considered beneath their proper dignity, but 
which give him both greater variety and greater force. Such are 
his drdpwTrioyy lafifieiotjiayoCf 6 ^eiyay uiravy vil Aia, and many 
other terms, especially of abuse, which prevent him from being 
cited as a master of Attic purity, but which must have added to 
the force and homeliness of his language. We have reason to 
believe that his actual speeches contained more of these expres- 
sions than we now find in our texts ; for some were expunged 
during revision by the author ; others rejected by rhetoricians as 
improper and undignified. These coarser expressions are to 
be found rather in his court speeches (even in public cases) 
than in his public harangues, which are remarkable for their 
dignity and calmness of expression. Indeed, nothing can give 
us a higher impression of the assembled Attic population than 
the eloquence which best succeeded with them. But in his 
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court speeches he is in every respect freer, using vulgarisms 
and trite proverbs when he thinks them effective. Far rarer 
are poetical expressions in any of his speeches. His close 
study of Thucydides shows itself in his choice of certain ab- 
stract forms, such as the crowding together of infinitives with 
articles, which is very obtrusive in some speeches, and the use 
of neuter adjectives substantively, such as to tC^v Oe&y fffziy 
€Vfi€fiQ^ These toumures de phrase make some of his early 
speeches, for example, that on tfu Symmories^ as obscure as the 
speeches of Thucydides. On the other hand, the use of the 
plural of abstract nouns, like irtpiovaiat, is on the model of 
Isoorates. His metaphors are not frequent ; they are chosen 
from familiar objects, and are thus not poetical in our sense, 
but are very striking, and always tersely put, often in a 
single word. His similes are accordingly very rare. In the 
great third Philippic there are six to be found ; in the equally 
great speech on the Chersonese there are none. Ever3rwhere we 
wonder at the simplicity and brevity of his diction, no idea 
ever being repeated which does not give balance to a period ; 
and most of these exceptions are removed by rejectinp^, with 
Cobet, the second and otiose expression. Indeed, we must 
again repeat that Demosthenes in his first draughts, or original 
compositions, did not approach the perfection and beauty of 
form which his speeches ultimately attained, and that it was 
through conscious and painful revision that he introduced 
their more subde beauties. This is frequently alluded to by 
the ancients, not excepting his contemporaries, who said his 
compositions smelt of the lamp ; it is also shown clearly by 
modem critics, like Blass, who point to speeches of which 
parts have been elaborated and the rest left in the original 

form. 

§ 534. But this after-polishing applies less to his words than 

to the rules as to hiatus and rythm^ which have been analysed 

with minute care by Benseler and by Blass. As to hiatus, it 

appears that Demosthenes began by following pretty strictly the 

practice of Isocrates, and not permitting final and initial vowels 

to come together, even when separated by a pause, except in 

such words as 5 and KaL This is the case up to about 357, or 
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the period which embraces the first speech relating to public 
affairs (that on the trierarcKs crown). But even during this 
period, some of his speeches show less care than others, pro- 
bably in the revision ; and afterwards we find that he refused 
to be bound by these fetters, and allowed himself greater 
liberty. At the close of a colon or clause, he no longer avoided 
the hiatus, any more than the tragic poets did at the end of a 
verse. How far elision and crasis prevailed in pronunciation, 
and diminished the apparent cases which we find, cannot now 
be determined. But after articles, relatives, and such frequent 
words as £X£/, fiivroty &a, initial vowels are fireely admitted. The 
exact law which he followed seems nowhere stated. Cicero 
says he avoided the * concourse of vowels ' magna ex parte. 
Later rhetors seem to understand only the Isocratic law. 

Passing to rythm, Blass has enounced the law that Demos- 
thenes avoids the collocation of more than two short syllables, 
just as is done by the poets in tragic trimeters — a law of which 
he asserts that no trace is to be found in any of the previous 
prose writers. He thinks that the immediate followers of 
Demosthenes observed it, but that presently it was lost In 
Plato especially Blass finds frequent crowds of short syllables, 
thus proving, as he thinks, that Demosthenes' law was a deli- 
berate removal of his style from that of polished conversation. 
The reader who desires to go into the minute details of this 
theory, its apparent exceptions, and the evidence for it, should 
consult Blass' statement.^ He says it is used so concurrently 
with the avoidance of hiatus, that spurious or unrevised pas- 
sages show a parallel negligence of both, and he applies them 
throughout to determine the question of genuineness. 

§ 535' There follows a long and intricate discussion on the 
structure of Demosthenes' periods, which were known to be 
divided into KGiXay or members, and which were, according to 
critics old and new, arranged symmetrically, so as to produce a 
harmonious effect like that of the odes of Pindar. But while the 
best old critics, who speak fully and constantly about Demos- 
thenes — I mean especially Dionysius and Cicero — often in- 
deed praise his rythm and his periods for their harmony and their 

* pp. ioo-4« 
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structure, yet never give us any special rules, or any definite 
analysis of his procedure, modem critics have striven to pene- 
trate into the secrets of his composition, and tell us what laws 
he adopted to produce his great effects. That these laws pro- 
duced a certain avoidance of hiatus is certain, proving a rule of 
oratory expressly discovered and used by Isocrates. That they 
also resulted in the rythmical rule set up by Blass seems 
true, after the evidence he has adduced ; but I cannot see it so 
clearly as to assert that this rule is not the accidental, or 
at least unconscious result of some more subtle and purely 
aesthetic canons, which the orator never taught, and probably 
could not teach, his pupils. This I think is the fair inference 
to draw from Blass' own admission, that all observance of such 
rythm disappears as soon as he comes to speeches distincdy 
posterior to Demosthenes in date. In other words, the revision 
of the master pointed out offences against a very delicate sub- 
jective taste to which his pupils deferred, but as there was no 
canon laid down, or perhaps possible, the secret was lost with 
the artist who alone could apply it 

The case seems to me equally strong as regards the question 
of larger composition, that of the arrangement of jcwXa, or 
clauses, wherewith Demosthenes is said to have produced a 
sense of harmony by a symmetrical disposition. For this the 
reader should consult Blass's arrangement of the beginning of 
the Crown oration, according to his h)rpothesis.^ 

* Op. cit. pp. 560-1, Proetn^ §§ 1-8 : 

§§1-2 §§3-4 §§5-6 §§7-8 

KCtfXa ic»A.a kShKol Ku\a 

32 I 23 I 33 44 I 35 I 53 24 | 4 | 4 | 42 2222 | 2222 

arlxot 16 xrrlxoi 24 arlxoi 24 orixoi 16 

This looks wonderfully S3niinietrical; but if the reader will turn back to the 
text printed by Blass on p. 529, he will see how arbitrary the determin- 
ing of each colon is. In fact, the old rhetors, as Blass tells us, could not 
agree about it. Some are long, some short, and hardly any are clearly 
determined by either the sense or the construction. To print the passage 
would occupy too much space. Cf. the article on Stichonietry and Colo^ 
tnetry by Blass in the Rhiin, Mus, for 1869 (p. 524), followed up in 
his account of Demosthenes, pp. 105, sq. The question at issue is this : 
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But when we come to enquire by what laws Blass determines 
the beginning and end of each member, we find no satisfactory 
test in his long and intricate discussion ^ except the occurrence 
of a strong hiatus, which was seldom allowed within a «:w\ov. 
As to the rest his arrangements are capricious and often im- 
natural, nor do I think that another scholar, acting indepen- 
dently, and without a desire to produce a sjnnmetrical result, 
would bring out the same divisions. I do not even think that a 
recovery of the analysis by the orator of Rhodes, who divided the 
speech against Philifs Letter into icwXa according to the number 
given in (then) old MSS., and professedly derived from De- 
mosthenes himself, would help us much. For in the first place 
this speech, being spurious, would not give us the real practice 
of Demosthenes, but a mere imitation by what Blass himself 
determines to be * a poor successor, who did not follow the 
rythmical rule. The analysis of the proem on the Crown 
by Lachares, which is still extant, dates firom the 5th century 
A.D., and has, I suspect, no authority. Nor do I think with 
Blass that these indications are at all sufficient to prove that the 
arix^i noted at the end oi our oldest MS. mean metrical or 
rythmical KGika and not mere lines found in an older copy. 
It is confessed that even the best of the older rhetors had no 
certain traditions, or fixed rules about the matter, for Cicero 
and Dionysius always confine themselves to generalities; Her- 
mogenes and Aristeides even contradict one another.^ 

In the face of these difficulties, I think we may abandon as 
hopeless the attempt to measure out the symmetries of Demos- 
thenes with plummet line, and must content ouselves to believe 
that, like his great predecessors and successors in the art, he 
worked out his speeches by constant reference either to the 
taste of his audience — in this case a very critical and competent 
one — or to that delicate taste which he had produced in 
his own mind by constant and anxious meditation on older 

whether the number of ftrixoi given at the end of each speech in some old 
MSS. is the number of mere lines in the speech, as written in even columns, 
or whether the lines represented originally cola of various length, of which 
the sum is given. 

* pp. 105, sq. * p. 347. » Blass, p. 105, note. 

15* 
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models, on their perfections, and on their deficiencies in regard 
to the advanced requirements of his age. 

§ 536. It is fjEu: more interesting and more practical to examine 
the featmres wherein we can still securely judge the orator, and 
explain how he attained his preeminence. Not that there does 
not still remain considerable difficulty. For when we consider 
what not only scholars, but statesmen and modem speakers have 
noticed, that in Demosthenes we have a man who produced the 
greatest results ever attained in his art, without great natural 
gifts, or good voice, or a commanding presence, without being a 
philosopher, without any broad generalisations which could af- 
fect future ages, without ornament m the modem sense, with- 
out any pathetic scenes, without any real wit — in fact, without 
attracting either the thinkers or the sensitive natures whom 
Plato and Aristophanes can fascinate, we are still disposed to 
be incredulous, and to require some clear and definite solution 
of so mysterious a problem. 

The old rhetors are very far indeed from giving us any 
adequate account of these things. But what they tell us is 
interesting and instmctive as to tlie facts of the case. The 
theory of Dionysius is that Demosthenes consciously combined 
all the perfections of his predecessors, choosing the terseness 
and pathos of Thucydides, the grace and ethos of Lysias, the 
harmony and skilful disposirion of Isocrates, and working them 
up into a mixed style, which embraced all these perfections. 
Of course no great genius was ever a mere eclectic, but what 
is really to be here inferred is the extraordinary variety of Demos- 
thenes, in whose work could be found passages emulating all 
these writers in theu: peculiar strong points. Nor does this 
variety apply exclusively either to the form or to the matter of his 
speeches ; it interpeneftrates both thoroughly. Thus his choice 
of words was at one time grand and dignified, at another so 
homely as to be almost coarse. His periods were at one time 
splendid constructions of such complexity and intricacy as to 
astonish the hearer, at another they were mere loosely con- 
nected clauses, like the easy narratives of Herodotus. Nay 
even the arguments are never, so to speak, sustained and 
methodical, but he passes from point to point, anticipates for a 
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moment, then recapitulates, recounts facts and then expounds 
arguments ; in fact, plays all round his subject so as to present 
every aspect of it in ciuious and varied succession. 

It is accordingly a constant remark of the old critics that 
he not only used the figures of thought of older orators more 
frequently, but added several of his own, which they never 
dared to use. He used anaphora, anastrophe, systrqphe — they 
enumerate nearly twenty of them-r— in the way of repeating 
words at the opening of his clauses, of imagining questions put 
by objectors, of questioning himself, and so forth. But what 
seemed new in him was the frequent use of aposiopesis, and the 
use of exclamations, especially at the end of an indignant sen- 
tence. Two of these, which must have had a most stinging 
effect, are very frequently quoted.* 

This vivacity of making his oration almost a familiar dia- 
logue, and of bursting out into exclamation, was an unheard- 
of liberty according to the old traditions of Greek eloquence. 
His action, in delivery corresponded to it, and shocked the 
old school. For while even ^schines, with his fine voice and 
prepossessing appearance, stood up (as his statue still repre- 
sents him) keeping his hand hidden in the folds of his cloak, 
and spoke with dignified calmness, we hear that Demosthenes 
contorted his figure, laid his hand across his forehead so as to 
affect the attitude of sudden reflection, often raised his voice 
to a scream, and even turned round and round on the bema 
in his excitement These things carried away the lower public, 
but were always reprehended by artistic critics. In fact, De- 
mosthenes' action was as new and startling on the bema as 
Mr. Irving's Hamlet has been on our stage, and it was a long 
time before critics could come to confess that the new and 
vehement style of the young politician had great and enduring 
merit. 

§ 537- If we examine what modem students have added 
to the somewhat barren criticism of the classical theorists, we 
may contrast with the liveliness and variety, which they have 

' {^And. 78) : &\X' 'AySpoTfwv ijuTv rrofiveiuv imcrKtvatrr-fis, *AydpoTi(ov & 
7^ jcol 0€oi {Aristocr, 210): vvv ^ 7r6\ts eis im-npirov trxw^ f^^ '^^^^ '»'po<- 
\4l\vde kclL XapiZrifiov €« xph tppovpuv fiov\€^€rai, Xapldrifiov otfxoi. 
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described as * figures of thought/ a certain remarkable persist- 
ence in urging the main point, which makes him never forget 
his object amid all the changes and momentary digressions of 
his eloquence. He was fax too subtle a student of human 
nature to lecture in definite heads, like a Scotch preacher. If 
he has a scheme with subdivisions, he almost always conceals 
them by such natiu^ and easy transitions that he leads on his 
hearer insensibly from point to point But never does he 
digress from his real subject, and his aflfected episode is often 
his most insidious and telling argument 

All this subtlety and even astuteness of advocacy, which does 
not shrink at times from distorting facts and wilfully dealing in 
fallacies, is combined with that peculiar dignity and reticence 
in emotion which have secured him the sympathy of strange 
generations of mea For he never strains his pathos ; however 
seductive or striking a picture may come before him, he never 
turns aside to paint it in detail, like the orators of the present 
day. He suggests it with a burning sentence, a brief clause, 
nay, with a single word, and passes on his way. It is parti- 
cularly remarked by the modems how quiet and sedate are his 
conclusions, as if the Attic audience objected to be released 
in high excitement, and in a moment of strong emotion. 
Hence the orator, like the tragic poet, was expected to calm 
his hearers, and close with an appeal to reason and common 
sense.* He never uses a simile for its beaut)', but always for 
its effect in illustration, and hence borrows it from the affairs 
of ordinary life. Whatever license he may have allowed himself 
in his actual delivery, he reduced all pathetic digressions, 
when he came to revise his speeches, to a very minimum, and 
so produces on us an impression of, serious earnest, to which 
I can quote no modern parallel This is perhaps the strongest 
feature in his 'thoughts that breathe, and words that bum.' 
And together with this redhot eamestness, there is, on the 
whole, a moral splendour about him, which raises him above 
all his contemporaries. It is of course ridiculous to assert that 
he was a Stoic in his philosophy, that he was so Quixotic a po- 

' The extant speech of Lycurgus offers a remarkable exception to this 
rule. 
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litician as to a'dvocate from the bema the doing of right for 
its own sake, apart from consequences. He plainly enough, 
in his Hellenic harangues, lays down self-preservation by the 
weakening of neighbour states as the real basis of Athenian 
politics. He was quite ready to call in the Persian king, 
the hereditary enemy of all Hellenedom, to join with the 
Greeks agjainst the newer and more dangerous, though semi- 
Hellenic oppressor. But, nevertheless, he had large views of 
Athenian greatness and responsibilities; be grasped the idea of 
great sacrifices for great national ends ; he advocated the cause 
of liberty and of culture against despotism ; he soared above 
the petty quarrels of individual states to an imperial policy. 
These wider thoughts made him the exponent of more than 
Attic policy, of other than Athenian conflicts. 

His unattractive presence, his unsocial temper, and his early 
difficulties, while they prevented a ready recognition of his 
genius, were perhaps strong contributing elements to its growth 
and pecuhar complexion. For genius he developed, though 
attained by labour, and decked with artifice. Nor will any 
number of subsidiary causes explain to us his success. 

But while he added more perhaps than any other great man 
in history to his natural powers by labour and energy, there 
was one gift he received from fortune, without which he could 
not have risen to his true position. He lived in a great histori- 
cal crisis; he grew up to take part in a momentous struggle, 
which brought out all his eloquence in the vital cause of Hellenic 
freedom. The force and the subtlety of his unarmed words 
were pitted against the phalanx and the gold of one of the 
ablest monarchs in history. To have been overcome after a 
long and glorious struggle for such a cause, to have stood forth 
to speak the mighty epitaph on the tomb of departed liberty, 
was indeed a fortune worthy of no ordinary genius. The trials 
of his later years forced firom him the bitter reflection, that 
were he again offered, with his acquired experience, the way to 
the bema or to the tomb, he would not hesitate to choose the 
latter. But had he been able to look beyond the present life, 
and see that the one meant lasting dignity and renown, and 
the other eternal oblivion, he might have justified his first 
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choice by his own noble words, and cried out that he had not 
erred — no, not by the heroes that fought at Marathon and Sala- 
mis, and all the brave men whom a grateful posterity has hon- 
oured with a public tomb, the monument of their valour and 
their worth ! 

§ 538. The external history of his text b dearer than that of 
most Greek authors. It is plain, from the condition in which we 
find speeches like that against Madias^ that many of them were 
not edited by Demosthenes himself, but by pupils and ad- 
mirers, possibly by his nephew Demochares, on whose proposal 
his name was honoured and his descendants distinguished, but 
not till forty years after his death. The German critics find, 
even in some of the speeches they reject, the delicate laws of 
rythm and hiatus observed according to the model of the 
master, and they infer from this that he was practically the head 
of a school. But I think all we know of the man tells against 
such a theory, and suggests (as has already been argued) that 
most of these lesser works were probably unrevised composi- 
tions of his own. The collection which we possess, though 
some nine titles are mentioned which are now lost,* is in the 
main that of the Alexandrian Callimachus, a learned man and a 
scholar, who was not likely to class a notoriously inferior work 
in the list Yet he seems to have been easier of faith than his 
successors. 

Polybius speaks of Demosthenes with great respect, but 
probably as a politician. Cicero constantly alludes to him, and 
places him as an orator above all other models. Indeed 
Cicero's rhetorical writings are often the best commentary on his 
great predecessor, though he evidently knew nothing definite 
concerning the subtler laws of his composition. But Quintilian, 
and Plutarch, and Origen,* though confessing his greatness as 
a speaker, seem quite convinced by their historical materials 
that he was not an honest or a worthy man.' Nevertheless, 

• It is noticed that the geographer Agatharchides and Rutilius Lupus 
have many quotations* from Demosthenes not found in our texts, and ap- 
parently not from any var3ring recension of extant speeches (Blass, p. 59). 

« All quoted by Blass, p. 47. 

• "With this judgment very few modems are agreed. I find an estimate 
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Stoics like Pansetius justly recommended his speeches as a 
good moral study on account of their lofty tone. It was 
through the rhetoricians that he was ultimately rehabilitated. 
Caecilius and Dionysius both wrote largely upon him, and the 
first letter to Ammaeus of the latter is an elaborate eulogy of 
the * wonderful eloquence of Demosthenes.' From this tract, 
and from Dionysius' incidental allusions in discussing other 
Greek orators, we discover that the critics of the day had begun 
to reject many works as spurious, and that the catalogue only 
included about forty-four of the extant speeches. As to mere 
copies of the text, we do not hear much from Dionysius. But 
it appears that the 'Arrticiara, or copies written by a certain 
Atticus, were thought of peculiar value, as Lucian tells us, 
who speaks of him as a contemporary.* Among the Greek 
rhetors of the Roman schools, comparisons of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, of Demosthenes and ^schines, and other such 
essays became common ; and from the many monographs 
or inrofivrifiaTa they composed, were brought together the body 
of scholia, which have reached us under the name of Ulpian, 
and in which (together with allusions in Sutdas and Photius) we 
find at least twenty-five authors of such works quoted. The 
tract on the Sublime is perhaps the only one which gives us the 
sesthetic criticisms of this age. The author's judgments on 
Demosthenes are sound and clear. But though Ulpian is 
said to have been a rhetor of the third century a.d., we 
find fourth century authors quoted in his scholia, so that his 
own work may not have extended beyond the public orations, 

of the orator in consonance with it in Mr. Simcox*s excellent preface to 
the edition of the speeches on the Crown^ with all of which I would agree, 
except that he gives some credence to the attacks on Demosthenes charg- 
ing him with unchastity. These the whole man's life, and his portrait 
statue, forbid us to believe. Among the Germans, I find that L. Spengel, 
in his articles on Demosthenes' harangues, has taken an independent 
course, and does not fall down and worship the orator's character as well 
as his eloquence. But Spengel has found many opponents, and only a 
stray follower in A.Weidner. The question of Demosthenes' incorruptibility 
will recur in connection with the accusations of Hypereides. 
* Adv, indoct. I. 
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the rest being the collection of Zosimus, or some such person. 
They are pretty full on the first twenty-four orations, very poor 
on the rest, but are, unfortunately, almost all on rhetorical 
points, and tell us little of the history or politics with which the 
text is concerned. Our best arguments are ascribed to Liba- 
nius, but there are often found more prolix arguments by other 
rhetors. 

§ 539. Bihliographical, When we emerge from the Middle 
Ages we find a rich store of MSS., several Italian ones being 
as old as the eleventh century (the Marcian F perhaps even 
from the tenth), and one of them written by the same hand 
as the famous Ravennas of Aristophanes. But they are all 
completely thrown into the shade by the Parisian S, of the 
tentli century, which is now recognised as the proper basis of 
the text, and probably taken from an Attican copy, whereas 
the rest are all the vulgar (Sij/iw^cic), considerably interpolated. 
But from these latter (especially the Marcian F, saec. x. or 
xi.) Aldus printed his Demosthenes in 1504. He also printed 
Ulpian's scholia in 1503. All the later editions up to the pre- 
sent generation followed this recension, merely adding collations 
of MSS. of the same class. Now at last the Zurich editors, 
Dindorf, Bekker, and Cobet, have shown the enormous value 
of the codex S, which has been most thoroughly and mi- 
nutely collated for the edition of H. Weil (two volumes have 
appeared), but also for the texts prepared by these scho- 
lars. The work of commenting on Demosthenes is so varied 
and extensive, that except Weil's volumes, which already em- 
brace most of the important speeches, and Redantz on the 
speeches regarding Philip, no general edition can be recom- 
mended for exegesis. The best texts are Bekker's (second 
edition, Leipzig, 1854-5), G. Dindorfs (with the scholia, nine 
volumes Oxon, 1846-51), and VoemeFs (second edition, Paris, 
1868) ; special editions of separate speeches are innumerable, 
and the best have been mentioned separately in the foregoing 
chapter. The English translations of Demosthenic orations, 
especially of that on the Crown, are very numerous, the latest 
being that of Sir R. Collier. Leland's, of the last century, has 
a deservedly high repute. The myriad newer literature on 
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Demosthenes (up to 1877) will be found catalogued in the 
thirty-seventh volume of the Philologus^ pp. 676, sq. Little 
can ever be added, save in the way of criticism, to the ex- 
haustive histories of A. Schafer and F. Blass, from which I 
have borrowed materials throughout. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE ORATORS CONTEMPORARY WITH DEMOSTHENES. 

§ 540. Demosthenes was only the greatest among a con- 
stellation of great speakers, of whom we have sufficient remains 
to justify the high praise accorded to them by the Greek his- 
torians of rhetoric. If in fact they were not all judged by the 
severe test of comparison with Demosthenes, we should pro- 
nounce most of them as quite first-rate in their department 
of literature ; in some respects, indeed, their less studied com- 
position is more congenial to modem taste than the thoroughly 
professional eloquence of their great rival 

We naturally begin with -^schines, marked out by his 
life as the special antagonist to Demosthenes. Little would 
be known of him but for this circumstance, and that little again 
has been obscured and perverted by the unsparing and reckless 
vituperation of Demosthenes. But it is almost ridiculous how 
the extant Lives of -^schines gravely repeat the calumnies of 
the de Corona^ as if they were historical truth, while the equally 
well-founded countercharges of -^schines against Demosthenes 
are generally set down at their proper value. However, this 
vulgar habit of personal Xothpla compelled orators to make 
counter-statements showing their own antecedents, and to 
these, when unrefuted by their adveiisaries, we are bound to 
assign most weight, as they probably only err by omission, not 
by deliberate falsification. 

The sketch of ApoUonius (prefixed to the texts) is more 
honest than the rest, in appending to Demosthenes' scurrilities 
the facts stated bv ^schines himself in his own defence. ^ His 

> wfpl wapaxpefffi. §§ 78, 147, 168. 
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father, Atrometus, who was in court, at the age of ninety-four, 
when this case was pleaded (344-3 b.c), was a respectable but 
poor citizen of the deme of the Kothokidse,* who, before he lost 
his property owing to the Peloponnesian war, was a private 
citizen and an athlete, then was exiled in the days of the Thirty, 
and served as a mercenary soldier in Asia. He belonged, says 
^schines, to a clan which had the same family worship and 
altars as the Eteoboutadae, from whose family the priestess of 
Athene Polias was chosen. Atrometus returned from Corinth 
with the exiles under Thrasybulus, and being poor began to 
make his livelihood as a schoolmaster. He had married Glau- 
cothea, the daughter of Glaucus of the deme Achamse, apparently 
of respectable family. The orator tells us his mother shared 
in the exile to Corinth, which seems strange, as her second son, 
-^Eschines, was not bom till 389 B.C., according to his own 
statement His elder brother, Philochares, and his younger, 
Aphobetus,^ were both well known and respectable men, the 
former entmsted with the highest commands. 

Our orator is said in early youth to have assisted his father in 
keeping the school, and also (by Demosthenes) to have helped 
his mother in some disreputable private religious mysteries, such 
aswer^ common but in bad odour at Athens, ^schines never 
denies that she was employed in some such living, but merely 
accentuates the respectability of her family and connections. 
Being duly enrolled on attaining the age of puberty, he served 
his term in the wepiiroXoty or frontier guards of Athens, and in the 
later campaigns at Nemea (368), at Mantinea (362), and es- 
pecially at Tamynae (349), fought with such credit that he was 
publicly distinguished by the general Phocion. At what time of 

* Some demes were local, and called by the name of their towns. But 
others were not so, and were called after some legendary hero. This deme is 
always mentioned in the patronymic form, but I can find no trace whatever 
of the personage from whom it derived its name. Hesychius gives koO^ 
and Kopdd as rare forms in the sense of fi\dfiri. Hence Fick {Griech. Per- 
sonennamen) suggests Koddoicfis in the sense of kealer of HI (koSw-cUtjs), as 
the epithet of the epon3rmous hero of the deme. 

* The Life ascribed to Plutarch quotes these names as Aphobus and 
Demochares, which shows either n^ligence or a text varying from ours. 
The former is the more probable. 
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his life he could have employed himself as a tragic actor we 
camiot tell. Demosthenes says he played triictgonist with bad 
companies ' in the provinces,' and diat he was hissed off the 
stage as CEnomaus, but apparently only iox the accident of fall- 
ing when he was pursuing Pelops on the stage, and being as- 
sisted up by the master of the chorus — a very likely misfovtune 
to happen on the Greek stage, with the awkward and uimatural 
padding and heightening of the human form. This incident 
is quoted in the first Life on the authority of Demochares, 
and even the name of the chorus-master, Sannio, is mentioned. 
But the actors with whom he played, Theodorus and others, 
were the most eminent of their day, and they played the 
' classic drama,' which was the most respectable and honourable 
branch of the profession, so that ^schines, though taking 
inferior parts, played in the very best companies.* He may 
have been prematurely aged by all these occupations, for he 
speaks of himself as quite grey at the age of forty-five.* Being 
of good appearance, though short in stature, and possessing a 
fine voice, he was afterwards appointed public clerk under the 
administrations of Aristophon and Eubulus, and gradually ob- 
tained sufficient experience and training in public afiairs to 
come forward as a political man {prrrup). He was entrusted 
with several important public missions, especially an embassy 
to Megalopolis to oppose Philip's policy. He married the 
daughter of Philodemus, and had a daughter and two sons, 
whom he produced in court during his defence, as children, 
when he was himself about forty-eight years o/d. Having com- 
pletely failed in his attack on Demosthenes in 330 b.c, and being 
condemned to pay a thousand drachmae for unsuccessful prose- 
cution, he went into exile to Rhodes, where he supported him- 
self, not I fancy by rhetoric, which he never professed, but by 
teaching letters, like his father. He is said to have died at Samos, 
at the age of seventy-five (therefore 314 b.c), but on no better 
authority than that of ApoUonius. One of the spurious Letters 

> Cf. the high praise of this Theodorus in Aristotle, Rhet, iii. 2, 4, 
which says that his voice always seemed to be the voice of his character, 
but that of other actors not so. 

M.49. 
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says his mother went with him mto exile, aged seventy-three,' 
which is impossible in the face of the statement that she fled 
with her husband to Corinth in 403 B.a^ One of the finest 
extant portrait statues of the ancients is the fulMength figure 
of ^schines, standing m the attitude he assumed when speak- 
ing, which is now in the Museum of Naples. The calm and 
dignified face seems to me, however, wanting in expression, as 
compared, for example, with the analogous portrait of Sophocles 
in the Lateran. There is also a noble bust reproduced (from 
Colonel Leake's collection) in Miilingen's uned, Mon.y plate 
ix., which corroborates the genuineness of the statue. 

All these facts are obscure compared to his political acts, 
reviewed by Demosthenes and by himself in extant speeches. 
There seems little doubt that -^schines, serving under Eubu- 
lus at home and Phocion in the field, naturally adopted their 
peace policy, and was hence from the beginning opposed to 
Demosthenes. But though he honestly began to advocate 
this policy, the weight of evidence tends to show that he was 
afterwards bribed by Philip to promote his ends, and that his 
later political acts were tainted by this impure motive. Such 
is at least the verdict of all the calmest modem historians. 
Eubulus and Phocion must have thought differently, for they 
supported him through the trial about his second embassy 
to Philip, and obtained his acquittal ; nor was he ever con- 
victed and disgraced, like Philocrates, though his case was a 
closely analogous one. Phocion and Eubulus may have been 
persuaded that, though -^schines took money, he did so while 
honestly advocating a peace policy, and not as a motive for 
abandoning his principles. Hence they would protect him 
against their political opponent, Demosthenes. These impor- 
tant testimonies in his favour make me still doubt his treachery, 
but there is no likelihood of any additional evidence ever 
clearing up this difficult point. 

§ 541. As to -^schines' rhetorical training, the ancients, 
who always insisted on the filiation of literary genius, asserted 
that he had studied under Plato and Isocrates, probably con- 
founding hini with the Socratic ^schines. Csecilius called him 

* 12, § 12, 2 irapairpffffi, § I47. 
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a pupil of Leodamas, for no other reason, I suppose, than that 
iCschines speaks of him ^ as an orator not inferior to Demos> 
thenes, nay, even in his opinion a pleasanter speaker. Suidas, 
whose article on the orator is exceptionally bad, says he was 
a pupil of Alkidamas. All the internal evidence shows clearly 
that ./Eschines never studied rhetoric as a profession, but that 
having great natural gifts, and being brought by his official 
position of clerk into constant contact with the best speakers, 
he formed himself as an amateur upon these models, adding 
to their method the dignified and graceful delivery which he 
had studied few his parts on the stage. He affected, more- 
over, not to be a court speaker, verSed in the wiles and sub- 
tleties of nisi prius practice, but a state adviser on large 
public interests, like the respectable politicians of the day, 
who thought speech- writing in private causes a questionable 
profession. Hence he asserts, at the opening of his speech 
against Timarchus, that though now forty-five years old, he had 
never yet appeared in court to prosecute anyone ; nor do we 
find it stated that he wrote speeches for others. The three 
extant harangues, (i) against Timarchns^ b.c 344, (2) on the 
Embassy^ b.c 343, (3) against Ctesiphony b.c. 330, were his only 
published works ; a speech about the Delian temple^ was of 
old rejected as spurious, -^schines, in fact, trusted more than 
any of the professional orators to extempore inspiration ; he had 
a ready flow of words, and probably seldom wrote down what 
he had to say. We have hints that of the extant speeches two 
were written after the real trials, and accordingly published as 
pamphlets of vindication. Hence we can easily conceive him 
reciting to the Rhodians Demosthenes' speeches, but not as 
undertaking to teach formally the art of rhetoric. 

§ 542. The speech (i) against Timarchus is perhaps the 
most interesting to modem readers, as it does not deal with 
complicated and disputed political affairs, and can be under- 
stood without a minute study of the history of the time. Ti- 
marchus had joined Demosthenes in charging -^schines with 
malversation during his embassy to Philip, when iEschines 
bethought himself of disposing of his lesser adversary by a 

• iii. 138-9. 
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preliminary action. He indicted Timarchus as disqualified 
from political status, or from accusing any citizen, on account 
of his disgraceful private life. It is evident from the pams 
taken by the orator in setting forth both the general expediency 
of such a law, and its basis in the nature of a democracy, that 
it had come to be regarded as a dead letter. 

After a proem declaring his own modesty of life, and 
total inexperience in public prosecutions, to which he is only 
vurged now by the sycophancy of Timarchus,^ he proceeds to 
show that, of the various kinds of constitutions, democracy is 
that specially depending on law, and the upholding of its sanc- 
tions.^ Accordingly he proposes to examine the laws of Solon 
and Draco for the moral restraint of children, of young men, 
and lastly of the public generally,^ and then to compare with 
them the life of Timarchus in each period, which he does * 
in two parts, first showing his prostitution for pay,* and then 
his squandering of his father's property. Having thus con- 
cluded his prosecution, he turns by way of epilogue more 
specially to two points — first, a refutation of the reply which 
he hears will be made, and, secondly, an exhortation of the 
citizens to virtue. But these two are not kept asunder clearly, 
and the latter especially seems introduced mainly to give a 
good opportunity for recitations from the poets.® 

This very Timarchus (says our argument) was the author 
of more than a hundred decrees. We know, too, other more 
celebrated Athenians, such as Alcibiades, who could hardly 
have escaped from a similar prosecution. The particular 
charge is, however, not so much against youthful excesses, a 
charge which -^schines does not repudiate even as regards 
himself, but rather against the practising of immorality for hire 
— a distinction all-important in this case, and on which great 
stress is laid, ^schines expounds the plan of his speech ^ 
more like a modem preacher than with the art of Demosthenes, 
though he afterwards ® abandons that part of his parallel which 
affects the boyhood of Timarchus, professedly from generosity, 
but more probably from want of evidence. Indeed, all through 
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his proofs are so purely circumstantial, that he is obliged to 
reply * to the natural demand of his adversaries to produce 
direct testimony of any particular act of immorality on the part 
of Timarchus ; but such an objection, fatal to a prosecution in 
our courts, was easily disposed of at Athens by an appeal to the 
general character of the defendant, on which Athenians, who 
were great busybodies, laid no small stress. The whole speech 
is very valuable in showing us the moral life of Athens, but the 
subject is not easy to discuss in a modem book. On its style 
I will speak when we have briefly reviewed the other orations. 

§ 543. The second oration, vt^X wapaTrpeafieiat^ as I have 
already noticed, was probably not delivered,^ but was doubt- 
less published by .^Eschines with more care than attended 
the publication of Demosthenes' attack, seeing that it was a 
vindication of his life and policy. The speech is, indeed, much 
mcMre agreeable to read than its rival, being full of lively nar- 
rative and not less lively vituperation, and is not divided, like 
that against Timarchus, into heads, being rather a narrative of 
the circumstances of the two embassies to Philip, varied by 
sundry excursions in personal matters — accounts of his own 
family and antecedents, and attacks on Demosthenes. It 
is quite exceptional for its lively ethos, and its most dra- 
matic painting of the sourness and grand airs of Demosthenes 
on the embassy, as well as of the courtliness and sagacity of 
PhiUp.3 

Indeed, the narrative of Demosthenes' break-down before 
Philip, when he had raised the highest expectations by his 
boasting, is too graphic to be omitted.* The sketches of 

' §§ 71, sq. 

* Against this theory Thirlwall, Schafer, and others protest strongly, 
and think the trial must have been held. 

' Both Bergk and Schafer think it the best of the extant speeches of 
iEschines. 

* §§ 34-5 • *'^9^vruv 5i roin-wv icol Mpuv K6yup Ij^ri ica0riK€v tls Ariftoc- 
04in)v rh tiis vptafielas fi^pos, Ktd wdtnts wpoctTxop &5 vx€pfio\ds rwu 
ivpdfxtcos iLK0v<r6ti(Poi \6yo»v koX yhp wphs avrhp rhv ^Iknnror, &s ^v fitrrtpow 
oKovfiVf KcU vphs robs iralpovs avrov i^rryy4\0ri ^ riov 4irayy€\iwv irtpfioK-^. 
oStw Si airdvTotP TiiaKiifjiivoiV irphs rijp &Kp6aa'iP ipQ4yy^rtu rh Briplop rovro 
wpoolfiiop (TKOTftphv Kal rfOpiqKbs BeiKla, koH fiiKphv vpoayay^y &P(o rLv 
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past history and the account of the Amphici^nreyOpuncii y^'v 
are . very interesting, and the whole narrative of >^SGh{j*§s' ^ ^ 
extempore burst at Delphi, when looking down upon tb^ */ ^ 
sacred plain, is worthy of the highest place in Greek elo- w^ / 
quence. But the vehement and ribald countercharges of cor^v. ' / 
ruption and of immorality made in open court by meii of the 
eminence of Demosthenes and ^schines produce a most dis- 
agreeable impression, and show us how different was the tone 
of political debate at Athens from that of our House of Com- 
mons. It is evident that bribery was frequent, and so little 
heeded, that every politician charged his x)pponent with it as a 
matter of course. I will add what appears stranger, but is not 
the less true, that I believe the occasional accepting of bribes 
not to haye been inconsistent with genuine patriotism and even 
general honesty. We feel it almost impossible to conceive 
this. A man once detected taking money in such a way would 
be among us absolutely ruined. But this is far from being 
the case in less solid nations than the English — as, for ex- 
ample, among the Russians, and perhaps nearer home. There 
it is so universal a rule to take bribes, that to accept them from 
supporters is not the least censured, and even more flagrant 
violations of honesty are condoned by the exigencies of poli- 
tical expediency. Unless we hold fast this notion, we are sure 
to go wrong in estimating both iEschines and Demosthenes. 
The peroration of the present speech ^ gives a true and striking 
sketch of the history of Athens, especially since the Restoration. 
He appeals to Eubulus and Phocion to support him, and it was 
certainly the influence of these respectable men which saved 
him from the attack of Demosthenes. 

§ 544. The same general remarks apply to the third speech, 
the indictment of Ctesiphon for illegality, as having proposed a 

vpayfidrmv i^al(l>vri5 ifflyriffe K<d Str^irop^dij, rtXevrav 5i ^larfirret 4k rod 
\Ayov. iZ^v Si avrhv 6 ^i\iinros &5 Zi4KfirOf Bappuv re irapcKcXci/ero K<d 
fiif vofii^tiVf &<nF€p iv rois dcdrpois, Zth rovro oXeffdai ri irfirov$4vaif iiX\* 
Tfffvxv i^^"^ Kark fUKphv a.vaixifiiH)(TKeffBax /col \4yttv as vpoelKcro. 6 8' &s 
dva^ irapdxOTj Kal rwv yeypaiifi4vav Zi€ff<f>d\ri, ov5' ^poKafieTv avrhv 4dwii67}f 
&AAek Kotl vdXiv \4yeiv 4vix€ip^(ra5 rabrhv firo^fv. «s 8' ^v atanrfif fi^ra- 
ffTTJvai rifias 6 K^pv^ iK4X€V€y, 
> §§ 172-84. 
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gold crown to be presented to Demosthenes. The circumstances 
have been detailed in connection with the reply (U Corona. It 
is to be observed that the proem repeats in substance the com- 
monplace about the three forms of polity used in the speech 
against Timarchus,^ The orator then proceeds to his three 
general heads of accusation : fasi^ Demosthenes was still under 
audit when the honour was proposed, which was very properly 
forbidden by a distinct law under such circumstances. This 
proof, together with the refutation of the counter-pleas, occupies 
from §§ 6 to 31. Then comes his second poiiit, that in any case 
crowning in the theatre before the plajrs b^an, was specially 
forbidden by law, and was ordered to take place, if at all, in the 
Pnyx. .This argument, which seems very sound, is met by 
Demosthenes with the quotation of certain exceptions, which 
he accuses ^Eschines to have suppressed in quoting the law. 
As I see great authorities, such as Spengel and Halm,^ at 
variance about the' real justice of the case, it is not likely that 
the problem will ever be settled. It is quite certain that both 
orators were capable of both suppression and exaggeration, nay, 
even of stating deliberate falsehoods. 

But ancient critics were so much impressed by the clear- 
ness and force of this technical part of iEschines' speech, that 
they say he would have convicted Ctesiphon more easily than 
Timarchus had he confined himself to it He enters next* 
upon a different task — a general review of Demosthenes' life in 
four periods (above, p. 329), in each of which he was either a 
traitor or proved a misfortune to the state. The account of the 
earlier periods differs considerably in both orators from their 
former account, in the speeches about the embassy. As Spengel 
observes,* sixteen years having elapsed since the facts, the 
orators knew that they could distort or accommodate them 
with less fear of detection. Hence Grote has found it impos- 
sible to make out the real truth amid their contradictions and 
inconsistencies. But as a piece of rhetoric, the dose of this 
portion of ^schines' speech, not of course so splendid as the 

' §§ 4. sq. « Munich Siizber, for 1875, P» !• 

• § 49- * AbkandL Munich Acad, for 1863, p. 99. 
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reply, is very impressive.^ So indeed is the rest of the speech, 
spent in what were called 7rpoicaraX^\//£«c, or anticipations of 
the adversary's replies. It is of course hard to conceive that 
such pleading could come from a mere vulgar traitor. I can- 
not but think him rather a real advocate of the peace policy, 
and systematic opponent of Demosthenes' imperial views, not 
I>erhaps above taking presents from Philip, and doing him a ser- 
vice, when it accorded with the views of Eubulus and Phocion, 
but not a more serious or systematic delinquent 

§ 545. As regards the general style of the orator, it is first 
of all to be remarked that hfe wa«, regarded the father of ex- 
temporising among the Greeks.' To thepi careful and even 
written preparation was so essential to eloquence, that to speak 
on the spur of tlfe moment, though often necessary in political 
debate, was not accounted an art till -^schines showed what 
could be done in this way. For the boast of Gorgias that he 
could reply fluently and elegantly to any proposed question was 
of course understood to depend on a carefully prepared and 

* Here is a fine passage, §§ 132-134 : Toiydfnot rl r&v iwtKirlffrttv 
K(d iLTrpocHoicfrrutr 4<f>* iifiuv oh y4yop€v ; oh yhp filov yt rifius Mp^ivov 
fi€fii(&Kafi€Vf &AA' cts TrapaSo^oXoyiav roTs iffoutvots fieB^ rifias l^v/ucv. ovx 
6 fi^v tQv Hcpffuv fia<ri\€^s, 6 rhv "Ada Siop^^os, 6 rhu *E\K'fi<nrovTOP (f^^aSf 
6 yrjv Koi 05«p robs ^EWtiras alrupy 6 roXfiav 4p reus iviaroXaTs ypd^uv^ 
tri ZanrSTfis icrrlv avAirmv h^Bp^w &<^' ^\iov kvUvroi fi^xpt Ihofidyov, 
wvv oh TCf>2 rov xipios Mpuv tlvai 9ueYoivl(erat, &AA* ijiii wepl rrjs rov 
inlifjtaros amrripias ; koX rohs ahrohs dpwfitv rrjs re liS^ris rairris Kcd r^s iwl 
rhr UfpffTiv riytiJLOvias ii^tafitvovSf ot kcU rh iv A€\(f>oT5 Upbv iiKfvOdpaffoa^^ 
0rifiou Z4f @ri$aif v6\i5 iiffrvyeirav, (A^ff fifi4p<xy fiiav iK fitffiis t^$ 'EAA(£$of 
iur^pTOffrai, ft koX ^iKaiaSf ir€p\ rS>v ZXtov ovk hpBSos fiov\fv<ral^€yot, &XA3k r^y 
76 d€0$\d$€iav Koi r^v iul>poa^vTiv ovk bivBpwrivtes ^ &\X& Zcufiovlas ier7i<rd' 
fievoi, Acucf^cufiSpioi 5* ot raXa/xwpoi, vpoca^dfieyoi fUvov ro{nwv riiv teptgy- 
/idrap 4^ opxvs ^cpi r^v tov Upov jcaT(iA.i7Tf'ty, 4>i ray 'EAA^wv tfot^ i^iovvres 
TiyefiSyes etycUf yvy dfitipt^coyres K<d r^s avfitpopas ivl^ei^iy voiri<r6iJ.€voi 
fidWova-iv &s *A\4^ay^poy hyaJcifiireaBaif rovro wtt<r6u€yot Kal ahrol Ktd i; 
Trarpist 8 t« hy iKclvcp 5(J||7, kcU iy tJ rod Kparovvros Koi wpo7iBiia)fi4yov 
fierpi6rriri KpiBi)(rovrai, ^ 8* Jifisripa ir^Ats, ^ koiv)] Karai>vy^ ray 'EAA^vwy, 
irphs %y h<piKVovvro vpSrfpov 4k ryjs *E\\dSo5 at irp6<rj36?ai, Karh, v6\eis 
€Ka<rrot vap* rffiay r^v (rarrjpiav €iprj<r6fi€votf vvv ovKcrt x€p\ rifs ray *EAA^- 
yav Tiytfioyias &yayi^€raif &A.\* ^5i7 v€pl rod rris varplios i9d<f>ovs, Kal 
ravff Tjfiiy trvfifiefiriKty i^ $rov ArnxoaBtyrfS irphs r^y vokirclay xootreA^Autfcv, 
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well-adapted stock of commonplaces. iEschines* three written 
speeches, therefore, give us a poor idea of the power of the 
man, for which we must rather recur to the great scene outside 
Delphi, whef e his wonderful address electrified or rather mad- 
dened an assembly ' inexperienced in oratory,' as Demosthenes 
calls them. The ancient critics judge him, however, exactly as 
we should expect a great extempore speaker to be judged, even 
allowing for Uie influence of Demosthenes' ribald abuse upon 
them. Dionysius calls him delightful at first reading, and, when 
more closely examined, powerful too, but rather from natural 
gifts than from art Cicero and Quintilian are severe upon 
him, and (especially the latter) speak of him as turgid and ver- 
bose. Yet Cicero both translated the third speech and imita- 
ted fix)m the first * in his speeches pro Rose, Amer, and tn 
Pisonem, 

When we look more closely into the technical structure of 
iEschines' speeches, we find him in choice of words tolerably 
pure, and showing traces of the culture which he often con- 
sciously displays. But he is less carefiil in ..tijis^ composition 
than Demosthenes. He is not strict aboiii-Tl5atus,^ and the 
r3rthmical law of avoiding a crowd of short" syllables seems 
quite strange to him, as may be seen at the very opening of the 
first speech. His periods are often long and clumsily con- 
structed,^ but the sense is always clear. Though he constantly 
enlivens his argument by the usual figures, apostrophe, self- 
question, &c., and with very telling irony and sarcasm, his most 
brilliant side is certainly his narrative. I may quote, in addi- 
tion to the passages already cited, the description of the grave 
Autolycus bringing down a message from the Areopagus, and 
how it was received^ iEschines' ethos seems to me brighter 

* §§ 19^^91 1 3, splendid passage. 

* As, for example, in i. §§ 2-3, ii. 136 (which I select at random) ; 
examples are fi^equent. 

' e.g. i. §§ 173-5 ; ii. §§ 211-2; iii. §§ 149-50. 

* In Timarch., §§ 81, sq. : t^s yhp fiovKrjs rris iv *Apfl<p vdytp irp6cro9op 
TOioviM4yris vphs rhy ^rjfioy Kar^rh ^i\<piffixa T^TotJrou, % oZros elfyfiKct vepl 
T&u olicfi<r€oqy r&v iv ttJ TIvkvI, ^v fx\v & rhv \6yoy \4ytoy 4k r&v ^ApcoTayiT&v 
Avr6\vKos, Ka\S)S y^ rhv Ala rhv *O\0fiinov koX rhy *Air6\\ta Ktd acfiyws kqX 
a^ltas iKilyov rod arvyedplov fiefiucK^s' ixeidij ^4 irov xpoi6yros rov \6yov 
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and more natural than his pathos, though he affects the latter 
zealously, and occasionally, I think, exceeds the chastity ob- 
served by the better trained orators. The twelve Letters at- 
tributed to him are certainly both spurious and late composi- 
tions. 

§ 546. As regards the history of the text, it may be ob- 
served that while complete editions, and editions of the Timar- 
chusy are rare, many scholars have printed the other two to- 
gether with the corresponding orations of Demosthenes, espe- 
cially those for and against Ctesiphon. The older and better 
scholia were published from Paris MSS. by Bekker and Reiske, 
and then (with those on Isocrates) by W. Dindorf (Oxford, 
1842). The age and value of the various MSS. are not yet 
well ascertained. .These orations seem not to be contained 
either in the best MSS. of the lesser orators, such as the Crip- 
psianusy or in the best MSS, of Demosthenes, such as the 
Parisian S. But nevertheless the oldest of the Parisian copies 
(Coislin. F) is described by Montfaucon as a quarto of the tenth 
century, cont^wi|[ many other rhetorical works ; and Bekker 
seems to lay^^Hbiore stress on the Parisinus J. There are 
new recensionW^y A. Weidner (Berlin, 1877) and F. Franke 
(Teubner, 1863), but without commentary. Scheibe, Hamaker, 
and others, but above all Cobet, in his Novce Lectiones^ have 
contributed to the purifying of the text 

cTircy, %ri T^ €la"fiyr)fia rh Tifidpxov &iro8oici/A(£^€i ^ fiovK'fi, * Koi ire pi r^s 
ipriixias Tolnyis koX rov riieov rov 4p tJ TLvkvI fi^ Oavfjidffrjrej & *A0i}ya?oi, cl . 
Tifiapxos 4fiTtipOT^ptas Ix** '''^5 fiovXrjs rris i^ *Apelov vdyov,* iuftOopvfi'fia'aTe 
ifi€i5 ivravOa fcol Htpare rhv Avr6\vK0v itKriBij \4yeiy' tlyai yhp avrhy 
(^fiircipov rovrtay. &.yyo^<ras 8' ^fx&y rhy OSpvfioy 6 AifT6\vK0Sf fid\a aKvOpw- 
iriffas KoiX hiaXLir^v cTirey 'rffieis roi, & *Adriya7ot, 01 ^ApeovayTrai oUre 
KOTiiyopovfiey Tiixdpxov oi/T€ atroXoyoifAeBoy ov yhp rjfuy xdrpiSy iffriy, fx**/**" 
Zl ToiairTiv Tiyk avyyv^firip Tifidpxv' oZros icas* ?07? * <P^9ri iv r^ riffvxitf' 
ra^lf fiiKphv ifiuv kKdffrtp kv&Kmfia yiyy€<rdai* * Koi rrdKtv ixl tJ ri<^X^^ *^^ 
r^ fiticpv ^yoX(&lJ'aTi fi€l(tov iLrHiyra Tap* vfi&y iJ.€Th y4\aTos 66pv$os, &s 8* 
iT€fiv^<T0ri Tuv olKorr4Zwv koX twv KdHKooy, od8' ayaXaficTy a^ohs 4Ziywrd€, 
Ma 9^1 ico2 'irap4px^rai TiippayZpos iTtrifi'fia'tov i/iti/, Koi Ijpero rhy hrjfiov, 
€1 ovK alffx^yoivro yeKwyres irapo6(rr}s rris fiovXrjs rijs ^| 'Apetov irdyov. 
^jucis 8* i^€$d\€r€ abrhy ifroka$6vT€s' 'tfffiey, & Tlippay^pf, tri ph ZetycKav 
ro^tay iyayrioy &XA* ofhtos i<rxvp6y iffriy ri dA^deio, &(rTf irdyrav iiriKparu 
r&v kyOpwrlvdoy KoyiafMoy, * 
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§ 547. Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, was a man of a very 
different type, and sprang from the family of the Eteobou- 
tadae, who filled an ancient and venerable priesthood of Posei- 
don, connected with the famous Erechtheion on the Acropolis. 
He was bom about the beginning of the fourth century, and 
lived till near the time of Alexander's death.* When he 
felt he was dying, he had himself carried into the Council 
Chamber, to answer any accusations against his administra- 
tion. For twelve years — ^probably 342-30 b.c. — ^he remained 
what we might call Chancellor of the Exchequer (6 kvi r^c 
lkoiK(i\tftidCi to the Athenian state. During this period he 
signalised himself by the highest probity, as well as by the 
highest ability in administering and increasing the revenues. 
He was, next to Pericles, the greatest adomer of the city of 
Athens, and to these two, together with Herodes Atticus, and 
Hadrian, may be ascribed almost all the public monuments of 
that celebrated city. He completed the theatre of Dionysus, 
and adorned it with statues of the great tragic masters. More- 
over, he studied their memory more effectu^^^ establishing 
state texts of their plays, to which actors ^^M:ompelled to 
adhere. His other sumptuary and religious kB^s do not here 
concern us.^ Though decidedly anti-Macedonian in policy, 
he cannot have been anxious to reserve all spare funds for war 
purposes, as he spent so much upon the adorning of the city, 
and the splendours of religious celebrations. Many addi- 
tional details concerning him are preserved to us in the 
valuable and explicit Life (among the Ten orators). Its author 
(or his source) seems well acquainted with Lyciu-gus* family 
history, for he traces twelve generations of his descendants, 

* He is spoken of in the Life of Hypereides as being dead before the 
affair of Harpalus, in which he would doubtless have been preferred to 
anyone else as public prosecutor. 

' Grote is singularly curt about Lycurgus, so that the reader must 
consult either the very fall Life or Thirlwairs S3anpatbetic account, vol. vix. 
cap. 56. If the letter of Demosthenes be genuine, his children were im- 
prisoned after his death, we know not why ; and Demosthenes (above, 
pp. 339, sq. ) wrote from exile to plead their cause. Some twenty years after 
his death (in 307 B.C.), public honours and a bronze statue were decreed 
to his memory. 
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who held the hereditary priesthood, apparently down to his 
own time. This would point to the second century a.d. as 
the date of the biography, probably to the reign of Hadrian, 
when the antiquities of Athens, and especially the works of 
Lycurgus, must have excited special interest.* He is said 
to have studied with both Plato and Isocrates, and to have 
composed with great difficulty and very slowly. His long but 
well-rounded periods produce this impression on the reader. 

If we abstract from his artistic tastes, Lycurgus must have 
been a sort of Attic Cato, exceedingly unsparing, and even 
fierce in the prosecution of crime. Hypereides, however,* cha- 
racterises him to be not inferior as a speaker to anyone in the 
city, and considered besides to be a moderate and fair man 
— a curious judgment in the face of his violent prosecutions. 
These are noted by most of his biographers, and of the fourteen 
speeches enumerated by Suidas (the Life says there were 
fifteen, perhaps including the Letters^ as a single additional 
title) a considerable number were public accusations, in most 
of which — tl^BJ^ says in all — he was successful. Concern- 
ing three o^^HI are more closely informed. The first is 
that against Dipnilus, whom he accused of having made a for- 
tune by cutting away the supports of the shafts in the Lau- 
rian silver mines, which were specially guarded by law.^ In 
H)rperides' speech for Euxmippus, which mentions Olympias 
as the sole ruler of Dodona (and, therefore, not earlier than 
330 B.C.), several recent sycophantic actions about the mines 
are mentioned as having been decided justly by the di- 
casts, and the panic about working them as having been thus 
allayed. This panic may have been the consequence of Ly- 

* This Life^ and the decree of Stratocles in honour of Lycurgus, ap- 
pended to it, have been carefully and aptly commented on by Meier, in an 
appendix to Kiessling*sZ;/<^^^j. He shows many corruptions in the text, 
and some inaccuracies on the part of the author. 

2 Pro Eiixen, col. xxvi. 

• This Diphilus' property produced when, distributed a bonus to each 
citizen of 50 drachmae, and, as it amounted to 160 talents, gives us under 
20,000 as the number of recognised citizens at the time. But the date of 
the action is not known. 
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curgus* prosecution, which would be fixed at about 330 B.a 
Next there is the attack^ followed by a condemnation to death 
of Lysikles, who with Chares had been the Athenian general at 
Chaeronea, and had escaped to Athens after the battle. Dio- 
dorus has preserved us a sentence of this speech, as a specimen 
of the wiKpia of the orator in accusation.^ We hear that the 
Theban general at the battle was also prosecuted ; but we are 
not aware with what reason. Had Lycurgus' speech been 
preserved, it would doubtless have given us important details 
concerning the matter. 

§ 548. The third and now only extant speech, that against Leo- 
cratesy is connected with the same crisis, and is an attack made 
eight years after on this person, who in the panic after Chaeronea 
had escaped into a ship through a little gate in the sea-wall 
at Munychia, and fled to Rhodes, where he brought so exag- 
gerated an account of the disaster that the merchant ships were 
a&aid to sail for the Peiraeus. Leocrates, when he found out 
that his panic had been premature, was afraid to return in 
the face of the stem edict denouncing all desaj|M|^rom the city 
during the crisis, but came to Megara, from ^^Vhe managed 
to dispose of his Athenian property. Six year^ater, imagining, 
no doubt, that the affair was forgotten, he returned, and seems 
to have been unmolested for some time, for Lycurgus speaks 
of eight years having elapsed since the defeat when his accusa- 
tion was made (330 ac). It is likely that -^Eschines is allud- 
ing to this trial' when he mentions that a man who escaped 
to Rhodes after Chaeronea had just been tried for cowardice, 
and had only escaped by the votes of the jury being equally 
divided. The speech is one of great dignity, but also of great 
bitterness, and treats with extreme severity the mere cowardice 
of the defendant, for no graver crime is alleged against him. 

' *E<rTpaT^7€ij, Z> AiftrucXeSy icol x^^^^^ f-^^ iroKir&v TtreKtvmiKSrtty, 
Sio'xtAfwtfi' 8^ alxJfJMKdnaov yeyovSrcoVf rporaiov 8i Kork rijs x6\€«ts i<m|- 
ic(Jtoj,t^5 8* *EXA(C8oj awdtnis bov\€vo6<ni5, icol roiroov atrdyray ytyttn^dyttr 
<rov rjyovfi4vov icai orparriyovvroSf roKfi^s (py Kcd rh rod riXlov ip&s ip^, 
#ca2 tls T^y ayopky ifx$dW€tyf ^6fiyrifjia yeyoyas cuVx'^njs /col 6y(idov5 rfj 
Torpiii ; (Diod. xvi. i8). 

« In Ctes. § 252. 
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The passionate conclusion is exceptional, and foreign to the 
traditions of Attic eloquence. Lycurgus follows the usual 
scheme of first establishing his case, and then refuting the ex- 
pected replies of the defendant. But he varies it by sundry 
digressions upon older history, and by many long and in- 
teresting quotations firom the poets, such as Tyrtaeus and Euri- 
pides (Erechtheus\ which are not so efifective in their place 
as valuable to modern students. Apart fi-om these quota- 
tions, the finest and most impressive passage is the narra- 
tive of the panic at Athens after Chseronea, a moment so splen- 
didly painted by Demosthenes, and which Hypereides, we are 
told, also attempted, with less success.^ Though this passage 
admits several cases of hiatus, its general style, and the careful 
periods of the whole speech, make the report credible that 
Lycurgus studied with Isocrates. His political career was 
not, however, commenced till after the death of his master, 
or at least he was not distinguished at the time that Isocrates 
boasts of his pupils. That he was in his youth a pupil of 
Plato is also asserted in his Life^ but I do not think it pro- 
bable. 1^1^-* 

§ 549' We have no special treatment of this orator by the 
rhetoricians, nor have any scholia survived. Our MSS. of his 

* §§ 39~4' • fo^TOt icaT* iKilpovs rohs "XfiSvovs, & &v8pcs, rls ovk ttv riiv 
ir6\iv ii\4rj<r€P, ov [xdvov iroklrTjs &AAek K(d ^4yos ip ro7s l/iirpo<r06y j^vois 
ixiBfZriiuiriKdffS ; t(j 8* ^v odrus fj fii(r6irjfios r6r€ fj fiio'ad'fivaioSf tiffris i^wfidrj 
ttp AraicTOP atrhv ^ofAtiycu IheiPf rivlxa rj fikv ^tto koL rh yeyovhs rrddos r^ 
Siifjup irpO(niyy4W€rOf opOii 5i ^y ^ ir6\is hrl rois ffvfA$€firiK6(riVf at 8* 
iXxihes rris ffUTfiplas ry b^fKjp 4v rois irhp irtmiiKoyra In? yeyovSai icodci- 
er-fiKeffou, 6p^ 8* ^v ixl fihy ruy Ovpay yvycuKos ik€v64pa5 T€pup6$ovs icarc- 
vrrixvlas K(d irvvOayoixiyas ci (oi(rif t^ls fi^y vrip kvZp6sy rhs 8' bvhp iraTp6s, 
rhs 8' ihr^p iZ€\<pwy, &ya^i<os avr&y K(d rrjs rrSXecas SpcofiiyaSf ruy 8' avhpSoy 
Tohs rois (Td^fiatriv d-ireipriKSTas koX rats TjXiKiais xpftr^vr^povs koX ivh ray 
y6fiuy rod crpaTtveirdai wpeiixhovs IZuy ^v Koff fi\fiy riiy v6\iy t6t* 4tI 
yflpus 08^ T€pupd€tpoiui4yovSf 8iir\a r^ tfjuiria 4ixT£vopnniix4yovs ; ToXKcoy Zh 
Kol t(UfS»y Karh r^y ir6\ty yiyofi4yuyy K<d Tdvrcoy r&y toKit&v rit /x4yiffra 
iirvxflic^Wt ft'dXKrr* &y ris ijXyriffe Kcd i^dxpuff^y iirl reus rijs vdKteos 
trvfi<l>opa7s, vpIx* ^p^ ^v rhy Zrifioy ^i^tffd^ievov rovs fihy Zoi&\ovs 4\€vd4povSf 
rohs 8i ^4yovs 'ABrjyaiovs, rohs 8* itrifiovs iTirlfiovs' ts irpSrepor ivl ry 
tun6x9cov ehai Kal iKe^Oepos 4(r€fjLy6y€T0, 

16* 
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extant speech are the same as those of the other lesser orators, 
or nearly so, and what has been said on ±e MSS. of Antiphon 
will apply here. The same holds good of collected editions 
of this and the other orators, except that F. Blass has not yet 
re-edited him in the Teubner series, the present text being 
that of C Scheibe (1859). The simple speech was given (with 
a Latin version) by Melanchthon (1545), and by many others, 
including Coraes (1826), Blume (1828), Maetzner (1836), 
Jenicke, with German translation (1856). A. Nicolai has pub- 
lished a good school edition (Berlin, 1875), and there are a 
few special essays, such as G. Kliessling's Fragmenta Lycurgea 
(Halle, 1847), Jenicke's Symb. crit in Lycurg, Leocratem (Leip- 
zig, 1848), Heinrich's Scheda Lycurgea (Bonn, 1850), Halm, in 
Munich AbhandL iii. p. 123, &c. Thare are many German 
translations. The Fragments collected by Kiessling do not 
give us much in addition to the extant speech. They are 
generally quotations of curious words used at Athens, espe- 
cially in sacred rites, and in enumerating the expenses of the 
state. A few interesting sentences are cited in Latin para- 
phrase as illustrating rhetorical figures in the -^rk of Rutilius 
Lupus. ^ 

§ 550. Perhaps the most brilliant of all Demosthenes' con- 
temporaries was Hypereides, son of Glaukippus, of the deme 
Koll)rtus, who was all his life a politician and a consistent 
leader in the anti-Macedonian party. He is generally assumed 
in former histories to have been a contemporary of Lycurgus, 
and thus older than Demosthenes, chiefly because in the Life 
he is said to have come forward and contributed a trireme for 
himself and one for his son, ' when Philip was preparing to sail 
against Euboea.' If this refer to the events of 358 b.c, it will 
throw back the date of his birth at least as far as that of 
Demosthenes. But everything else we know of the orator 
points to his being a much younger contemporary of Demos- 
thenes, especially the passage in his accusation in which he 
reproaches Demosthenes, at his advanced age, of requiring 

■ Cfl Kiessling, pp. 118, sq. 
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censure and correction from younger politicians.^ If the state- 
ment of the Life be at all trustworthy, I suppose we must 
apply it to the crisis of the campaign of Tamynae (349 b.c), 
when we may conceive that Hypereides came forward as a 
young man, and somewhat boastfully offered a trireme for 
himself and for his infant son (row xac^oc). When Demos- 
thenes in the Meidiana enumerates the generous offers of sup- 
plying triremes by various citizens, it is strange that this 
occasion of paying a compliment to a young and brilliant 
adherent should be lost. Hence I believe that more probably 
Hypereides' first political act, when a very young man, was the 
prosecution of Philocrates, and that he may not have been 
bom till about 366 B.a He would thus be but little Over forty 
when accusing the veteran Demosthenes, as the passage above 
cited clearly implies. His prosecutions of Aristophon and of 
Diopeithes need not have been before 345 b.c., though he men- 
tions them before PhDocrates* case, apparently because he here 
only was successful, and he wishes to dwell on it ; ^ Diopeithes 
especially was not prominent till after that date. The prosecu- 
tion of Autocles, if occurring just after that person's known (r?pa- 
riyyta, would bring us up to 360-59, but there is no definite 
evidence that this was the occasion, and I cannot accept it in 
the face of the general probabilities for the later age of Hyper- 
eides.^ It was through his prosecution that Philocrates was 
condemned (345 b.c.). During the Byzantine campaign (340 
B.c) he also performed an expensive Choregia at home, though 
himselt absent as trierarch. He was moreover employed on 
an embassy to Rhodes, but at what date is unknown. He ap- 
pears to have proposed the public crowning of Demosthenes 
after the Athenian successes in the Hellespont, and to have 

* Col. xviii. : ovk al(rx^vci imvi ri^Xucovrof tiv vvh fitipoKtotif KpivSixtvos 
irepl iapoSoKias ; Kodroi ISci rovpcurrlov i^^' ifiay vai^e^caOai robs veardpovs 
T»y prjrSpwv k.t.K vvv 5i rovvoaniov ol v4oi robs inc\p ^'fjKovra Urt} ffatppovl' 
(ov<riv, 

* In Euxen. col. xxxviii-ix. 

* In a fragment ($8, Ed. Blass) he speaks of Socrates being con- 
demned by our ancestors {ol Tp6yoyoi ^fAwy). Would he say this in 359 B.C., 
when all the elderly people remembered Socrates* trial ? 
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« 
aided him in his celebrated embassy to Thebes before the 

battle of Chaeronea. When the news came in, he was very 
active in his proposals to enfranchise slaves, restore the dis- 
franchised, and put the city in a state of defence by sending 
down everything unnecessary to the Peiraeus. For these pro- 
posals he was prosecuted under the ypa<^¥i irapayofiuvy but trium- 
phantly acquitted His extradition was demanded by Alex- 
ander after the conquest of Thebes, but then successfully 
resisted. He is said, nevertheless, to have proposed honours 
for the supposed poisoner of Ae king. As is well known, he 
was ^e public accuser of his old colleague, Demosthenes, in 
the a£^r of Harpalus, and procured his conviction. Never- 
theless, he was again united with him in the war against Anti- 
pater, and was chosen to deliver the funeral harangue over 
Leosthenes and his brave soldiers (322 b.c.). When Antipater 
won the day at Krannon, his extradition was again demanded, 
together with that of Demosthenes. He fled to -^Egina, from 
whence, perhaps from the very temple of Poseidon, he was 
dragged by Archias, and was put to death, after having his 
tongue cut out, by Antipater, either at Cleonae or at Corinth.^ 
There was a monument to him at Athens, whither, it was said, 
his body, at first cast out in dishonour, was secretly conveyed 
by his friends. His son Glaukippus was afterwards known as a 
rhetor and speech-writer. 

In character Hypereides is said to have been much under 
the influence of women, and fond of luxuries, especially of 
fish,* but otherwise both respectable and very talented. He 
is called a pupil of Isocrates, like Lycurgus, but the style of 
his extant speeches enables us decidedly to contradict it In- 

* 9th of Pyanepsion, 01. 114, 3. 

* Cf. the fragment of Timocles* comedy, called AfiXos (Atlien. viii. p. 
341 ; or Meineke, J*ra^. Com. iii. 591), in which, after charging Demos- 
thenes and others with taking money from Harpalus : 

A. & r* iv \6yoi(ri ^fiyhs *T7r€p€lliTis ^x** 5 

B. robs Ix^voirdXas oZros iifilv irAouric?, 
o'^oilxiyos &<rT€ robs \dpovs clvai "Siipovs* 

sc. such a fish-eater that cormorants (compared with him) are Syrians 
(who never ate fish). Cf, also the same poet's Icarians (Meineke, iiL 
p. 592). 
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deed, Dionysius remarks that his simplicity and grace remind 
us rather of Lysias. As to Plato having taught him, nothing 
is more improbable. Later writers seem to tiiink, because all 
ambitious and rising young men, of whatever politics, attended 
the suggestive conversations of Socrates in the previous cen- 
tmy, that Plato's school occupied a similar positioa Such 
an inference is obviously false, and against all our evidence, 
both internal and external. It is remarkable that, though a 
rich man, Hypereides was a speech-writer, as we may see from 
his Defence of Lycophran^ which is composed in this man's per- 
son. But, instead of assuming, as is generally done, that his 
speech-writing was his earliest work, I imagine him to have 
come forward quite suddenly as a brilliant and rich young 
man, and to have taken a leading part in politics from the 
year 343 onward, when his arraignment of Philocrates brought 
him into notice. His extravagant habits and dissolute life 
having probably impaired his fortune, he turned his great 
talents to making money by speech-writing. Thus all his 
private speeches would date after Chgeronea. But the other 
extant works chance to be personal harangues, two of them, 
doubtless, the most well known he ever delivered, though 
probably not the happiest — I mean the indictment of Demos- 
thenes and the funeral oration over Leosthenes. This last 
must, however, be severed distinctly from the rest as an epideictic 
performance, while the rest are court speeches. 

§ 551. The accusation of Demosthenes naturally holds the 
chief place, though it is not the earliest When first discovered, 
it was thought that new light would be thrown on the rela- 
tion of Demosthenes to Harpalus, but, so far as we can judge, 
in* spite of the mutilations and losses at both ends of the 
speech, no new evidence was adduced, but the report of the 
Areopagus taken as sufficient guarantee for the facts. Grote 
has examined the case, with this evidence, partly at least, 
before him, and considers that Hypereides* speech tends 
strongly to prove that the real charge against Demosthenes 
was not personal corruptness but political unpopularity. The 
opening speech in the prosecution was made by Stratocles, 
upon whom the speaker of Deinarchus* extant speech seems to 
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have followed, and Hypereides did not therefore occupy the 
leading place, as we should have expected from all our notices. 
I repeat (as it has not been observed) that Hypereides dis- 
tinctly classes himself with the younger generation, and up- 
braids Demosthenes, that when past sixty he should require 
correction from far younger men. He 2dso notes ^ how uni- 
versally and publicly the political men of the day made indirect 
profits by their political power. This, he says, is conceded. 
The only offence resented was the taking of bribes against the 
intensts of the state. Taking bribes was per se no crime what- 
ever, and the orator speaks of Demosthenes having amassed 
great wealth in this way. Such was ±e political morality of 
the day.* 

llie drfence of Lycophron for immoral conduct, and for 
publidy tampering with the lojralty of a bride to her husband, 
when in command at Lemnos, is on a case which we cannot 
fully understand. The accuser was Lycurgus, or perhaps 
Ariston, whom Lycurgus supported. Schafer dates the speech 
about 01. 107, 4. In my opinion it cannot be so early. This 
oration is clear and vigorous, and full of very clever, though 
evidently stock arguments, against the attacks of the prose- 
cutor.' It is chiefly based upon ctrora, such as the defendant's 
good character and the absurdity of his addressing in such a 
way a bride at a marriage procession. The style is easy 
and dear, and reminds one (as Hypereides constantly does) of 
Lysias. 

§ 552. The defence of Euxenippus is more interesting, being 
spoken by the orator himself in support of this person, who 
was attacked by Polyeuctus for fraud. The acctised had been 

' Col. xxi. : xoXAA i^/xcts, Zt &vZp€s Zuccurrcd ilSore ixdurcs to7s ffrparri' 
yo7s Kot raits ^roptriv 09<f>t\€i€rBai — ov r&y v6fJMV ahroTs ZcbwK^wy rovro 
iroi€ipf &XX^ rris ifitr^pas irpeuJnjros iced ^ptXavOponrlas — tv fUvov mpa^vKdr' 
rorr€s, tmos 9i* hpuas Kol fi)\ Koff {ffi&v %(rrcu rh ?iafAfiap6fi€vov. This is a 
most important passage. 

* The text of both this and the next oration is so mutilated that we 
cannot tell whether a vital part of the argument is not lost, and Cobet has 
even abandoned the task of editing them as idle. 

' Cf. col. ix., which meets such an argument as that of iSschines m 
Cfes.f 292-3. 
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directed by the Assembly to sleep in the temple of -^sculapius, 
in order that by his dreams he might discover whether a certain 
disputed territory near Oropus was the god's property or not 
In this latter case it was to be distributed among two tribes, 
who claimed compensation if they were deprived of it The 
accuser, who here again was supported by Lycurgus, charged 
Euxenippus with making a false report of his dream. The form 
of action chosen was an £t(rayyc\ta, to which Hypereides 
objects in limincy as applicable only to politicians or prominent 
public men, whereas Euxenippus was an elderly and imobtru- 
sive private person. The proper test, he urges, of the dream 
was to enquire at Delphi. The orator gives us a few details of 
his public accusations up to the date of the speech, when 
Olympias was sovereign of Dodona (circ. 330 b.c), and only 
mentions three. This points to the late rise of Hypereides 
as an orator. He gives some interesting details * of the great 
profits made in the mines, and of the disgraceful attempte of 
sycophants to plimder the wealth made by individuals and 
distribute it among the people, as Lycurgus had once done. 
In this speech also there is great simplicity and directness of 
argument, \iith very little ornament and no pathos, but much 
lively ethos in analysing the motives of the accuser. 

§ 553. The jFJ/«^«/ ^r<flf//<7«, delivered in 322 B.c,over Leos- 
thenes and the soldiers who fell in the earlier part of the Lamian 
war, is a very different kind of work, and was highly admired by 
the ancients. Hypereides here abandons his short, plain, direct 
style, and undertakes an epideictic display upon the model 
long established for such purposes. A Greek orator would no 
more have ventured to innovate on such an occasion than our 
preachers would in the general form of their sermons — I mean 
in attacfong them to a text, with opening and concluding 
prayers, and in many other traditional ways of arguing and 
exhorting which will occur to any reader. This epitaphios, 
then, is on the model fixed by Gorgias, and followed by 
Thucydides and Plato, as well as by the orators whose works 
have not survived. We have in the remains of Lysias and 
Demosthenes suspicious examples of the same description. 

' Col. xliii. sq. 
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Hypereides so affects the old style here that he even balances 
his periods, and alliterates with antithesis quite in the manner 
of Gorgias or Agathon (in Plato's Symposium), The picture 
of Leosthenes* reception by the famous dead when he ap- 
pears in Hades strikes us as curious and un-Periclean, but is 
very interesting as a specimen of the style.* Stobaeus has 
preserved us a fine fragment from the epilogue missing in the 
papyrus. 

§ 554. We have more than two hundred fragments (collected 
by Kiessling, and also commented on in Blass' text) and sixty- 
five titles of his speeches remaining, but little of literary value. 
His free use of colloquial words was censured by the purists. 
A good deal of the argmnent of the AiyXcaicoc is preserved, which 
evidently treated of the mythical history of the island, and the 
adventiu*es of Leto before the birth of Apollo, at considerable 
length. It seems to me that it was probably on this model that 
Callimachus constructed his hjonn to the Delian Apollo (above, 
Vol. I. p. 137). The speech was delivered about 340 b.c, when 
the orator was appointed instead of -^schines, but we wonder 
that the argument does not show more traces of political rea- 
soning. His defence of Phryne, and the anecdotes of his tear- 

' Col. xiii. lO-xiv. 28 : Iv SSow %k XoyiffoirBai &^iov rlyt^ ol rhv i^^yi6va 
tf^ia)(r6fi€voi rhp Toir<ov, ip* ov/c &v oldfieda (poiray A€v<rB4inii 9€^tovfi4tfovs 
K(d BavfjiA^ovras r&v iifiidfoov Ka\ovfi4yeop robs irrl rpolca^ ffrpartitrctyras, cSy 
oZtos &8€A^2ts vpd^€is ivcrnffJ^Jiwos roffovroy Si'^veyKev, &<rr€ oi fihv fter^ 
vdffTis rrjs 'EWdJUos filay 'ir6\iy €T\ov, 6 8^ jU€t& t^s 4avrov varpltos fiStnis 
vaffoy T^u rTJs E^pt^n^s icol rrjs ^Affias &pxov<ray bivafiip iraartiptofftv. iciu- 
Kfivoi fifp €y€Ka fxias yvvaiKhs vfipiffdeicrris iJiuLvvaiyf 6 Sh xcurwy r&r '£\A^- 
yiday rcks itrupepofieyas tfiptis iK^Kvcey fxerii rSav (rvv6airTOfi4yuy yvv avr^ 
iLyBpQy, rSov jUct* ixeiyovs fihy y€y€y7iiJ.4v<oyf &f ta Sh rijs ^Ktlycoy iptrrjs 5ta- 
ir€Tpayfi4y<ey, \4y<a 8^ rohs irepi UliKrid^riy koX B€iJ.i<rroK\4a icol robs 
AWovs, ot T^v '£AA(£8a i\€vBfp^<rayr€S ^yrifioy fAey r^y varpHa KOTCiTTiy- 
(Toy, ^yio^oy bh rhy ai^my Qioy ixoifi<rayf &y ouros rotrovroy {>ieip4<rx^v djfipeUf 
Kcd ^poy^ffetf Zffoy ot fihy irreKBoviray r^y rwv fiap$dpwy dvya/uy iifiiyaanro 
— 6 bh firjh* iireXBciy iirolrjffey, k^kuvoi /xky Iv t$ oiKti^ rohs ixBpohs 
ivfTdoy iLy(avi^ofi4yovSf ovros tk iy r^ ray ixBpSoy ir€pi€y4yfT0 rwy itm- 
•wdXcoy. olfiai 8^ icol rohs r^y vphs iXX^Aot/s ^tX/ov t^ 8^/i^ fiffituSrara 
iyd€t^afi4vov5 , \4y<o 8^ *Apfi6dioy K(d *Api<rroyeiroya, ovZ4yot5 oSrws ahro^ 
olKeiovs oxf^h iriffror4povs ^fuy tlyai yofii^ftv &s Aio»ffB4vr\ kcX rohs 4Ktiy^ 
<rvyayfayurafi4yovSf oifS* kr4pois Uy iJMXXoy ^ roirois TrKriffidfreiay iy AT8ov. 
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ing open her dress to show her beauty to the judges, are well 
known. The speech was genuine, but the embellishments 
apooyphal, and probably falsely inferred from some appeal or 
suggestion. 

The style of Hypereides is that of a newer school than 
Demosthenes' — of the school of Menander and the new co- 
medy, to whom long periods and elaborate structure seemed 
tedious, and who afifected short and terse statement, clear and 
epigrammatic points, smart raillery, and an easy and careless 
tone even in serious debate. Hence the critics, such as 
Quintilian, think him more suited to slight subjects ; and we 
feel how artificial to him are the periods of his state sermon 
on the dead — a mere rhetorical tour de force. But of his im- 
mediate successors some thought him better than Demosthenes 
— no doubt he was pleasanter reading — a Lysias with all 
the accumulated art and experience of the completed Attic 
eloquence. With all this aristocratic gaiety and lightness of 
style, the man was no trifler. His life and acts prove him an 
energetic, earnest, patriotic citizen, and he escaped the dark 
shadows which hang about the later years of Demosthenes. 
The judgments of Dionysius, Longinus, Hermogenes, and 
others can now be read in Blass' preface to the Teubner text 
The writer on the Sublime is particularly full and appreciative 
in bringing out the contrast between the sour, sombre, mighty 
Demosthenes and the peaceful, easy, but seldom impressive 
Hypereides. 

§ 555. BibliograpMcaL The history of his MSS. is peculiarly 
interesting. A splendid codex, covered with scholia, existed 
in the library of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, after the 
invention of printing, but was unfortunately destroyed or lost 
in the captiu*e of Buda-Pesth by the Turks. Since then the 
orator was but a name in the scholia or lexica, such as Harpo-' 
cration's,* till the discovery of the four orations piecemeal in 
papyri bought by Mr. Harris Warden and Mr. Stobart at 
Thebes, in Egypt, about the year 1850. The papyrus con- 
taining the epitaphios is later and inferior to that which con- 

* It is very curious to read Kiessling*s careful monograph (appended 
to his LycurguSf Halle, 1847), before the recovery of our text. 
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tains the rest, and all were much mutilated by the Arabs, who 
cut them in pieces to sell them by separate bargains. The 
documents have been facsimiled in Babington's editions, and to 
this scholar we owe more than to anyone else in ±e restoration 
of the text The discovery of course excited great interest, and 
we now have many good texts by Cobet, Blass (Teubner), &a, 
as well as Babington's. The papyri seem to date somewhere 
between the second century b.c and the second century a.d., and 
are therefore the oldest Greek MSS. we possess. Unfortunately 
the writing is careless, and the phonetic spelling of an £g3^tian 
with a provincial and debased pronunciation has introduced 
many absurd forms. Thus Cobet has found a fine field for his 
splendid powers of emendation, especially in the Epitaphios. 

§ 556. Deinarchus, the last of the ten orators, not in point 
of age, but rather in the date of his activity, was a Corinthian, 
the son of Sostratus, who settled at Athens, and was intimate with 
Theophrastus and Demetrius Phalereus. Dionysius computes 
him to have been bom in 361 B.C., for the vague reason that he 
must have been seventy when he calls himself * an old man * in 
292 B.C He does not seem to have produced political speeches 
earlier than the date of the afiair of Harpalus, but in this trial, 
and for a series of years later, he composed orations, chiefly 
political, for citizens, being himself merely a resident alien, 
and therefore excluded from public debates. Dionysius thinks 
he may have begun speech-writing in the law courts as early as 
336 RC, when he was twenty-six years old. After the death 
and exile of the greater orators, he occupied the first place for 
about fifteen years, when he was implicated in the disturb- 
ances between Antigonus, Demetrius, and Cassander, and re- 
tired to Chalcis (307 B.a), where he remained till the year 
292 RC., in which his fiiends obtained his return. He then, in 
old age, pleaded a personal action for the first time against his 
Athenian host Proxenus — perhaps merely his xpojcvoc, or patron 
among the citizens — for refusing, with treacherous intent, to help 
him in recovering his property. From this speech even the 
ancients had learned all they knew of his personal history. 
Suidas says he was killed at the instigation of Polysperchon. 
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There is fortunately a special tract extant by Dionysius, which 
examines the speeches attributed to him by the test of chro- 
nology, and rejects many, enumerating sixty as genuine, most of 
them by their opening words. This is the case with the three 
extant orations, that against Demosthenes, against Aristogeiton, 
and against Philokles, all written for accusers in the prosecu- 
tions about the affair of Harpalus.* 

§ 557' '^^ lo^g 2ind elaborate attack on Demosthenes gives 
us pretty fully the case made against the orator. It agrees 
perfectly with the fragments of Hypereides* indictment in 
avoiding all statement of details. But this is here fully justi- 
fied by appealing to the challenge of the accused to refer the 
matter to the Areopagus, by whose decision as to the facts 

* This tract of Dionysius is an excellent specimen of his literary criti- 
cism, and makes me very slow to question his judgments in such matters. 
He b^ins by saying how little accurate information could be had about 
this orator, whom he had passed over when treating of the pioneers and 
perfecters of eloquence. Neither Callimachus nor the Fergamene gram- 
marians knew anything clearly about him, or his genuine work. He 
quotes Demetrius Magnes in illustration of this inaccuracy. He then 
sketches the orator*s life, chiefly from his own words in the speech 
against Proxenus, compare*! with the Histories of Philochorus on the con- 
temporary events, and quotes the title of this personal speech, with ex- 
tracts from PhUochorus. From these materials he determines his age 
approximately, and thus establishes a canon for rejecting all speeches bear- 
ing internal evidence of being composed before the orator was twenty-five 
(viz. 336 B.C.), or during his exile (307-292 B.c). There follow (caps. 
5-6) excellent remarks on his style, which is shown to have been eclectic 
and imitative, without uniformity. But the imitations, which were evidently 
very good, must (he says) be tested by close comparison with his models, 
just as copies were compared with the originals of Pheidias, Apelles, or 
Polycleitus. They would then be found laboured and artificial in compari- 
son with the older masters. Similar were the attempts to imitate Plato, 
Thucydides, Hypereides (by the Rhodian school), and Demosthenes. He 
proceeds to give (c. 9) an invaluable list of all the archons from the orator's 
birth to his last speech, and then classifies the extant speeches into genuine 
public, spurious public, genuine private, and spurious private. The spurious 
are separated into three classes : those too early for the orator, those evi- 
dently composed during his exile, and lastly those too watery and frigid 
in style. Then he vindicates for Demosthenes, and abjudicates from Dei- 
narchus, the speech in reply to Boeotos wir^p tov 6y6fiaro5. Dionysius' 
tract is unfortunately mutilated towards the close. 
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he was willing to abide. The Areopagus had spent mcmtfas 
in the investigation, and ultimately sent down not only the 
names of the culprits^ but the exact amounts they had received. 
According to the ordinary procedure of that court, die details 
of the evidence were not given. I suppose a re-statement 
of them was forbidden in the final trial before a dicasteiy of 
five hundred, which had really only to assess the punishm^it. 
This assessment was made according to the amount of public 
injury supposed to be done by die accused, and according to 
his general character. Hence both Hjrpereides and Deinarchus 
insist upon this side of the case <Hily, especially as Demosthenes 
had openly declared that he would acquiesce in the finding of 
the Areopagus. Deinarchus insists, like Hypereides, on the 
enormous wealth gained from politics by Demosthenes, which 
he sets down at 1 50 talents ; and all this was not invested in real 
property, but kept out of die reach of direct taxatioa 

The imperfect oration against Aristogeitan is about an aban- 
doned and worthless citizen, who had only obtained twenty 
minse of the plunder, but the evidence against him is the same 
as that against Demosthenes ; and if there were any proof that 
Demosthenes was associated with such a person in politics, it 
would be a grave corroboration of the charges now disbelieved 
on the ground of his general respectability. 

§ 558. The third speech is against Fhilokies^diXtiaxi of posi- 
tion and importance, who was in charge of the Peiraeus, and, 
though he had undertaken not to admit Harpalus, had done so, 
but only in a single ship. This attack is accordingly different in 
tone from that on Aristogeiton, and does not seek to prove the 
case fi*om the general bad character of the accused, but rather to 
throw suspicion on all his former respectability, owing to the pre- 
sent transaction. None of the three speeches are very interest- 
ing, and clearly show us the decay of Greek eloquence. As Dio- 
nysius says in his careful critique, he was neither the discoverer 
of a new style, like Lysias or Isocrates, nor the perfecter of one 
already known, like Demosthenes and Pypereides.^ In fact, 

' The received reading that he had no feature either common to the rest 
Koiv6v\ or peculiar to himself (fStov), appears to me nonsense, and should 
be rejected for Ktavdv — there was nothing in him either new or peculiar (of. 
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his style was really made up in the way vulgarly supposed to be 
Demosthenes' — the eclectic method of bringing together the 
features of all the previous orators. He specially imitated De- 
mosthenes, so that he was called the rustic as well as the^/>^^- 
dread (KpiOivoc) Demosthenes. Nevertheless, the Roman rhetors, 
who were able to compare him with still later Greek orators, 
found him full of good qualities which they lacked. He was, in 
fact, brought up among the great traditions of the Attic courts 
and free assembly, and the reflection of this greatness threw its 
glory over the orator who outlived its decadence. The extant 
speeches are not faulty, but not striking ; they are wanting in 
fire, in originality, in vivacity, in power, though the writer knows 
all the figures of thought and diction used by the great masters, 
and even overdoes the application of them. The MSS. are the 
same as those of Antiphon. The best special editions are Maet- 
zner's and Blass'. 

§ 559. A few words must be said in conclusion on the 
contemporary orators of repute, whose works have only reached 
us through uncertain or fragmentary tradition. Thus the 
defence attributed to Demades, which formed one of a col- 
lection of fourteen orations under his name, is certainly spu- 
rious, as this very remarkable speaker, whose striking ex- 
temporaneous aphorisms were long remembered and quoted, 
did not compose written speeches. The same was the case 
with Phokion, whose sententious addresses to the people were 
thought so effective by Demosthenes. Both Demades and 
Phokion were more thoroughly than -^schines representa- 
tives of the extempore school, which can only exist when sup- 
ported by extraordinary natural gifts or great weight of cha- 
racter. But of Hegesippus, a contemporary and supporter of 
Demosthenes, we seem to have an oration — that on HcUon- 
fiesus^ which Dionysius notices as Lysian in style, and imlike 

Dion3rs. in Deinarch, c. 5). I do not think it permissible to translate, < for 
he has no general complexiont or uniformity of style y though Dionysius says 
this in the immediate sequel — that he is often like Lysias, again like Hy- 
pereides, and again like Demosthenes, and he then refers to special speeches 
to illustrate this. But to uniformity of style Dionysius applies the term 
^/iociSJ^s or Bfxoios. 
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the other works of Demosthenes. Nevertheless^ he did not 
doubt its genuineness. There is also the speech about the treaty 
with Alexander^ and there are no doubt, among the collection 
in our MSS. of Lysias and Demosthenes, a good many court 
speeches by obscurer contemporaries, which give us a valuable 
insight into the average standard of Attic eloquence as com- 
pared with that of the acknowledged masters. As regards the 
speech on Halonnesus^ it was first shown by Vomel in the last 
generation to be the work of Hegesippus, a partisan of De- 
mosthenes, who had been sent to Macedonia to demand back, 
with other territory, the island of Halonnesus. On his return 
(342 B.c) he gave an account of his negociations, and of the 
plans of Philip, which he had carefully studied. The style of 
the speech is clear and careful, archaic in its simplicity, and 
yet strong enough to persuade Dionjrsius of its genuineness. 
There are still critics disposed to agree with him, but the 
majority follow Vomel's decision, 

§ 560. Demetrius of Phaleron hardly belongs to the clas- 
sical period, being both in life and doctrine the representative 
of the passage of letters from Athens to Alexandria. The 
favourable judgments on his writings arose chiefly, I fancy, 
from the personal popularity of the man. He was a leading 
figure in the history of decaying Athens, brought up in contact 
with Demosthenes, H)rpereides and Aristotle; the pupil of 
Theophrastus, and friend of Menander. He was practically 
ruler of Athens for ten years (317-307 b.c.), and he gave 
an account of his stewardship in a special memoir. But he 
seems to have written memoirs about everjrthing. After being 
honoured with 360 statues by the grateful Athenians, they con- 
demned him to death when a stronger Demetrius (Poliorketes) 
invaded Athens. But he found a pleasant refuge with the first 
Ptolemy, whom he helped and advised in the founding of the 
university system (if I may so call it) of Alexandria. The 
second Ptolemy banished him to Upper Egypt, where he died 
of the bite of a serpent (283 b.c). The immense and various 
catalogue of his works shows that polymath tendency which the 
Alexandrian grammarians seem to have adopted from the Peri- 
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patetic school. Having suffered in his life the change from 
honour to contempt with commonalties and with kings, he has 
met the same destiny — that usual with second-rate respectability 
— at the hands of changing centuries. Admired and praised 
in his day for fruitfulness, for subtlety, and for elegance, he 
was presently and permanently forgotten. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

ARISTOTLE. 

§ 561. The last great name, with which the classical litera- 
ture of Greece may be said to close, is that of Aristotle, and 
he — great in so many directions — ^is least of all a literary 
man. To us he is such only as a literary critic, but even to 
the ancients, who possessed his dialogues, and who praise the 
elegance of their form, Aristotle's literary performances were 
as nothing in comparison to his scientific works. And with 
him, toOi we find, perhaps first among the Greeks, perhaps 
second to Heradeitus only, the feeling that literature and science 
are distinct, and that the seeker after accurate knowledge need 
not adorn his researches with the graces of eloquence or of 
poetry. Nay he even regarded literature, as such, fi-om a purely 
scientific point of view, and the works which take their place in 
•this history are his investigation of the nature and conditions of 
epic and tragic poetry, and of the psychological groundwork of 
eloquence. Even his Politics^ though he does not enter upon 
a criticism of historiography, seem (together with his lost 
iroXirc/ai) a distinct protest against the Isocratic principle of 
confiising the narrative of events with rhetorical display, and a 
reassertion of the style of the bald chronicle with a philoso- 
phical rearrangement of facts under logical classes. Thus the 
numerous and monumental scientific treatises of Aristotle have 
not the same claim which the dialogues of Plato have to be 
treated in this book, and we will refer the student who desires 
to know the deeper side of the man to the library of works 
on his philosophy, of which Zellefs volume,^ being the newest 

* Pkilosophie der Giiechen^ II Th. 2te Abth., 3rd edition, Leipzig, 1879. 
This volume is being translated, as the others have been, but as yet is not 
accessible in English. 
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as well as the ablest, may be regarded as giving an excellent 
summary. 

The various lives still extant of Aristotle are very disap- 
pointing, when we consider the number of details they record. 
The fullest is that of Diogenes Laertius, which gives us also 
the text of his will, and the catalogue of his works ; then 
there is the epistle to Ammseus of Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
which is mainly devoted to proving that the rhetoric of De- • 
mosthenes was developed anterior to Aristotle's teaching, and 
therefore independent of it There are also several versions 
of a life attributed to Philoponus, first printed in the Aristotle of 
Aldus. These materials are well worked up for English readers 
by Sir A. Grant and by Grote, in their respective works on 
Aristotle. 

The life of the philosopher coincides very curiously with 
that of his great contemporary, Demosthenes : they were bom 
in the same year, and died in the same year. But in all else the 
circumstances of their career were widely different. Aristotle 
was bom in 384 b.c at Stageira in the Chalkidike — a region 
then thickly settled with flourishing Hellenic towns. His 
father, Nikomachus, was personal physician and friend of the 
Macedonian king Amyntas. His mother, Phaestis, may have 
been of Euboean origin, for we hear of the family owning a house 
at Chalkis, to which the philosopher retired towards the close of 
his life. It is probable that Nikomachus lived with his royal 
friend, and that Aristotle was brought up about the Macedonian 
court ; but we know nothing of his education beyond the fact 
that his parents died early, and that a family friend, Proxenus 
of Atameus, took charge of him ; a kindness which Aristotle 
repaid by adopting Nikanor, Proxenus' son, and afterwards also 
giving him his daughter in marriage. We hear that Aristotle 
had brothers and sisters, but they are as obsciure as the brothers 
and sisters of Kant or Des Cartes. 

In his eighteenth year, being apparently a young man of 
good fortune, and, as some said, even of luxurious and dissolute 
habits, he came to Athens, and joined the school of Plato (367-6 
B.C.). Of this early period at Athens we hear nothing but 
occasional bits of scandal circulated by Epicurus, Timaeus, and 

VOL. II. — 17 
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other of his opponents in the school of Isocrates. * These stories 
have found little credence in the face of the enormous extent 
and seriousness of his scientific labours. It is not even likely 
that he ever increased his means by pracrising as a physician. 
There can be no doubt that his independent mind gradually 
led him to question his master's theories, and thus to estrange 
him firom the Platonic school ; but the anecdotes of his self- 
assertion and rudeness to the aged Plato are contradicted by 
the unfeigned respect with which he speaks of him in the first 
book of the Nicmn, Ethics?^ and in the extant firagment of 
his elegy on Eudemus. He is said also to have edited and 
imitated several Platonic dialogues. Indeed, for twenty years, 
up to Plato's death, he seems never to have abandoned the 
Platonic school, though he openly questioned the doctrine of 
Ideas. Of course the influence of Plato, during these twenty 
years, on the best part of his life can hardly be overrated, and 
yet in two essential features he made little impress on his pupil 
— first in the matter of style ; secondly, in the deductive cha- 
racter of his reasoning. Perhaps the influence of Plato on the 
former appears, less than it really was, because we have lost 
all the early works written by Aristotle during his Platonic 
years' — the dialogues which were praised for their style, 
and certain lectures on rhetoric, chiefly directed against Iso- 
crates, whose shallowness seems to have been very distastefiil 
to Aristotle. Indeed, both Cicero and Quintilian quote his 
adaptation of a line aXoy^ov crtoiTrdr, 'lo'dirpdri^v V k^v Xiyeiv. 
Nevertheless, in his later and more philosophical rhetoric he 
quotes no one oftener, as affording good examples, than Iso- 
crates. 

§ 562. On the death of Plato, he went (in his thirty-seventh 
year) with Xenocrates to Hermeias, tyrant of Atameus and 

» Cf. Muller's EffG, i. pp. 209-u {TinuBi Frogg. 70-6). 

« iv. § I. 

• I cannot agree with Susemihl (note 533 to his translation of the 
Politics f vol. ii. p. 140) that these dialogues were not composed tiU after 
335 B.C., when Aristotle returned to Athens. In the face of the enormofos 
catalogue of his works, such a theory seems to me untenable, not to speak 
of the marked contrast of style between the early and the later compositions. 
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Assos, who was himself a pupil of Plato. When, after three years, 
this Hermeias was treacherously put to death by the Persians, 
Aristotle settled at Mitylene, and took Pythias, a sister or niece 
of Hermias, to wife. To this Hermias he dedicated a statue 
at Delphi, and also addressed him in a still extant lyric poem. 
Ill 343-2 B.C. he undertook, at Philip's request, the education 
of Alexander the Great, now a boy thirteen years old. But 
unfortunately we know nothing of this interesting relation, ex- 
cept that two tracts of the philosopher, wtpl fiatriXeiag and virip 
dirolKiav (or ciTrotic/wi'), were addressed to Alexander ; but I do 
not fancy that Alexander's large ideas were based upon them. 
Indeed, we know certainly that Aristotle's Hellenism, which is 
so manifest in the Politics^ was distinctly opposed to the Hel- 
lenicism of the great king. During this period Aristotle and his 
pupil resided at Mieza, south-west of Pella. He is said to have 
obtained from Philip (or Alexander) the restoration of his native 
town, destroyed along with Olynthus in 347 B.C. ; but his good 
offices were thwarted by the jealousies and counterplots of the 
exiles themselves.* Numerous authorities assert that he went 
with Alexander to Asia, and there collected the materials of 
his 255 polities. But this is certainly false. 

In 335 B.C. he again settled at Athens, and formally opened 
a school of his own, called Peripatetic, from his habit of walk- 
ing up and down while teaching in the gymnasium of the Ly- 
ceum. In the succeeding twelve years, he produced the majority 
of those works, and trained the followers, that have brought 
him undying fame. We hear of private lectures in the morning, 
of public receptions in the afternoon, also of common meals, 
and a sort of discipline in his school. 

The follies of Callisthenes, whom Aristotle had recom- 
mended to Alexander, and who was suspected of being disloyal 
to him, owing to his outspoken censure, may have estranged 
the great king from his old tutor, but no overt act can be cited 
to prove it ; nay rather the materials for his natural history may 
in part have been supplied by the interest of Alexander in his 
researches.^ Nevertheless, a few years after the king's death, 

* Cf. frag. 610, from Dio Chrysostom. 

' Thus the moot question about the cause of the Nile's risiug in sum- 
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people began to talk scandal about Aristotle having been privy 
to his assassination by poison. This idle and libellous rumour 
is sufficiently contradicted by the public feeling which broke 
out at Athens, at the opening of the Lamian war, against Aris- 
totle as a steady partisan of the Macedonian party. He was 
attacked under the allegation of impiety by Demophilus (pro- 
bably the son of the historian Ephorus) for having honoured 
Hermeias as a hero ; people had also charged him with offering 
devotions to one of his wives, Herpyllis (after the manner of 
Auguste Comte); and he retired before the storm to his country 
house in Chalcis, where he presently died (322 b.c., summer) 
of a chronic disease, which was no doubt aggravated by his 
intense application to study. His will, preserved like those of 
his successors in the school of Ariston, is still extant, at least 
in substance, in Diogenes* Idfe^ and shows us his loving^ and 
thoughtful care for the welfare of his daughter, his immediate 
friends, and even the slaves attached to his house. 

We know little of his personality. He was evidently thought 
ugly in his day — thin-legged and with small features. Many 
smart things are repeated from his conversation by Diogenes, 
and he was evidently no very agreeable person, or deficient 
in the power of making enemies.* There are several portraits 
extant of him, especially the splendid sitting statue in the 
Palazzo Spada at Rome ; they represent a refined and careworn, 
but somewhat hard face, in which thought and perhaps bodily 
suffering have drawn deep furrows. His policy was Mace- 
donian and anti-Demosthenic, and for this reason he was 
assailed by many sham patriots. Of course he saw, with 
Phocion, the impracticability of any other policy in the decay- 

mer was said to have been settled by the observations of the great sum- 
mer rains near its source, which Alexander obtained for Aristotle (firagg. 

325-6). 

» Cf. Themistius, Orat. 23, p. 235 (quoted as frag. 57 of Timaeus b> 
C. Miiller) : Yit\^i<rot^pov% 8^ koI Ed)3ovA(8as koI TifiaiovSf AiKaidpxovs ico) 
arparhv ZXov tSov iindtficyay *hpi(rror4\ei r^ ^rayfiplrii irSr* tiy KaraXe^cu/it 
fdireTwj, &y icai \6yoi 4^tKyovvrai els T6yS€ rhy x/><^''oy, Starripovyres i^» 
ivixBeiay Koi ipiKoyeiKiay. Many of these were posthumous enemies. We 
know that the school of Isocrates and other sophists afforded him plenty 
of contemporary opponents besides. 
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ing state of Greece, and he was not bound by the spirit of 
patriotism, like Demosthenes, to fight to the last for a dying 
cause, being only a metic, or resident alien at Athens. 

§ 563. The catalogue of Aristotle's works, which were said 
to amount to more than 400, and which embraced every kind 
of science and every sort of literary criticism, need not occupy 
us here. The list given by Diogenes in his Life was probably 
prepared by Andronicus, or perhaps J^ermippus, from the 
works found under his name in the Alexandrian library, and 
does not contain some of those now extant. I'here is also 
a list drawn up by Arabic writers of the thirteenth century. 
The critical questions about these long and complicated lists 
are discussed by many German writers, who are referred to in 
Zeller's account. A careful catalogue is to be found in the 
opening of the fifth volume of the Berlin AnstotI&, prepared 
by Val. Rose, and to this splendid volume I also refer in con- 
sidering the fragments of lost works. 

These fragments have^ in the case of Aristotle, so peculiar 
an interest for us, that I propose here to consider them before 
I enter upon an account of the extant works which belong to 
the plan of the present book. For it is to the fragments of 
Aristotle that we must look for all our knowledge of his youthful 
work, and still more of the work which placed him among the 
ancients in the rank of a literary man. When we read the scien- 
tific treatises he has left us, we wonder at the complete neglect 
of form, the utter abnegation of style in the pupil of Plato, and 
ask ourselves how it was that so great a critic of poetry and elo- 
quence should not have given some evidence of his theories in 
his own writing. But the fact is that we only inherit from him 
those treatises which he wrote as head of a school, and possibly 
as mere jottings to be filled up by oral explanations. The 
enormous number and variety of his writings — most of them 
composed within a few years — seem to preclude anything like 
careful composition, and in more than one of them modem 
critics have suspected that we possess the mere hasty notebook 
of a pupil, taken down from the master's conversation during 
his morning walks in the Lyceum.^ 

* 2ieller shows (pp. 1 35-8) with much acuteness that this view goes too 
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§ 564. Another account of the bad condition of our texts 
is given in the famous story for which Strabo is our authority. 
He says * that after the death of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
their books were inherited by Neleus of Skepsis, nephew of 
the latter. Owing to the danger of their being seized by royal 
book collectors, they were hidden by his heirs in a cellar, 
where they lay for nearly two centuries, till discovered at the 
banning of the first century b.c by Apellikon of Teos, and by 
him brought to Athens. Then they were carried by Sylla as 
booty to Rome, and first edited by Tyrannio and Andronicus 
(circ. 60-50 Rc). Hence, Strabo tells us, the early pupils of 
the Peripatetic school knew little of the real doctrine of Aris- 
totle, and mostly talked barren subtleties {Oiaeig XriKvdi^ety), 
This theory is adopted by Heitz, Grote, Grant, and others, but 
has been of late combated with success by Stahr and 2^11er. 
There is plainly great exaggeration in it, for we find Aristotle's 
works distinctiy quoted * in the interval, and a catalogue of 
them as preserved in the Alexandrian library; and as he pub- 
lished most of them during his life, it is not credible that 
among his pupils and critics, especially the Stoics, no other copy 
but that in the cellar at Skepsis should exist There is, how- 
ever, truth in the story as to these particular copies, and it is 
more than probable that there may have been some unfinished 
MS., like the Politics^ which really lay concealed till this date, 
and which is therefore unknown to ancient critics before the 
time of Cicero. But the damp of the cellar could only produce 
lacunae in the text, it could not mildew the texture of the style. 

The ancients had a very different picture of Aristotle fi-om 
his works. Their best critics speak of him as a master of style. 
Cicero tells us that he comes pouring forth a golden flood of 
eloquence to prove the Divine Providence which has ordered 

far, and that in these treatises, written in a rough and slovenly, but 
peculiar and very scientific style, we have the very words of the master, 
in most cases written down by himself, though often two collateral forms of 
an argument have crept in either from a new treatment, or an inaccurate 
copy at the moment. It is at least very likely that his pupils helped him 
largely both in transcription and in collections of facts. 

> xiii. I, 54. 

* Cf. the evidence collected in Zeller, pp. 145, sq. 
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the world, and translates a splendid passage to prove it.* 
Dionysius (Halic.) and Quintilian speak in similar words of 
praise. Simplicius and Photius declare that his letters (col- 
lected by Artemon m eight books) were unsurpassed as models 
of that kind of composition, and though Demetrius quotes a 
sentence from these letters as far too pompous in style, he cites 
another ^ to show how thoroughly the author confined himself 
to proper subjects, in which he says : * This I do not write to 
you, for it is not epistolary ' {kvKjTokiKov). Unfortunately the an- 
cients have seldom supported their praise of the philosopher's 
eloquence by adequate citations, and we must therefore search 
the scanty fragments carefully to find any clear proofs of their 
assertions. In the case of Cicero and later critics, we suspect, 
moreover, that Aristotle's great and established reputation as 
a thinker may have led them to exaggerate the perfection of 
his style. 

It is, however, to be remarked that Aristotle's Roman critics 
cite none of our extant scientific treatises except the Topic 
and Rhetoric, Either, therefore, they did not know the scien- 
tific Aristotle, or, what is more Hkely, they were repelled by 
his acrocUic (esoteric) books, and confined themselves to those 
e^torepiKa, which were written for the pubhc, and were within 
their comprehension. Thus the Aristotle praised by the Roman 
philosophers and rhetors is not our Aristotle, he is the author 
of dialogues and exhortations to philosophy and virtue. But 
among the Greeks the loss of his dialogues and elaborated 
essays rather comes from the contempt in which these early 
semi-Platonic writings were held by his school. In his later 
and scientific works, they tell us, he put down his real opinions, 
in the dialogues only what was false or held by others. Hence 
it is to Stobaeus, to Plutarch, and to Cicero that we owe the 
preservation of a few passages from these dialogues, in which 
we find not only a Platonic vein of thought, but even a far-off 
ray of Platonic sunlight in diction.^ In fact, the influence of 

> De Nat, Deorum, ii. 37. 2 Fragg. 615, 620. 

• We hear that he did not attempt dramatic prologues, like Plato, and 
that he sustained the principal part himself, unlike his master, but in the 
manner adopted by Cicero, whose dialogues are probably not unlike those 
of Aristotle in form. 
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Plato had been as great on Aristotle as the influence of So- 
crates on Plato ; but we can trace the gradual weaning of Plato 
from the Apologia to the Laws; with Aristotle the early stages 
have left but faint vestiges. 

§ 5^5- There were certainly three dialogues modelled closely 
upon Plata* From the first Sextus Empiricus and Cicero 
quote aiguments for the existence of the gods and their govern 
ment of a popular and rhetorical kind,^ also for the eternity 
of the universe, from its beauty and order.' From the third, a 
close imitation of the Phadon^ we have so many interesting and 
suggestive notes about the nature of the soul, its unlikeness to a 
harmony, its future happiness, together with strange narratives 
of a spiritualistic character, that we can feel how thoroughly it 
was a literary work.* From the TrporpeimKoc, or Exhortation to 
Philosophy^ we have also an interesting anticipation of Des 
Cartes* refutation of the doubter, for Aristode tells us that men 
must either accept or reject philosophy. But if the latter, it 
must be done by argument, and hence by philosophy. Whether, 
therefore, men choose it or not, they must philosophise. From 
the treatises on Nobility and on Wealth we have also some 
good extracts by Stobaeus.* 

Among his critical works of this period I may mention an 
account of the older poets and rhetoricians — a favourite amuse- 
ment in those days when original literary genius had become ex- 
hausted. Cicero tells us that his summary and exposition of the 
older rhetors (in his owaymyn Tt\vSiv) was so clear and good that 
people gave up reading these authorities themselves. And, 
no doubt, if the rhetoric now ascribed to Anaximenes were 
genuine, it must date from this period, and long before the far 

* That iTfpl ^iXocro^fos, that ircpi Ti-yofiov, and the Ei>8i7/Aos. 

* Frags. 12-1$. ' Frags. 17-18. 
< Frags. 32-43. 

» Frags. 82-5, sq. Bemays {Didloge des Arist, p. 69) thinks that the 
opening chapters of the fourth book (new order) of the Politics are in sub- 
stance an extract from an ethical dialogue, on account of the greater ease 
and flow of the style as compared with the rest of the book. The h)rpo- 
thesis, though rejected by Vahlen and others, is probable enough, but the 
resulting specimen of Aristotle's easier style is not a favourable one, there 
being little peculiar in it, except some overdrawn expressions. 
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different psychological study which we find in the real rhetoric 
of Aristotle. His views about the poets we cannot estimate 
except from the excerpts in the scholia on Homer, which con- 
stantly refer to his problems and solutions, I confess that both 
the difficulties and the answers seem to me so prosaic and 
often silly, that they do not raise the author in my mind above 
the critic of the Poetic^ a work of little aesthetic taste. He raised 
such questions as these : How could Helen, in her view from 
the walls, express uncertainty about her brothers, the Dioscuri, 
seeing that the war had lasted ten years, and many prisoners 
had been made and ransomed ? Of course the obvious solution 
to us is that this scene was taken from a poem describing the 
first landing or marshalling of the Greeks at the opening of the 
war.* Aristotle says : * Perhaps Paris prevented her from meeting 
the captives.' ^ Many similar pieces of criticism will be found 
in the adjoining fragments, mingled with occasional common 
sense. The most interesting is doubtless the curious anticipa- 
tion of the Comparative Mythologers, in which he tells us that 
the 360 oxen of the sun were the days of the year. Thus Aris- 
totle's ciTTOjo^/iara on Homer seem not very much better than 
his edition,* if indeed it be true that he prepared an edition for 
Alexander, which that monarch carried in a precious casket. 

§ 566. This criticism of the poets suggests to us the philo- 
sopher's own poetry, of which three very noteworthy fragments 
have survived. They are a skolion to Hermias, an epigram for 
a statue of the same, and part of an elegy on Eudemus. I will 
cite them below.* The epigram on the statue is like those of 

» Cf. Vol. I. p. 73. * Frag. 142. « Cf. Vol. I. p. 31. 

* (I) On Plato (fr. 613) : 

i\di>y 8' 4s K\€tvhy KfKpoTrlTfs tdirtSov 

e{fffefi4tas ceuvrjs (pikii^s i^piffaTO fiwfihy 

ii,vdp6Sf ty ovt* aiyety roiai KaKo7<ri Bdfxis' 

ts fx6yos ^ TFpSnos dyriray icoT€5ei|€v 4yaf>yS>5 

olKfitp Tc filq) Kol fi(d6Soia'i \6y<ayy 

i)S d.yad6s re koX fitSalfiwy £/ua ylytrou ky4\p' 

oh yvv 5' liTTt Kafiuv ov8(v2 touto itotc. 

(2) On Hermeias (fr. 624) : 

r6vte TOT* ovx Sfftws Tapafiits fiwcdpav Bdfiiv isyif^p 
i^KTetyey Tlepffay TO^o<p6pay fioffiKe^Sf 

17* 
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the best period, very simple and condensed. We do not pos- 
sess enough of the elegy to understand its plan, but we can judge 
from the fragments of the dialogue on Eudemus, and the story 
there told of the curious vision of his subsequent fortunes and 
death, that the poem was not wanting in imagination. One 
famous phrase on Plato has made the fragment celebrated. 
The hymn, which Athenaeus says is not a psean, as was alleged 
in the accusation of impiety brought against him, but rather a 
skolion, is a very elegant little poem, and deserves far higher 
praise than is accorded to it by most of the Germans. It is, I 
suppose, silently assumed that the author of the dry Ethics, and 
Politics, and Categories cannot have been a true poet j but I 
venture to say, had the poem been handed down under the 
name of Pindar, some of those who now look upon it coldly 
would have been loud in their admiration. Apart from the 
felicity of its expression, there is a moral fervour about it which 
breathed through the dialogues, and which must have made 
Aristotle, in his earlier years, more a preacher of righteousness 
than a votary of abstract science. Of his remaining elegies and 
his It»; we know nothing. 

oh ^MUftp&s \6yxj^ <poviots iy iy&fft KpotrfitraSf 
&AA* kviphs irloTci xp^^Tc^cvos 9o\iov. 

(3) The Hymn to Virtue : 

*Apcrdf xo\ifiox9t y4vti fipoTtiqt 
O^pofia KdWurrov $l<p, 
eras Ttpij x<ipd4v€f fiop<l>as 

Koi irSvovs TXrjvcu fia\€pohs iucdfiayras* 

raiioy M ippiva fidWcis 
Kaf>T6v T* kBdvarov j^vtrov re Kp(i<r<r(o 
K<d yov4mv fioKoKavyfiroiS ff Siryov 
<reG $' cvcx' o^'^ ^'^^ *}ipcuc\4ris A^Sas re Kovpoi 
x6?<\* i,v4r\a<rtuf fpyois 
crhy Strypfvoyrts S^vofiiv, 

aas 8' €V€K€v ^i\lov fjLop^as Koi *Ar<ipv4oi %VTpo<pos 
*A.e\iov x^P^<^^v avyds. 
roiyhp ^ISifios tpyois, hBdvaroy r4 fxiy avl^croviri 

Movffcu 
Myofiocrivas OiyarptSf Aihs ^€piov ff4fias oi^oiHroi 

ipiXlas Tc y4pas $€$a(ov. 
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§ 567. From the time that Aristotle went to^Macedon, and 
during the leisure of his retirement with Alexander, we tnay 
suppose him to have gradually abandoned popular writing, and , 
to have turned to that purely scientific form ^ which he adopted '^, 
as a scholarch at Athens. From this latter date come all those 
dry and abstruse works which belong to the history^ot" of /^ 
Greek literature, but of Greek philosophy. Aristotle's vfSrr 
embraced all departments of human knowledge. Like Solo- 
mon, he discoursed on plants, from the cedar that is on Leba- 
non to the hyssop which groweth on the wall ; upon animals ; 
on the heavenly bodies and their eternal author ; on the mind 
of man and its faculties — in fact, on all things human and 
divine. 

In this wide survey he also embmced the philosophy of 
history and the philosophy of art, and here comes in contact 
with literature in discussing the nature of rhetoric and poetry. 
Thus we may confine ourselves to a fuller consideration of the 
Rhetoric and the Poetic^ though we may say something generally 
about the -S/>%/Vj and Politics ; not that these are literary works, 
but because most readers know Aristotle through them, and 
would therefore miss their absence in this book. Indeed, they 
seem to have been the transition stage between the early 
dialogues and the later pure philosophy, and to have come in 
this order : first, the Ethics^ and next, in close connection, the 
Politics ; then the Poetic^ and last of the exoteric treatises, the 
Rhetoricy which may have been composed about 330 b.c The 
latter works are in style and method intermediate between his 
two classes of writings, so that many have asserted them to 
belong to the latter. Indeed, the boundary line can hardly 
have been very clearly marked. All these treatises have been 

* This distinction is not imported by critics, but recognised by Aristotle 
himself, who constantly refers to the fuller treatment on well-known 
statements h rots iKBiBofi^vois, or iy rois i^otrtpiKoTs \6yois. This seems 
plainly to refer to the popular treatises which were written and circulated 
among the public, while his deeper works, though by no means secret or 
withheld, were only known to his pupils. The German critics have 
written a library of controversy on this matter, without advancing our 
knowledge or understanding of it. The reader will find a summary in 
Zeller, Op. cit. pp. 112, sq., with the voluminous notes. 
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so amply discussed and illustrated, that a student of Aristotie 
is not likely to delay over a general sketch, but will turn to the 
lull and minute commentaries to aid him in the understanding 
of them. For none of them are attractive from their style, and 
all of them are difficult, both from ellipse and compression of 
thought, as well as from dislocations or gaps in our texts. 

§ 568. It is remarkable that Aristotle, in this mature RJu- 
toriCy regards the science not as a branch of the fine arts, or 
analogous to poetry, but as a sister science to Dialectic, and 
closely allied to Politics. As Dialectic, or logical disputation, 
seeks to establish the truth by argument, so Rhetoric seeks to 
persuade, or to establish the probable by such arguments as will 
convince an audience. Hence the whole science is a popular 
or exoteric science, but nevertheless depends, or ought to 
depend, mainly on proofs, not on indirect means of influencing 
men's minds. In fact, he lays down the irrefragable position, 
that rhetoric is a natural gift of civilised men, all of whom in 
some way defend their own opinions, or attack those of others, 
by argument. It is the systematic treatment of this natural 
faculty of persuasion which forms the subject of the art of 
rhetoric. Thus Aristotle opposes on the one hand Plato, who 
is perpetually arguing that, because rhetoric cannot prove itself 
good to teach any one thing, it is good for nothing ; on the 
other, he opposes the Sophists, who pretended that it was the 
mysterious key to all sorts of knowledge. There is something 
very severe and noble in the restriction of the true province of 
rhetoric to that of reasoning with an audience. But there can 
be no doubt that this has been the true secret of all really great 
speaking. Demosthenes, and the Greeks generally, seldom 
depart from argument But even with Cicero, Chrysostom, 
Bossuet, Burke, and with all our greatest legal and political 
orators, it is primarily because they were brilliant and per- 
suasive reasoners that they were great orators. Hence the 
strict justice of Aristotle's simple definition : * the power of 
discovering in each care the possible means of persuading.* * 

* iffra V 71 PuropiK^ Zivofiis irepl cKacroy rod Oeaprjaai rh iv^fx^M-^yoy 
iriBav^v, Qf. the comments of other rhetors upon it quoted in Cope*s 
Introd. p. 149, 
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The main body of the first book is devoted to the analysis 
of rhetorical materials in relation to the three kinds {(tilr\) of 
oratory, which Aristotle was perhaps the first formally to distin- 
guish — the deliberative, the judicial, and the epideictic* He 
says nothing of the exhortations of generals to their soldiers, 
which figure so largely in earlier historians. No doubt the 
fashion went out with the rise of mercenary and professional 
armies, but in any case such speeches must fall into the first 
class. This division he regards as by far the most important, 
though he says it was neglected by the rhetoricians for the 
sake of the court speeches, as in them sophistical arts were 
of more value. The fact is that political speaking was always 
thoroughly honoured among the Greeks, but for this very reason 
was considered a higher art than could be taught by mere 
sophistical professors. Aristotle's further distinction, that of 
these three branches the first is about the future, and its main 
topic the expedient ; the second about the past, and its main 
topic the just ; and the third (praise and blame) chiefly about 
the present, and its main topic the honourable (/caXdi) — this 
seems to me a piece of idle or false subtlety. 

The first nine chapters are on the requisites for proofs 
in deliberative speeches — political education, and a general 
knowledge of ethical principles. Then he turns to judicial or 
dicastic speeches ; and on these, again, he enumerates the 
general subjects — justice and injustice, written law and un- 
written precedent, and the like, from which the orator should 
draw his logical proofs. He adds in an appendix the proofs 
from fact, such as testimony, oaths, documents, torture, by 
which the speaker may fortify the proofs constructed by argu- 
ment. So far, then. Rhetoric is little more than applied Logic, 
in which certain special forms of proof, such as the enthy- 
meme and the example, are substituted for the full syllogism 
and induction which the philosopher or dialectician uses. But 
each cl^of, or special branch, affords special propositions 
(TTporao-eic) from which the orator must argue. Except, there- 
fore, in indicating to him the proper materials, which are de- 

* The passage which asserts Ihe same division in the Rhet, ad Alex, 
seems to be spurious, as other passages cite only two. 
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termined by moral and physical philosophy, there is nothing 
whatever which would give a speaker any practical help in con- 
structing a sf>eech. 

§ 569. The second book approaches the psychological con- 
ditions which the speaker should either affect in himself or sti- 
mulate in his hearers, so as to produce persuasion. Here there 
is much that is suggestive and interesting, though the whole sub- 
ject is treated in a very confused way. The reader must not 
imagine that Aristotle has deserted his first principle, of laying 
the whole stress of oratory on proofs. For all the psychological 
aids which he here discusses — ethos in the speaker, pathos ex- 
cited in the audience— are all direct helps to persuasion, and, as 
such, direct means of carrying the orator's point To excite the 
hearer, without any further object, by a mere splendour of dis- 
play, would have been thought by Aristotie meretricious even 
in an epedeictical speech. Thus Ethos is at first represented as 
the character which the speaker should assume, and manifest 
by his speaking : it is composed of three elements, viz. 0po- 
^'ijffic, sound common sense ; apirii, moral weight of character ; 
and thyoia, a strong interest in his audience. Aristotle might 
have gone so far as to say that these, if established by the 
previous life of the speaker, and not merely assumed for the 
occasion, will outbalance the>strongest logical arguments against 
him. But presently (as Cope and others have pointed out) 
we find ethos in a new meaning, that of studpng the general 
character of the audience, and addressing them differently if 
they be old men, or middle-aged, or young. The general fea- 
tures of these ages are then described.^ As almost all audi- 
ences are mixed, such advices seem of little use. 

They are, however, preceded by a treatment oi pathos in 
rhetoric, which is wider in application than our meaning of it, 
and signifies the exciting of suitable affections — ^anger, pity, 
sorrow— in the minds of the hearers j and there are minute 
descriptions of the causes of these affections in mankind. 
Ethos, in the first sense, when it is actually produced by the 
speech, is merely arousing the wadoc of confidence and good- 
will towards the speaker in the audience, and thus falls under 

» caps. 13-15. 
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the class fron. which Aristotle has distinguished it But I need 
not specify these logical defects. The book closes ^ with general 
directions, or tc^ttoi, for using examples, for using apophthegms 
(yvutfiaiy which are merely single propositions implying an 
argument), and enthymemes, or arguments in that short form 
suited for rhetoric. He even gives a chapter on simulated 
enthymemes, or sophisms of this kind, which troubles such 
critics as Cope, who think they must defend the morality of 
all that Aristotle has said. In these chapters ^ many examples 
are given from retorts of Iphicrates, from tragedies, especially 
those of Theodectes, as well as from his speeches, but, strangely 
enough (though Demades against Demosthenes is quoted), none 
are quoted from Demosthenes, his greatest contemporary. 

§ 570. The third book, which at last comes to what we* 
should call the propei treatment of oratory or rhetoric, is di- 
vided into two parts : the first twelve chapters being on expres- 
sion (Xcjtc), the remainder on the arrangement {tq^ic) to be 
observed in speaking. The latter division seems to me sin- 
gularly bald and incomplete, and can hardly have come in its 
present form from Aristotle's own hand. The remarks on the 
proem, or prologue, are the fullest, but the examples are as 
frequently taken from poetry as from oratory. On the narrative 
he omits all mention of the irpoKaratTiavijy or first sketch of the 
story, a point frequent in our extant speeches, and of great 
effect in tuning the minds of the audience. He criticises Iso- 
crates* direction that the narrative should be compressed (ra- 
X£ta), and cites several examples of good and bad narratives 
from tragedies now lost. Perhaps his best remark is that the 
narrative should be ethical, and not intellectual. It should 
not strike the audience as clever, but honest, as is eminently 
the case with Lysias. On the * figures of thought ' he says 
nothing, except about the sudden questioning (ijownya-tc) and 

* As Spengel observes, tliis subject was announced to come before the 
psychological part, and is certainly out of its natural order. Hence some 
dislocation of the text is to be inferred, even though there are at present 
references from the discussion on the r6iroi to the chapters on irdBos and 
iSos, which show that the work early assumed its present form. 

* caps. 22-4. 
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witty repartees, which are indeed hardly figures of thought 
As to the epilogue * he puts the reminding of the hearer on the 
same level as the exciting him — a peculiariy Greek view, 
already noticed when considering Demosthenes' speeches, which 
generally end with a very calm smnmary, and a quiet de- 
mand for justice. 

The chapters on expression are more suggestive, though 
nothing is more disappointing than that on correctness of 
diction (or* xp") 'EXXiyiifcev), in which the reader expects valu- 
able hints on style, and is merely told to mind his particles,* 
his concords, and the clearness of his sentences. Similarly on 
the difficult and subde question of rythm, he only says a few 
words about iambic and trochaic rythms, and then recom- 
• mends (after Thrasymachus) the first paeon for opening, and 
the last for closing, a sentence On the deeper laws of the 
harmony of periods he is silent, or hopelessly general. 

But on the qualities of style apart from grammatical 
accuracy, there are several good chapters against over-orna- 
ment and pomp, against stale phra es i^^vypaq Xi^ug), such as 
those often used by Gorgias and Alkidamas, on metaphors 
and similes, and other kindred topics. His remarks on the 
differences of poetical and prose style, and also on the differ- 
ence of style suited to oral delivery and to written matter, are 
very sensible and sound, but not, I think, very suggestive.* 
To the real beauties of noble poetry he seems comparatively 
a stranger. After discussing separate words and clauses in 
eight chapters, he goes on to their connection, either natural 
or artificial — the well-known XHiq dpofiiyri of Herodotus as op- 
posed to the Xf fee KaTetrrpafifiitri of Thucydides, and still more 
of Isocrates. He adds a chapter on saying * good things,' and 

» c. 19. 

* It is to be wished that Aristotle had followed his own advice. For his 
use of fioTe, oSy, 8^, and of prepositions, has caused special difficulty to 
commentators, and called forth special enquiries, such as Bonitz' ( fVten, 
Siizber, 1863) and Eucken*s books. 

* Voltaire profited by them, as may be seen from his frequent criticisms 
of the poetical prose of his rivals, and his praise of the principle laid down 
by Aristotle. On this Havet {Etudcy pp. 95, sq.) has some excellent re- 
marks. 
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on vividness of style. But in neither of these is he happy or 
original. 

§ 571. The impression produced by the Rhetoric is not 
very favourable to Aristotle's genius.* We feel, indeed, that the 
whole book is on a large and sound basis, but is mainly an ex- 
pansion of the hints thrown out with such brilliancy by Plato 
in his Phcedrus; and that, in following them up, Aristotle has 
stated a good many isolated truths of value, and shown great 
acuteness, but has added little to the rix^ai of his predecessors 
except the psychological basis, which must have been prac- 
tically felt by all previous orators. The real secrets of his great 
contemporary Demosthenes, which he, if anyone, could have 
discovered, or at least discussed, are either deliberately ignored, 
or neglected all through his book ; and this capital blot in a 
Greek rhetoric of that age is not to be overlooked or excused. 
We may add that the style of this work, which expressly treats 
of style, contains frequent examples of vices which it repre- 
hends. It is constantly too compressed ; it is obscure ; it is 
confused ; and though some of these blots are undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to the condition of the text, many are due to the 
author. 

The Latin rhetoricians, Cicero and Quintilian, as well as 
Dionysius, derive many valuable hints from it, and often follow 
it closely, but they seem to me to improve upon it very much 
in the clearness and elegance of their expression. Cicero^ 

* If the reader desires to see the opposite case ably argued, I can recom- 
mend to him E. Havet*s excellent Etude sur la RhStorique dAristote (Paris, 
1846), from which I have borrowed many points all through my sketch, 
though I think the author has often transfused his own ideas into Aris- 
totle. I must, however, note the curious blunder (p. 71) of attributing to 
R. Estienne the passage on torture, which that intelligent translator found in 
the best MS. (A*), but which he printed in italics, as of doubtful authen- 
ticity. This is not the only error in Havet's suggestive and charming essay. 
* His judgment on the book is worth quoting [de Or, ii. 38) ; Sed, 
ut eo revocetur, imde hue declinavit oratio, ex tribus istis clarissjmis philo- 
sophis, quos Romam venisse dixisti, videsne Diogenem fuisse, qui diceret, 
artem se tradere bene disserendi et vera ac falsa diiudicandi, quam verbo 
Grseco Bia\€Kriicfip appellaret ? In hac arte, si modo est haec ars, nullum 
est praiceptum, quo modo varum inveniatur, sed tantum est, quo modo 
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especially, as Cope's notes will amply show, has put almost all 
Aristotle's points with great force, and in admirable and terse 
language. The Episde of Dionysius to Ammseus, in which he 
refutes elabcnately by dates the notion that Demosthenes bor- 
rowed his ihetorical principles from Aristotle, is valuable in 
quoting six passages verbatim (as he says) from the Rhetoric. 
Though there are some differences from our text, they are not 
such as to warrant the beUef that the work was originally friller 
and more explicit It is more probable that later rhetors 
added commentaries or expansions, of which a few fragments 
appear in Spengel's Collection, But, unfortunately, all these 

iadicetar. Nam [et] omne, quod eloquimur sic, ut id ant esse dicamus 
aut non esse, et si simpliciter dictum sit, suscipiunt Dialectid, ut iudi- 
cent, verumne sit an fidsum ; et si coniuncte sit elatum et adiuncta sint 
alia, indicent, rectene adiuncta sint et verane summa sit unius cuiusque 
rationis et ad extremum ipsi se compungunt suis acuminibus et multa 
quaerendo reperiunt non modo ea, quae iam non possint ipsi dissolvere, 
sed etiam, quibuS ante exorsa et potius detexta prope retexantur. Hie 
nos igitur Stoicus iste nihil adiuvat, quoniam, quemadmodum inveniam 
quid dicam, non docet ; atque idem etiam impedit, quod et multa repent, 
quae n^at ullo modo posse dissolvi, et genus sermonis afifert non liquidum, 
non fusum ac profluens, sed exile, aridum, concisum ac minutum. Quod si 
qui probabit, ita probabit, ut oratori tamen aptum non esse fateatur. Hsec 
enim nostra oratio multitudinis est auribus accommodanda ad oblectandos 
animos, ad impellendos, ad ea probanda, quae non aurificis statera, sed qua- 
dam populari trutina examinantur. Quare istam artem totam dimittamus, 
quae in excogitandis aigumentis muta nimium est, in iudicandis nimium 
loquax. Critolaum istum, quem simul cum Dic^ene venisse commemoras, 
puto plus huic studio nostro prodesse potuisse. £rat enim ab isto Ansto- 
tele, a cuius inventis tibi ego videor non longe aberrare. Atque inter 
hunc Aristotelem, cuius et ilium legi librum, in quo exposuit dicendi artes 
omnium superiorum, et illos, in quibus ipse sua quaedam de eadem arte 
dixit, et hos germanos huius artis magistros hoc mihi visum est interesse, 
quod ille eadem acie mentis, qua rerum omnium vim naturamque viderat, 
haec quoque aspexit, quae ad dicendi artem, quam ille despiciebat, pertine- 
bant : illi autem, qui hoc solum colendum ducebant, habitarunt in hac una 
ratione tractanda, non eadem prudentia, qua ille, sed usu, in hoc uno 
genere, studioque maiore. Cameadi vero vis incredibilis ilia dicendi et 
varietas perquam esset optanda nobis ; qui nullam umquam in illis suis 
disputationibus rem defendit, quem non probarit ; nullam oppugnavit, 
quam non everterit. Sed hoc maius est quiddam, quam ab iis, qui haec 
tradunt et docent, postulandum sit. 
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works are lost, and the remaining scholig^ are declared quite 
worthless by those who have studied them. 

§ 572. Bibliographical, Our best MS. is one of the eleventh 
century, now in Paris (A*^), which was known to Petrus Victo- 
rius, and collated in his valuable edition, but more carefully by 
Gaisford (1820), and still better by Bekker for his edition. The 
next best authority is the old Latin translation, undoubtedly by 
William de Moerbeke, in 1281, which followed word for word a 
text similar to the A® text, but with marginal interpolations or 
commentaries which the translator generally adopts. All the 
later and more interpolated MSS. seem derived from the same 
archetype as these older and better copies, and all of them 
bear traces of the amalgamation of two recensions, in which 
two renderings of the same idea are given one after the other. 
Separate editions of the Rhetoric are scarce. First printed by 
Aldus, not in his Aristotle, but in the Rhetores Greed (1508), 
it since holds a place in all the editions of the collected 
works. However, Gaisford's special edition (Oxford, 1833) is 
the tenth since the editio princeps. The essays of Brandis 
(Philologus, vol. iv.), Vahlen, and of Spengel, who has given 
special attention to it, in his collection of rhetorical tracts, in 
his series of papers on Aristotle in the Munich Academy's 
Abhandlungen, and lastly in a separate edition (Leipzig, 1867), 
also the hints of Thurot in his Essays on Aristotle, may be 
read with advantage. Bekker's text is reprinted in a separate 
form, and we have an elaborate Introduction (1867) and a 
Commentary in three volumes by E. M. Cope of Cambridge 
(edited by J. E. Sandys, 1874). 

§ 573- The Rhetoric points back in more than one place to 
the Poetic, which seems to have been composed before it, pro- 
bably next before it, and to which, as a kindred subject, we may 
naturally turn. To us oratory is a sister art to poetry, and we 
may admire the rhetoric of Shakespere and Byron, as we 
admire the poetry of Jeremy Taylor or Ruskin. We should 
have accordingly expected to find them treated by Aristotle as 
sister arts, teaching the most perfect expression in words, under 
divers conditions of human thought and of human passion. 
But we find, to our surprise, that he brings them into contact 
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only in the detail o^ expression, or Xtftc, whereas their sources 
are to him perfectly distinct Rhetoric, as we have seen, he 
regards as merely the art of persuasion, and hence an offshoot 
of the science of reasoning, applied to a popular audience. It 
is the science of probable arguments, methodically expressed. 
Poetry he bases on the instinct of imitation, especially of the 
imitation of human action, and classes it with the arts of 
dancing and of music, which have the same object, and which 
were commonly used in combination with it ; also with the art 
of painting, which uses colours, as poetry uses rythm and metre, 
or as music uses melody. 

This view is evidently the result of the predominance of 
the drama in Attic life. All other forms of poetry are re- 
garded in relation to it. In Homer it is far more the dra- 
matic side than the merely descriptive or picturesque, which 
occupies Aristotle. The old descriptive Margites is regarded 
as a kind of comedy, and, what is still more singular, lyric 
poetry is hardly mentioned at all, except on its dramatic side, 
and in those later developments when the music and the 
dancing were plainly nlimetic, and represented a sort of lyrical 
drama. This may possibly be the result of a great gap in the 
text, but I rather agree with those who hold that while a dis- 
cussion on comedy has been lost, there was no place for a 
separate treatment of lyric poetry in our sense, and this for 
the special reason I have assigned. The complete ignoring of 
the whole ^Eolic school, of Sappho, Alcaeus, Anacreon — nay, of 
Pindar and most of the great masters of Greek melic, is a blot 
in the Poetic^ like the ignoring of Demosthenes in the Rhetoric, 
But, as has been well observed, dramatic poetry and legal 
rhetoric, being surrounded by fixed conditions, lend them- 
selves to scientific analysis far more than the other branches of 
oratory and poetry. Hence the tendency to write special 
Ttyyui for these departments of each of the arts. 

§ 574. Aristotle's analyses in the first three chapters of the 
various kinds of imitation in dramatic and epic, and in tragic 
and comic poetry, are not very suggestive or fruitful, though un- 
doubtedly correct ; but in the fourth he gives an ingenious psy- 
chological analysis of the instinct of imitation in man, and its 
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results. It is owing to this that accurate imitations even of re- 
pulsive objects give pleasure by our recognition of their faithful- 
ness. Thus the Margites, which he ascribes to Homer, and the 
Attic comedy are branches of poetry, though they profess to 
paint men * worse than they usually are.' But the fuller expo- 
sition of the nature of comedy is lost ; we still have in the 
fourth and fifth chapters valuable isolated facts about the history 
of both tragedy and comedy, which have been utilised in their 
proper place above. ^ It is, however, plain from several allusions 
(especially 9, § 3) that the brilliant exuberance of Aristophanes 
did not fit into Aristotle's system, atid that he even excluded it 
from his very definition of comic drama, which was essentially 
general, and employed in sketches of character applicable to 
classes of men. He also objected to the producing of laughter 
by obscenity, and notes that the new comedy replaced this by 
indirect hints {yvovoia). In fact, the parabases of Aristo- 
phanes are to Aristotle the work of an lafifioirmoc, not of a dra- 
matic poet. Thus we have lost by the corruption of our text a 
theory of Greek comedy excluding Aristophanes ! ^ In the 
opening of chap. vi. Aristotle explicitly promises to discuss 
epic poetry and comedy after he has explained the nature and 
perfections of tragedy. This latter he does very thoroughly 
from his point of view. We have but scanty notes on epic 
poetry near the end, in direct comparison with tragedy, and a 
curious chapter of criticism, or of commonplaces for replying 
to criticisms on tragedy.^ There is also an analysis of diction * 
which is to a great extent on the first elements of grammar, and 
is totally out of place in this work,® as well as some remarks on 
ornamental diction, which are analogous to, but not so good as, 
the parallel chapter of the Rhetoric, 

Apart from all the confusion of the text, apart from the 
pedantic subdivisions of the school, apart from the flagrantly 

* Vol. I. chaps, xiv., xix. 

' Cf. on these points Meineke, Fragg, Com, i. 272. 

■ c. 25. ^ cc. 19-22. 

* Egger qualifies this censure by pointing to the infancy of grammar at 
this time, and the consequent novelty and importance of whatisnoMr trivial 
and elementary {^Hist, de la Critique^ pp. 227, 456) 
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inconsistent judgments which are contained in the Poetic^ and 
which make it thoroughly unsafe as an authority, without 
the constant test of plain common sense, there are two per- 
manent merits in the work which will ever interest educated 
men. The first is the scientific attempt to explain the nature 
and vindicate the uses of tragedy ; the other consists in the 
preservation throughout the work of many stray firagments of 
Aristode's acute insight and his various and profound learning. 
For however corrupted and interpolated our text may be, there 
can be no doubt that the main outlines are those of the master's 
mind. This scattered wisdom, whether on the history of Greek 
poetry, or on the nature of man, has been gathered and ap- 
plauded by admiring critics from tiie days of Comeille's enemies* 
to those of Lessing, who declared the mutilated and tentative 
essay in criticism to be as infallible as the elements of Euclid; 
and thus it is now commonplace in histories of Greek litera- 
ture, or of art criticism. 

§ 575. The theory of tragedy, on the other hand, has within 
the last twenty years been discussed in Germany, as if it had 
never been known before, and with this result, that what was 
once tolerably clear has become so confiised as to be almost 
unintelligible. In proof of this I will appeal to the discussion 

* Some of these are explained away by the ingenious reservations and 
qualifications of critics, as the reader may see by consulting SusemihFs 
notes to his edition." Other points may be the result of our misconception. 
Thus Welcker first saw the meaning of the sentence quoted from Sophocles 
in comparing himself with Euripides. What he really said was not that 
he himself had painted characters as they ought to be, but as they ought to 
be painted by a tragic poet^ whereas Euripides had painted them from real 
or ordinary life. Again, when Aristotle is made to say that the chorus 
should be an actor and constituent part of the play, koX ffvvaya>v[(€{rBcu fi^ 
&(nr€p [irop'] Eiipiirili^ &\?C &<nrcp [iraph] 2o<poK\(if and to add that the rest 
of the tragic poets made their choral odes <Juite irrelevant, he does not 
mean, as he is often translated, that the chorus was not an actor in Euripides, 
but that it was not an actor of the right kind, being often an accomplice. 
I should suggest firji^ &<nr€p 'E.ipiirihri—and yet not like Euripides, as pro- 
bably what Aristotle wrote. But there are other judgments which cannot 
be defended with any common sense, or independence, in criticism. 

' Cf. the Preface to his Don SanchCy or M. Paul Albert's la littirature 
Jranfaise au xvH^ Siicle^ pp. 84, sq. 
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of the tragical purification in the introduction to Susemihrs 
second edition (1874). It is not too much to say that a more 
obscure and confused piece of writing could hardly be found 
even in German literature. This, the most recent result of 
speculation on the question, is only to be compared to the 
wonderful hodge-podge made of the same matter in the old 
Latin version retranslated from the Arabic, and cited by Egger 
as a curiosity.^ 

Here is the famous definition, in its complete form : tanv 
oZy rpayuidia fiifiricriQ Tpa^tiac aTovdaiaQ Kai reXeiag fiiyedoQ 
c)^ov<njc, ii^vfTfxivip \6yip Xf»>pig eicaaTOV twv eihiay kv To7g fioploic, 
i^pufiTtov Kal ohh* airayycXi'ac, ^i i\iov Koi t^ofiov vepalvovtra ttjv 
rStv ToiovTtav Tradiy/xdrwv KaQap(nv.^ The first clause is meant 
to contrast it with comedy, the third with epic poetry, and 
these require no further explanation. 'Adorned speech 'he 
himself explains as having rythm and music in it. By the next 
words — ^the readings are all through uncertain — he tells us he 
means that different kinds of adorned speech are to be used in 
different parts, as iambic metre, and lyric measures with music. 
But it is about the last clause that the storm of controversy is 
still raging, I will only note a few of the most interesting 
points. 

In the first place it seems likely that this theory of Aris- 
totle's is intended as a vindication of tragedy against the 
attacks of Plato, who (in his Fhcedrus, 268 c, FhilebuSy 48 a, 
and Republic^ x. 604) touches on the subject, and censures 
tragedy as a mimic representation of passion, and therefore 
as morally injurious to well regulated minds. For the luxury 
of pity is in his view relaxing and effeminating. The same 
objection, for the same reasons, he applies to epic poetry in 
its dramatic aspect To this criticism Aristotle replies, not 
by directly asserting a moral use in tragedy, as has been 
argued by Lessing and others, not by considermg the trials of 
the cu:tors and their purification as intended for a moral train- 
ing of the spectators, but by asserting (as Goethe insisted; an 

> Hist, de la critique^ p. 427, in his commentary on the passage in his 
edition appended to that work. 
* c. 6, § 2. 
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asthetical purpose. He considers that human pleasures and 
human griefs, apart from their moral side, though not in con- 
flict with it, require to be raised and purified ; and just as we 
train the taste of the eye by ideal pictures, and by the study 
of exceptionally beautiful scenery, so the compassion and the 
fear of the ordinary citizen may be purified by showing him 
higher and nobler objects for its exercise. That this aestheti- 
cal training will have good moral results is certain, but these 
are not included in Aristotle's theory. Hence he speaks of 
the piuification rwK roiovrmv icaQii^aTiar, that is to say, not the 
same affections precisely, nor yet different, but of the lower 
forms of terror and pity, and perhaps other such affections, 
by the higher.* 

But the wearisome question, what may have been the exact 
amoimt of meaning in the term /^r^/Vig^ present to Aristotle's 
njindy whether he intended it as a medical term, implving that 
tragedy was a purging medicine, and thus homoeopathic in 
principle, or whether he used it in a religious sense, as sug- 
gesting the analogy of those treatments of madness and over- 
excitement by calm and rythmical music then practised in 
Greece, or whether he meant it in both, or in neither — all this 
I will leave to the Germans, and to those who have time and 
patience to wade through their eighty works on the subject. 
It is the merit of E. Miiller and of Bemays first to have brought 
to bear on the theory a parallel passage from the Politics^ in 
which the sesthetical use of *:a6ap<nc is clear, and in which we 
find it compared to the musical cures attempted by playing 
very exciting flute music as a palliative for morbid excitement 
of the mind. It is also certain from the researches of Bonitz 
that 7ra6oc and iradrjfia are not distinct in sense. ^ 

* The comic poet Timocles, in a remarkable fragment of his Diony' 
siazusce (Meineke, iii. p. 592), seems rather to adopt the moral uses of 
tragedy as the chief good produced. The passage contains an excellent 
statement of the ordinary theory, to which Aristotle's more subtle view is 
not opposed, but from which it should be carefully distinguished. 

* viii. p. 1 341. 

» In^ Aristotel. sub voce. The genitive plural of the former is rare 
in Aristotle, nor is apparently the singular of the latter used at all by him, 
so that the variation is merely one of usage. 
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The whole question must be regarded in relation to 
Aristotle's theory of intellectual and refined leisure (Staywy^) 
as the chief end of man. This is the happiness of the gods, 
whose contemplations are no labour, but the enjoyment of per- 
fect knowledge sCnd perfect leisure. This is the happiness, too, 
of the cultivated man, whose leisure hours should not be em- 
X^loyed in the contemplation of vulgar cares, or wasted in vulgar 
sympathies, but engaged in that of ideal human actions — ^not 
always ideally good, but ideal in their greatness, their dignity, 
and their far-reaching importance, as illustrations of the laws 
which govern the world 

§ 576. After thus defining tragedy, Aristotle proceeds to 
analyse the various features or elements which make it up, and 
determines six, the plot, the character drawing, the havoia \ * 
then the diction, the musical composition, and, lastly, the mise 
en schu^ or theatrical production. Of these various elements he 
justly considers the plot as by far the most important, observing 
that recent tragedians had succeeded, by attending to this 
element, without any character drawing. He gives a fiiU and 
exceedingly valuable analysis of plots, both simple and com- 
plex, of their various devices, such as catastrophe and recogni- 
Hotly and of their proper limits as compared with epic plots. 
He even gives * practical advices to a tragic poet as to the 
construction of a plot ,0f these I need hardly say that the 
first and most important is to imagine his characters clearly 
and vividly, so that they may live before him ; thus alone, 
says the acute critic, can inconsistencies and blunders bp 
avoided The character-drawing is discussed in chapter xv., 
and is not so suggestive. The fiiller treatment of the lidvoia. 
seems to be lost, for his reference ^ to the rhetoric is far too 
general to be satisfactory. The section on expression is in its 
earlier part an elementary chapter in grammar. The 21st, 

* By which he seems to mean the thoughts or intellectual aspects of the 
piece. Thus the later school, and even at times Euripides, were not 
dareful to draw ff^?;, but were very particular about brilliancy of dialogue 
and rhetorical point, which I take to be the 5i(£voia of the piece, according 
to the concise statement in chap. xix. §§ 1-4. 

* cc. 17-8. • • 19, I, 
VOL. II. — 18 
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on elevated diction, is indeed [m>perly within the scope of the 
work, but whether from corruptions of the text, or spurious- 
ness, or possibly, though one is almost afraid to whisper it, 
from the coldness and pedantry of the great author, does 
not touch the real beauties, or unlock the real secrets, of 
poetical language. This is throughout the crying fault of both 
Rhetoric and Foetk^ and is not atoned for by any number of 
acute and reasonable observations. One almost suspects that 
the author was beginning to disbelieve in genius, and attilbute 
artistic success to mere soundness and accuracy of method. 
How far truer and more appreciative is the tract iA Longinus 
on the Sublime / 

The remainder of the work, with the exception of the 
curious, and perhaps spurious, 25 th chapter, on the refutation of 
dramatic criticisms by authors, b devoted to epic poetry, and 
chiefly to its dramatic side. This part of the work is vitiated 
by an excessive reverence for the Homer of the Iliad and 
Odyssey^ and a tendency to consider him as a perfect model in 
every respect, so much so that the problem, in case of any ap- 
parent defect (as with our Bible), was merely to vindicate and 
explain the reasons why the inspired master had chosen to put 
it thus. This over-reverence for Homer, together with a com- 
plete neglect of the tragedy of iEschylus, and of the great 
lyric poets, are indeed grave defects.* We have, moreover, 
reason to suspect, from the general tenor of the book, and 
from the few fragments on comedy still extant, that Aristo- 
phanes, and the splendid outburst of political comedy in the 
Periclean age, were set aside by him in favour of the character 
comedy of Crates and the newer school. If indeed his 
definition of comedy corresponded with that of tragedy, and if 
poetry, especially dramatic, was in his view more philosophical 
than history in drawing general pictures of hiunan nature, such 
must have been his proceeding. 

His ideal poet seems to have been Sophocles, and his ideal 
play the CEdipus Rex ; and yet he strangely omits all discussion 
of the agency of Fate in the Greek tragedies, of which this play 

> Other defects and omissions, in addition to these, have been noticed 
in Fgger's sensible review of the book {Hist, de la Critique^ pp. 200^ sq.). 
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affords so obtrusive an example. In fact, the point of interest 
to us in Greek tragedy, especially as we have it in iEschylus — 
the conflict of human liberty and dignity with the curse of a 
hereditary fate — is a feature in tragedy apparently unknown to 
Aristotle. He often cites Euripides with praise, but also with 
blame, that is to say if we can trust the text. Of this author's 
plays the Tauric Iphigenia is that most frequently commended; 
but when he reproaches the Aulid Iphigenia for inconsistency, 
we are bound, lyith all good judges since Schiller, either to 
accuse him of critical incompetence, or to reject the sentence as 
foisted in by a later hand. Thus he tells us in one place that 
Empedocles is only a poet as to metre, and yet in another cites 
him specially for poetical diction. But every chapter of this 
tract offers so many points for expansion or for criticism, that I 
must not venture to enter upon this field. 

§ 577. The student who desires to apply the theory of Aris- 
totle to modem poetic art will find it necessary to make allow- 
ance for several important changes in the drama, which I will 
here indicate in a few words. Greek tragedy, being essentially 
religious, became in the hands of its greatest masters so serious 
a thing, that the relief of humorous or low scenes was hardly 
permitted. Aristotle indeed gives us to understand in his sketch 
of its history that this was not so originally, that it arose from a 
satyric representation, of which the grotesque side was preserved 
in the satyric afterpiece, when banished from serious tragedy. 
This severance was exaggerated by the French school of the 
seventeenth century, who are far more particular than the less 
artificial Greek masters in avoiding the lower side of human 
nature. And such, too, was the opinion of Milton, but happily 
for us Shakespere gave the law for a wider conception, and since 
his day, even in theory, the comic or humorous element is 
admitted and even admired as a merit of contrast in our 
tragedies. With this exception, the elementary rules and di- 
rections of Aristotle are such as should guide every dramatist 
of every time. 

Nay more, in our own reading age, when the drama has 
given way to the novel, or prose tragedy and comedy of 
ordinary life, without scenery or illusion, it were well if authors 
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would study the laws which the Greek critic has laid down on 
the construction of a dramatic story. Now, as then, the plot is 
\rasdy the most important element, and no amount of charac- 
ter painting or clever wnting will atone for its deficiency. The 
consistency of the actors, now as then, can only be preserved 
by a vivid imagination which transports the writer into the 
situation of his characters. There are as yet few more de- 
vices than those described by him as avayv^^ioiq, and 'treptire- 
reia — ^an unexpected recognition and a catastrophe, together 
with pathetic misfortimes. All these and other of his laws 
may perhaps be better verified in George Eliot's great novels 
than in modem tragedies. But of course, as I before said, our 
novel replaces not only tragedy, but the newer comedy of the 
Greeks ; and thus, in addition to the humour allowed in mo- 
dem tragedy, we have sketches of ordinary life, home scenes, 
and other such matter, suited rather to Menander than to 
Sophocles. There are many cases too, as Aristotle tells us, 
when the mere accuracy of drawing, even of unworthy objects, 
pleases us by its very feithfulness. 

The history of the varying influence of the Po^ic on litera- 
ture is itself a wide and interesting subject, which would easily 
fill a volume larger than the present I will refer the reader to 
Susemihl's Introduction to his edition, which gives the necessary 
References, excepting the important French adoption of the 
work in the seventeenth century, with its momentous conse- 
quences ; for this the reader must consult the histories of the 
French classic drama, or M. Patin's Tragiques grecs. I will 
here append a mere sketch. 

§ 578. Bibliographical, There are few early allusions to 
this work, for some supposed ones are doubtless to the separate 
treatise on poets, which seems to have been in three books. But 
there are also clear indications that the extant work is referred 
to, and in the plural number, though we have no divisions 
marked. Some critics are disposed to think that here too 
there were three books, our corrupt and disordered text con- 
taining the substance of the first two, while the stray fragments 
of the author irefn Kittfi^^iac and elsewhere point to the third 
book as occupied with comedy. But if our catalogues of Aris- 
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totle's works really come from the Lives of Hermippus, pupil 
of Callimachus, the work was then complete and in two books, 
and there seems good reason to believe that the authors of the 
best scholia on the tragedies (probably Aristophanes Byz.) 
knew and applied the canons of the Poetic, 

In later days we hear Httle of the work, and after the sixth 
century it seems forgotten. The Arabs indeed preserved some 
tradition of it, and made some attempts to understand it, 
the only knowledge of the book before it was printed being 
derived from Latin translations of Arabic or Hebrew versions. 
It seems that there was a translation from the Greek into 
Syriac, and from this with much care by Abou-Maschar Mat- 
thias, a Nestorian Christian, into Arabic, about 935 a.d. This 
MS. is still preserved in Paris, and shows that the text was then 
as imperfect as we now have it Two centuries later Averroes 
wrote an abridgment of the work, which we possess in the 
Latin version of Hermann the German at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, printed at Venice in 1481. This Her- 
mann tells us he had a complete Arab version before him, 
but preferred the abridgment of Averroes — a somewhat gro- 
tesque work, seeing that this celebrated man had not the least 
idea what a tragedy meant, and accordingly confounded it with 
the Arabic panegyrics in honour of princes. He also replaces 
Aristotle's illustrations from Greek literature by examples from 
Arabic poetry. There was a translation of Averroes' work into 
rabbinical Hebrew, and from this into Latin in the fourteenth 
century. 

The Latin version of L. Valla (Venice, 1498) was made 
directly from a Greek MS., but the text itself was not included 
in the great Aldine Aristotle, It first appeared among the 
Rhetores Graci with the Rhetoric^ in 1568 ; then come Pacci 
(1535), P. Victorius (Junta, 1560), and a host of others. The 
MS. followed in these prints was one of the many fifteenth cen- 
tury copies, and this was the case with all later editions till the 
present centmy, when editors since Bekker (Burgess is a quali- 
fied exception) have reverted to the only older MS., an eleventh 
century copy in Paris, known as A®. Passing by other early 
Latin versions, there are Italian translations by Castelvetro and 
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Piccolomini in 1570-3, the latter o^ which is highly praised. 
In the next centuiy Coraeille's enemies brought it out in a 
French version (by the Abb^ Hedelin) and framed upon it 
their theory of the three unitieSy which they foisted on Aristotle, 
and which they drove to such a pitch as ultimately to discredit 
the Greeks by the light of their false Aristotie. ' This * conflict 
of the ancients and modems ' is an important chapter in French 
dramatic literature, and reached down to the days of Voltaire. 

It is, however, now agreed even by the Germans that Twin- 
ing's English translation (1789), and Tyrwhitfs text and com- 
mentary, a magnificent specimen of the Clarendon Press (Oxon. 
1794), are the real foundation of a scientific knowledge of the 
work. Excellent German editions now abound : Bekker's text 
(reprinted 1873) ; Ritter'sand Vahlen's (1867) ; the translations 
of Stahr, Ueberweg (1870), Susemihl ; the dissertations of 
Bemays, Vahlen, Bonitz, Susemihl, and a host of others. There 
are also excellent recent French versions : Egger's {Hist, de la 
Critique, &c, 1849), and several others since that date. I am 
not aware that there is any work of importance on the subject 
in English, in oiu* own day, except some notes of Mr. Bywater 
in \hc/(mmaiofPhiioi(^y No. v. ; for this reason I have given 
these details with disproportionate fiillness. The reader will 
find a summary of works, not nearly complete, but very large, 
in Susemihl's Preface, pp. xix-xxiii, and references to fuller 
catalogues in various German reviews. 

§ 579- We turn to a far greater work, somewhat earlier in 
date, but not so clearly belonging to a history of literature. 
The Politics are confessed on all hands to be the ripest and 
fullest outcome of Greek political experience. They were based 
on the researches in Aristotie's Constitutions, or Catalogue of 
some 250 polities, of which many precious fragments tell us 
enough to desire that it were preserved even at the expense of 
the extant book on the theory of politics. For as such the 
present work is essentially conceived in Aristotle's peculiar 
method, being based on actual experience, and the criticism of 

* Of course Aristotle insists everyvirhere on unity of action ; he once 
casually mentions unity of time (v. § 4) in contrast to the freedom of 
epic poetry ; on unity of place he is absolutely silent. 
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previous theorists. To the historian, to the student of Greek 
politics and Greek society, this book, though imperfect and 
corrupt, is nevertheless inestimable. It can hardly be called a 
literary performance. All the defects of careless composition, 
or perhaps dictation, of double explanations, of hopeless con- 
ciseness, which we find elsewhere in his works, are here also 
the exercising ground of endless criticism. I will indicate the 
chief points of interest to the general reader. 

The first book, after an introduction showing how the state 
is the natural and necessary outcome of man's social nature, 
and a more complex union than that within the household, 
goes on to discuss slavery, and the acquisition of wealth, as 
parts of the household, and therefore as entering into the 
state. The other bonds of union are those of husband and 
wife, of father and son (daughters are ignored) and of brothers, 
of which the second only is treated in the subsequent book on 
education. These various bonds find their respective analogies 
in despotic, aristocratical, monarchical, and timocratic govern- 
ments, as appears from comparing other passages ^ with what is 
here said. Aristotle conceives the relation of sex differently 
from Plato, for he thinks that women differ intellectually not in 
degree but in kind from men, and he does not contemplate 
their ever attaining more than the place of free but inferior and 
subject personages in the household. The locus dassicus is 
not here but at the opening of the ninth book of the Natural 
History^ a graphic passage, containing a curious mixture of true 
and false generalisation. I quote it as a favourable specimen 
of his style.* 

' Especially Nic, Ethics, viii. 10, 1 1. 

* Book ix. ch. i. p. 608. After describing the distinction of male and 
female as the cause of differences of temper in all animals, he goes on to 
illustrate it by the case of hounds, and adds that in the case of the bear 
and panther only is the female more courageous than the male, roirwp 
V txvri fihv tQv lidciv itrrlv iv ircuriv &s elvftVf jUoAAov B^ <l>avfp^€pa iv rois 
lxov<rt fuiWov ^005 K(d fui\i(rra iv Mpc&wtp' rovro yhp fp^et r^v <pi(rty 
iLiror€re\ea'iA4yriVy &(rre Kcd ralnai ras l|€i$ ftvau ipayepwr4paa 4y ahrois, 
9i6ir€p yify^ hfUpihs 4\eiffiov4aTfpov koI iLplBuKpv fxaWov^ l^ri Bh <l>Bov€p<&r€p6y 
Tc K(d fiefi^tfioipSrfpoVf Kcd <f>i\o\oiliopov fiaWov Kod ir\riKrtK<&r€pov, Man th 
jcal hiaOviiov fiaWov rh d^\v rod Uppevos Kcd H<r€\irt, ncd hfcuZivrepov iccU 
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His reflections on slavery are much more interesting, as 
showing that there were aheady AboUtionists in the world, who 
declared that slavery was against nature — a doctrine which 
Aristode eamesdy combats, though making several important 
concessions very damaging to his cause. He righdy denies 
the absiu-d doctrine (so fashionable in thp last century) of the 
equality of men, and asserts the radical inferiority of certain 
races. But it is surprising that he does not recognise among 
some barbarians, as he calls them, the same right to rule as that 
of the Greeks. The Aryan barons who fought against the 
Greeks from the days of Cyrus to those of the last Darius were 
a nobility of splendid traditions, and educated, as Herodotus 
tells us, * to ride on horseback, to use their bows, and to speak 
the truth.' The Carthaginians had framed so excellent a con- 
stituuon that Aristotie presentiy selects it among the best of 
those known, for careful description and comment Yet he 
admits only individual exceptions, and is blinded by the national 
vanity of the Hellenes. His case would have been much 
stronger had he known such races as the Negroes ; but if we 
admit his premises, that the refined leisure of a small minority 
of the inhabitants of a Greek city is the highest possible state, 
he is perfectly justified in his argument 

The remainder of the book is about trade, about the nature 
of wealth, and how the acquisition of money has come to re- 
place that of the goods which are represented by it Here 
again Aristotle shows the old Greek gentieman*s prejudice 
against retail trade, and brands the taking of interest on money 
as an unnatural crime. This blunder lasted far into the Middle 
Ages, while the right of plundering wrecks was recognised, 
just as Aristotle maintains that war or piracy for the acquisi- 
tion of slaves among people who ought to be slaves (though 
they do not recognise it) is perfectiy just 

§ 580. The second book is a review of famous polities, both 

i^evZiarepov, ^hairarjirSrtpov 8^ icai fivrifiovuc<&T€poy, Irt 54 iiypviry6Tfpov jcal 
6Kyrip6repoVf kcu S\»s iucivrir6rfpov rh drjKv rod &ppfVOs, Koi rpo^s i\drroy6s 
ioTiy. fioridffTiKi&rtpoy li4, &<nr€p iK^x^ri, icoi hflipei6T€pov rh &ppfp rov 
OilKeSs i<my, hrfl koI iy rois fidkcucloiSf Srav ry rpi6tovTi irAiryp 1^ fnfwia^ 6 
Hkv hppriv fioriQu rp OniKfit^ 4i 54 OiiKua iptiyei rod Upptyos T\riy4yroi, 
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actually existing and devised by theorists, and does not, I 
think, increase our respect for the great critic. The theoretical 
sketches are put on a level with actually exL<«ting and successful 
polities, whidi is absurd, and, moreover, the faults and failures 
of these latter, which occurred in the lapse of centuries, are 
charged to want of foresight in their authors, as if any legislator 
could foresee such far distant consequences. The ideal states 
of Plato (or of Socrates, as Aristotle calls it throughout), of 
Hippodamos, and of Phaleas are criticised, the first at great 
length, but with much sophistry, and Httle attempt to under- 
stand or appreciate the immortal Republic, It is, indeed, main- 
tained by Susemihl,* that while the refutation of the extreme 
socialism in family relations in the Republic is very complete 
and successful, the critique of the LawSy which sets forth a 
state not unlike in kind to Aristotle's own ideal, is petty and 
sophistical. He complains that critics have not attende4 
sufficiently to this contrast. But I cannot concede that an 
account of Plato's Republic, which asserts his marriage laws to 
be a community (aoiyutvia) of women, destroying self-command 
and chastity, is anjrthing short of a gross libel, and unworthy to 
be called a refutation. 

Then follow very valuable sketches of the Lacedaemonian, 
Cretan, and Carthaginian constitutions. The last chapter seems 
a spurious addition, reviewing Solon and other legislators by 
way of supplement There may have been a real review of 
Solon given by Aristotle, but surely not the brief and bald 
statement now in the text. Possibly the gap was early felt in 
this place, and the lost account of Solon replaced by the pre- 
sent chapter. 

The third book enters upon the dogmatic or positive part 
of the scheme, and seeks to analyse what a state or polity 
means, before discussing its perfect conditions. A state is de- 
termined by its citizens, those who vote and judge in it. Aris- 
totle proceeds to determine more closely the idea of a citizen, 
and whether his dpsrii is the same as that of the man. Are the 
good man and the good citizen identical ? This he shows to 

* Introd, p. 27. 

18* 
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be not always the case, but so much so in the best or ideal con- 
stitution that his good citizen must be a Greek gentleman of 
leisure, and secure from all menial trade or employment He 
then determines ' the various species of constitution according 
to the sovereign power in each — monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy — with their various subdivisions and debased forms. 
Widi the ninth chapter he enters upon the discussion of indi- 
vidual forms, and, in the remainder of this book, of the forms of 
monarchy and its justification in nature. It is probably with 
his eye upon the astounding personality of Alexander ^ that he 
declares there are exceptional cases, where the merit of one man 
in the state is so indisputably pre-eminent that all are willing, 
and bound, to obey him. But ordinarily there is more wisdom 
in a selected plurality, or constitutional aristocracy, which is 
accordingly the best or ideal form. 

§ 581. This he discusses at great length, and with special 
detail, in the following two books, which stand at the close in 
our MSS., but which have long since been recognised as out of 
place there, and are now printed as foiuth and fifth in all good 

« cc. 4-5. 

« The reference has been vehemently denied by Susemihl {Introd. pp. 
42-3) and others, on the ground that Aristotle never considers sach an 
empire as the Macedonian, but exclusively the small Hellenic polity, with 
its narrow limits and purely Hellenic citizens. This criticism forgets that 
Aristotle might be so struck by Alexander as a commanding nature, 
as to infer the justice of making such an one a king even in a Hellenic 
and ideal state, though he actually lived in a foreign system. I cannot 
doubt that this amount of reference is intended, but I do not go so far as 
Oncken in finding philo-Macedonian allusions throughout the work. But 
if this point be doubtful, what shall we say to the strange statement he 
makes (p. 1296, 38) in connection with the moderate democracy managed 
by the middle classes, that * of those who had formerly attained power, 
one man only was persuaded to restore this form of government (cfs yAp 
h.vh\p (Tvvtirtta'dff fi6vos rcov Tp&T€pov i<pi* riyefiovi<f yeyoficvay ra&niv iiro^ovvau 
r^v rd^iv), while all the rest had made oligarchies or democracies for 
their own interest ? ' Who was this remarkable person ? The text seems 
unassailable. Pericles, Epaminondas, Solon, and Pittacus have been sug- 
gested. I will add Mardonius, suspecting that M'^Swv has dropped out 
(after y€voft.4ycoy), and that Aristotle may possibly refer to the statement of 
Herodotus (vi. 43) that he established popular rule in the Asiatic cities, a 
thing incredible in his own day. But Pittacus is the most probable. 
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editions. The first three chapters ai'e no dbuljrt an Ansli^elian, 
but hardly relevant, inquiry into tlte n*5^ desfr^le existq^ce 
for a state, which is determined on m^^ qtl^stionable^i^ogy of.' . ^ 
the individual. Whether the philosopher^nxi^^Qd aloD^from ^ 
public affairs, or the politician, who con^i^ed ta^y^s be -fee 
more perfect man, leading the more perfect lifc,^was^|iispute^^> 
common since Plato's day. Aristotle elsewhere d«clar6s.^x- f 
pressly for the OeiMfpriTiKoc /3ioc, the life of intellectual activity, 
which approaches nearest to that of the gods. He here ctSi^ 
tents himself with showing that, as happiness — which consists 
of three parts, the goods of mind, body, and estate — depends 
chiefly on the first, most men who praise the politician's life 
from ambition and grasping motives miss the mark altogether. 
The true and righteous politician's life is not one of unjust 
aggrandisement, and, on the other hand, not devoid of specu- 
lation. So also the philosophic life is not without the noblest 
kind of action. The two kinds are therefore not mutually 
exclusive, and a state need not exist for foreign conquest, or 
for imperial purposes, but may devote itself with equal dignity 
and perfection to the well-being of its own citizens. 

It would carry us too far to pursue even this very bnef 
analysis. The external and internal conditions of Aristotle's state 
are unfortunately not completely preserved. Nevertheless, 
the fragmentary fifth book, on the education of the citizens, 
is so interesting, that I hope to consider it elsewhere fully 
in connection with the subject of Greek education. The 
philosopher then turns to the actual forms of polity, and 
discusses their relation to his ideal state, the conditions of their 
welfare, and lastly the causes of their decay, with the various 
means of avoiding it This analysis of the pathology of 
polities, which occupies the last book (v. in the old order), is 
that of most practical value, and has accordingly been most 
studied by statesmen and political writers. Had Machiavelli 
completed his Republic^ designed on the plan of his Principe^ 
we should have had a close modem analogy to these books. 

§ 582. Most editors, not content with changing the place 
of the last books in the MSS., as I have mentioned, also trans- 
pose the immediately foregoing ones, so that the MS. order is 
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thus reformed — L ii iiL viL viii iv. vi v. The placing of vii 
and viiL immediately after ill was first suggested by Nicolas 
d'Oresme (1370), then by several of the earliest commentators, 
such as P. Victorius, Segni, and Scaino da Salo, in the six- 
teenth century; by Conring in the seventeenth ; but was 
not again uiged till the problem was taken up in the last 
generation by St Hilaire and Spengel.' It is Hildenbrand's 
suggestion that the closer description of the ideal state was 
postponed by Aristode till after he had composed his historical 
survey, was accordingly left unfinished, and found at the end of 
the MS. when his books were rediscovered at Skepsis. Hence 
the place and condition of these books in our MSS. would be 
explained. The transposition of v. and vi was not proposed 
till this century by St Hilaire, who is supported by Spengel. 
But this last change is not so imperatively demanded as the 
former. It is, however, now so generally adopted that the 
old numbering of the books should be abandoned, as pro- 
ducing useless perplexity. 

§ 583. A sober review of the whole work impresses us with 
sincere admiration on the one hand, and on the other with 
disappointment. To take the latter first I will not insist upon 
the various confusions introduced by Aristotle's over-fondness 
for logical divisions, especially the vague position assigned to 
the moderate democracy (7r#Xtrc/a) and aristocracy in relation to 
one another, and to his ideal state. Neither will I repeat 
myself on the defects of his style, or on the many difficulties 
introduced by corruptions or dislocations of the text What we 
rather wonder at is the narrow Hellenedom of Aristotle, who has 
learned nothing from contemporary history, nothing from his 
own studies in foreign politics, nothing from his varied foreign 
residences, nothing from the Macedonian court, and hence 
nothing of course from the vague but splendid talk of Isocrates 
and his school about the spreading of Hellenic culture beyond 
the limits of the race. With Aristotle Greeks alone are worthy 
to be free and dominant, and all foreigners- are more or less 
adapted for slavery. The researches made for his 260 xoXirciai 

• Cf. the interesting account of Qncken, Staaislehre dtt A, i. pp. 
85, sq. 
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hiust have brought him within sight of the rising power of 
Rome, and yet we can have little doubt that the Romans 
Were, or would have been, included by him under the head of 
slavish barbarians. The Carthaginians occupy him very fully 
with their constitution, and yet he will not allow that even here 
there was another dominant race adapted for empire. 

With this assumption of slavery as natural and necessary 
to most of the world, comes a contempt for labour, a glorifi- 
cation of leisure, and a dislike for money making, which was 
the main defect of all Greek political thinkers. And yet there 
were in Aristotle's day not only logical thinkers who asserted 
the unnatural and immoral character of slavery in its essence, 
but democratic theorists, like Hippodamus and the sophist 
Lycophron, who had approached the modem conception of a 
state as a mere power of protecting its citizens by law from 
mutual oppression and injury, while it left them to follow their 
individual pursuits, without persecuting them with a lifelong 
education, or an inquisitive intermeddling in their private affairs. 
But here Plato's influence was too strong. His pupil differs 
indeed in many details. He will not approach the splendid 
conception that all the earthly life even of the highest rulers in 
the ideal state is but a preparation for a purer and higher 
existence beyond; he regards the state here as the end in 
itself. But still he is forced to admit that the life of abstract 
contemplation, apart from all practical affairs, is the best and 
nearest to the gods. He objects to Plato's extreme super- 
vision of marriage, as set forth in the Republic ; yet his own 
notions differ little from those in the Laws^ and he admits by 
far the most offensive point in Plato — the sanction of producing 
abortion — in his own state. And thus in many other cases. 
He really opposes Plato on a very few details, and those rather 
matters of degree than of principle. 

On the other hand, the influence of the Athenian democracy 
on this aristocratic theorist is far clearer than on Plato, owing, 
I suppose, to a more unbiassed historical study. He fully 
appreciates, in all actual constitutions, the paramount value of 
a strong middle class ; and he upholds with great force the 
superiority of a fixed code of established law over the chang- 
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ing decrees and decisions of courts and assemblies. The 
strongest, and doubtless the most immortal part of his book, 
is his review not only of the vaiying fonns of existing polities, 
but of the causes of their conservation and decay — an account 
oxTobotated throughout with historical examples unfortunately 
too minute to be now verified. But diere can be no doubt 
that here he has built upon so sound a philosophic basis, and 
upon the evidence of so large and varied a political experi- 
ence, that his lessons on the rise and fall of governments will 
never grow old, and will be perpetually receiving fi^esh cor- 
roboration, so long as human nature remains the same. 

§ 584. The Politics of Aristotle sean to have exdted no at- 
tention in antiquity. The silence of our authorities gives new 
countenance to the story of the philosopher's works being hid- 
den in a cellar in Skepsis, and only found and published by 
Apellikon of Teos in the days of Sylla. Of course this story can 
be disproved as r^ards his purely philosophical books, but it is 
not improbable that this unfinished, and therefore unpublished, 
fragment of a colossal work may have been hidden by an ap- 
propriate fete from the generation who had lost the power of pro- 
fiting by it It is distinctly cited by Cicero,' but all the other 
ancients who occupy themselves with Plato's Republic are silent 
concerning Aristotle's criticism, and his alternative state. Thus 
this work did not pass through the Nestorian Christians to the 
Arabs. 

Bibliographical, Our eariiest authority for the text is the 
barbarous but exceedingly literal translation of William de 
Moerbeke (a Dominican monk of Brabant), made about 1270 
A.D. fi-om an older MS. than any we possess. On this Thomas 
Aquinas and Albertus Magnus wrote commentaries, but with 
the political darkness of their age. We have no Greek MSS. 
older than the fourteenth century, and most of them are only of 
the fifteenth. They are all corrupt, nor can any one of them be 
regarded as of pre-eminent value. Perhaps the Milan codex (in 
the Ambrosian Library) is the best. It was done into French 
with far more critical insight by Nicolas d'Oresme, about 
'373 (printed in Paris 1489). After another Latin version by 

' De Fin. v. 4, ii, and elsewhere. 
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Lionardo Aretino (1398), it appeared in print in the great 
Aldine Aristotle of 1495-8. In the following century, the days 
of republics and tyrannies, and revolutions, and factions in 
Italy, a large number of editions and translations — Oncken 
says twenty-five — appeared. We see in Machiavelli's Prindpe 
a close study, and often an imitation of the last two books ; 
and no doubt the Italians of that age were the nearest approach 
the world has yet seen in politics as well as in art to the 
old Greeks. In the present century the principal older edition 
is Schneider's ; the more recent and best was Bekker*s (in the 
great Berlin edition), till the appearance of Susemihl's elabo- 
rate text and apparatus, which has sorted and discussed fully 
all the MSS. and other helps. Susemihl has since published 
a text with German translation and very valuable notes (Leip- 
zig, 1879), quite the most serviceable edition at present, though 
the translation is very inferior to that of three books by Ber- 
nays, and the constant transpositions of short passages (though 
carefully noted) are disturbing to references. In England 
we have Eaton's and Congreve's editions, both very inferior 
to those just named ; and there are partial commentaries by 
Heitland, Broughton, and Postgate. There is, indeed, an 
edition long promised by Mr. Newman of Oxford. But it is 
much to be regretted that we have as yet no standard English 
edition produced by some scholar who has an English sense of 
politics, like Grote. Unfortunately, his posthumous Aristotle 
does not touch the Politics. Susemihl's notes (in his German 
edition) refer the reader to a great mass of special studies 
in the German periodicals, of which I may recommend those 
of Vahlen and Bemays. The best general discussion of the 
Politics is Oncken's Staatslehre des A ristoteles (Lei^ng, 1870), 
a very eloquent and attractive book, in fact quite an excep- 
tional German work, and well worth translating, though here 
and there too enthusiastic, and sometimes hasty ; Thurot's and 
Havet's Etudes are also suggestive. But the modem literature 
on the subject is almost endless, and may be appreciated from 
Susemihl's German preface,^ or from his account in Bursian's 
fahresbcricht for 1874 and 1877. 

* pp. xviii-xxii. 
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S 585. We come, lasUy, to the Nicamachean Ethtc^ which 
was earlier in composition than the Politics^ but is here treated 
in reverse order, because it is more stricdy a philosophical trea- 
tise, with which we are not strictly concerned. I will pass by 
all critical questions, and all ethical discussion, and will merely 
call attention to the literary aspects of some portions of the 
work, which are, indeed, excrescences to the aigument, and 
beyond its proper scope. I refer to the sketching of particular 
characters in the fourth book (which are illustrations of his doc- 
trine of ethical excellence being a mean), and to his discussion 
of friendship in the eighth and nindi books. The most peculiar 
of his characters is that of the /iryaXoifo^^oc, which, with all its 
grandeur and dignity, b not an agreeable picture of Aristotle's 
ideal in practical life. The Germans are full of theories as to 
who is intended to be thus drawn. Zeller says he may have 
been thinking of Alexander. Oncken believes the philosopher 
was describing himself! As the portrait is exceedingly unlike 
what we know either of Alexander or of Aristotle, we may pass 
by these conjectures with a mere notice. We do not know 
enough of Pericles personally to assert that he was intended, 
nor perhaps did Aristotle think of him ; but he seems less un- 
likely than the other two. 

The latter dissertation is not without the usual defects of 
style in our Aristotelian writings — repetitions, parentheses, and 
omissions of points in the argument, but nevertheless it may 
lay some claim to style, and has been greatly eulogised by 
most of the philosophic critics. To us the most interesting 
question about these books is to determine whether Greek 
friendship was, indeed, no more than is here described, or 
whether the fault is Aristotle's, who, through his love of defi- 
nition and explanation, has overlooked the real nature of the 
thing. He distinguishes three kinds : that from the love of 
goodness, that for the sake of mutual pleasure, and that for 
the sake of profit. On all these he makes many acute and 
many true remarks. But when he tells us that the good man 
loves himself and his own worth, and therefore the same quali- 
ties in another ; when he denies the possibility of true fiiend- 
ship, except in the case of such mature and self-conscious 
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persons who are equal or nearly equal in position, he seems to 
me to have altogether missed the mark, and to have been misled 
by a spirit of narrow formalism. This is not the place for ethi- 
cal discussion, but I suppose there are no observers of human 
nature who will not admit that friendship, though suggested 
and stimulated by mutual goodness, and frequent intercourse, 
does not essentially depend upon either. For within the same 
house and the same society there are often people of excel- 
lence, who respect one another, and yet who are not friends. 
Again, there are very inferior natures, nay actually bad natures, 
which are capable of forming loyal attachments that stand firm 
and unsullied even in the midst of crime, of injustice and of 
contempt for the rights of society. The fact is that what we 
call friendship in the strictest sense, apart from any conscious 
mutual advantage, depends upon a subtle and inexplicable 
sympathy, which draws people together in spite of all manner 
of obstacles, and often forms bonds among the unequal, while 
it refuses to join those whom every other promoting cause 
would almost force into the relation. While Aristotle is per- 
fectly silent on this intangible cause, which is far the most 
important, he gives us all manner of useful hints on those 
lesser and spurious forms of friendship, among which I am 
almost tempted to rank mutual esteem for the sake of good- 
ness. But there runs all through his remarks an unpleasant 
prominence of selfish considerations, the reflex of the nation . 
and the age in which he lived. 

The discussion of editions and commentaries on the Ethics 
must be sought in the histories of philosophy. 

§ 586. Before leaving Aristotle, it may be well to consider 
generally the oft-iepeated charges of dryness and of disorder in 
that philosopher's writing. As to the apparent disorder, it may 
arise from confusion of thought, as well as from imperfect trans- 
mission of our texts ; in the former case it is a grave defect. 
But we should remind ourselves carefully, in justice to Aris- 
totle, that no discoverer is likely to, put his first draught into 
anything like logical shape, and that if we desire to watch 
the profoundly interesting phenomenon of the thinking out of 
new truths, or of a new system, we must be content to take it 
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with those digressions, those repetitions, those perpetual ex- 
cursions beyond the strict matter in hand, which characterise 
the speculations of every fruitful thinker.* Moreover, with 
such a thinker as Aristotle, we may even rejoice that he did 
not condescend to waste his few years of mature work in 
polishing his style, instead of quarrying ouf great mines of 
untouched knowledge. These considerations are an ample 
apology for all those negligences which arise from carelessness 
of form, or the over-crowding of thoughts in the teeming mind 
of the great thinker. The case is somewhat different when 
we approach those barren subtleties, those minute subdivisions 
and distinctions, which waste our time and exhaust our pa- 
tience, while they do not advance our knowledge. We must 
confess that here Aristotle was the child of his race and 
age, and did not escape that defect of over-subtlety, which is 
the leading fault in the Hellenic mind. Not only their phi- 
losophers, but their poets and orators give way to this weak- 
ness ; no sooner do they come in sight of an) logical distinc- 
tion, than they forthwith abandon themselves to the luxury of 
divisions and subdivisions, of definitions and qualifications. 
Which of us has not been wearied with them throughout the 
divine dialogues of Plato ? Which of us has not been in turn 
offended and amused with them in Aristotle? *Ce sont des 
articles de dictionnaire que le philosophe s'amuse k r^diger 
chemin faisant* One almost imagines that the Greeks of his 
day still found the newly discovered mechanism of reasoning 
so delightful, that they could not help exhibiting it, as a child 
keeps working a new mechanical toy. We see the same turn 
in Thucydides ; we see it in Euripides, who affects his audience 
as much by conflicts of argument as by pictures of passion or 
of woe. But in the great classical writers this dominant pas- 
sion for logical subtlety alternates with those higher literary 
qualities, which command the sympathy of all civilised men, 
and thus we condone the Parmenides and the Sophistes for 

^ I cannot recal any great discoverer who has put his thinking into a 
scrupulously neat and perfect form except ChampoUion, whose inductive 
reasoning in the Fficis du systime hiSroglyphiqtie has this extraordinary 
merit. 
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the pathos of the Pluzdon^ for the imagination and humour of 
the Symposiuniy though here too there are not wanting tedious 
analyses. In Aristotle, as we have him, there is not this re- 
lief ; we have nothing but depth of thought, and suggestive- 
ness of expression, to atone for the arid scholasticism of his 
discourse. 

§ 587. Thus the classical literature of Greece may be said 
to close with Aristotle. He himself, as a literary man, stands 
between the living and the dead ; and if in early life he at- 
tended to style, in mature age we find him neglecting it for 
the sake of the matter of knowledge. With him and his gener- 
ation — the brilliant generation which produced the greatest 
eloquence in Demosthenes and Hypereides, the most perfect 
social comedy in Menander and Philemon — the power of ori- 
ginal production seems suddenly to collapse, and the age of 
criticism to commence. Grammar, rhetoric, eclectic philo- 
sophy are the branches of literature which flourish, and which, 
together with second-rate poetry and oratory, fill up the silver 
or Alexandrine epoch in Greek literature. We have as yet to 
say something of the historians contemporary with Aristotle, 
who, though they were inferior to the great masters whom 
they imitated, transmitted the taste for historical enquiry to 
those later men, who have left us wliat is best and most enduring 
in the decadence of the nation. Poetry, as we have seen in 
the former volume, had its flashes of revival in Apollonius and 
Theocritus, but we may thank the kind Fate which has saved 
us the study of more productions like the Hymns of Calli- 
machus and the Alexandra of Lycophron. 

In the Renaissance among the Romans, and afterwards in 
mediaeval Italy, the contrast of classical and post-classical was 
not strongly felt Men imitated and admired Philetas and 
Callimachus along with Alcaeus and Sappho, and loved Poly- 
bius and Plutarch as much as Herodotus and Xenophon. No 
doubt we have gone into an opposite extreme, and neglect too 
completely the real worth of the later literature, such as it 
remains to us in Theocritus and Plutarch. But still, in this 
hurried and weary age, when it is impossible to study the whole 
of Greek literature in its vast extent, the proper principle of 
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• 

selection b certainly to confine ourselves to the age and to the 
men who, in the judgment of all sound critics, have been pre- 
eminent as well in form as in matter. Plutarch is a pure and 
elevating writer, full of precious information, and breathing a 
lofty moral tone. But we lose little by reading Plutarch in 
English or in French, for as a stylist he is no Herodotus or 
Thucydides ; he is read for his matter, and his matter only. 
This too is strictly the case with Aristotle as we know him, and 
he therefore, as a styUst, is beyond the limit of classical Greek 
literature. As a critic, however, especially as a critic of clas- 
sical Uterature, he has occupied us, I trust, in no undue detail 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LOST HISTORIANS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY, B.C 

§ 588, We must not conclude this account of classical 
Greek prose without saying something of those numerous his- 
torians, especially of the school of Isocrates, who were much 
praised and quoted, and formed the principal materials from 
which Plutarch, Diodorus, and other writers of the Roman 
period drew their facts. The enquiry into what were the sources 
of Plutarch's biographies, or of the later histories, forms a 
favourite exercising ground for the Germans, and tracts defon^ 
tibus Plutarchi, or Diodori, or of the rest, inundate the learned 
periodicals. Unfortunately, though we have many criticisms 
upon these authors, especially by Polybius, and by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who reviews the most important of them, I do not 
know that we have a single specimen of their style sufficient to 
afford us an independent judgment. They are cited for facts ; 
they are criticised by one another, at times savagely ; they are 
praised and blamed, but never quoted verbatim at any length. 
Hence the splendid collection of Carl Miiller ' in the early 
volumes gives us hundreds of their fragments, and yet conveys 
no definite idea of their style. Nevertheless, we may be quite 
certain that none of these writers were in anyone's judgment 
(except their own) equal to the three great masters, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, who have fortunately survived. 
All sound ancient critics note this inferiority, not only in judg- 
ment and critical knowledge of political and military affairs, but, 
what would have pained the authors far more, in style. For they 
were trained rhetoricians, who cultivated manner with conscious 
care, and sought to outdo the great models placed before them. 

' Fragg, Hist, Grac, 5 vols., Didot, 1853-70. 
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One imitated Herodotus, another Thucydides, another Xeno- 
phon, but, like almost all copies, they were wanting in the vivid- 
ness, the grace, and the power of the originals. There was 
apparently a self-conscious and controversial tone about them ; 
they were exercised not only in the jealousies of rival schools, 
but in the party politics of the day ; they wrote history as 
riietoricians, and as partisans, if not of men, at least of poli- 
tical theories. Hence later days neglected them, and amid the 
wreck of the dark ages no one exerted himself to save them. 
One alone, from a later age, survives. Polybius was doubtless 
the soberest and most valuable of these EpigonL His work is 
of the highest value to the historian, as a long series of ap- 
proving critics has amply shown ; * but as a stylist he never 
has been, and never will be, read. He is a valuable moment in 
the historical development of the Greeks ; he forms no part of 
their classical literature. 

From this preamble it will appear that these writers may 

. here be disposed of very briefly, but a list of their names and 

works should not be wanting even in this handbook It is, 

however, not easy to separate those of a later period froia 

those who flourished before the death of Alexander ; for we 

have a continuous stream of names reaching down to the 

Roman times, as the student of Miiller's Fragmenta will see at 

> ,v. ^ glance. I am only here concerned with the earliest of them, 

.., and of these some reach higher than the opening of the fourth 

century B.a 

§ 589. I have already mentioned Ion and Stesimbrotus * as 
authors of historical memoirs from which Plutarch borrowed. 
Another early historian, who treated of no events subsequent 
to 420 B.a, was Antiochus of Syracuse, son of Xenophanes. 
He wrote on the early history of Italy, in which he, first among 
Greek writers, mentioned Rome. He also composed the his- 
tory of Sicily from the earliest times to the first year of Darius 

' For the English reader the best sources to estimate the value of Poly- 
bius are Thirl wall's Hist, of Greece (last volume) and Freeman's very remark- 
able Hist, of Federal Government^ vol. i. Unfortunately, neither Grote nor 
E. Curtius have carried down their Histories to the period of which Poly- 
bius treats. « Above, p. 42. 
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Nothus, OL 89, I. Being the oldest authority, on Sicily and 
Italy, it is certain that he was much used by Aristotle, Diony- 
sius and Diodorus, as well as by the many succeeding writers 
on the same subject But what is to us most interesting is 
that the account of Sicily at the opening of Thucydides' sixth 
book is probably borrowed from him, perhaps even verbally, 
to judge from some peculiar forms not elsewhere found in 
Thucydides. Thus the whole of this early chronology would 
depend upon a single writer from an uncritical age. It is not 
improbable that, as all the early dates are reckoned from 
the founding of Syracuse, and that this is determined by 
Archias, the founder, being the eleventh in direct line from 
Heracles, our Sicilian chronology, which is implicitly received 
because it is sanctioned by Thucydides, is a mere theoretical 
scheme. Antiochus, in an extant fragment,^ speaks of the 
Achaeans who were founding Croton being helped by Archias 
when on his way to found S)n-acuse — a much more likely 
account than that which makes Syracuse an older settlement. 
In fact, the natural course of things points to the settlement of 
Corcyra first, then the south ^ coast of Italy, then Sicily. But I 
cannot here enter upon this obscure question. ^.:, > 

§ 590. The history of Sicily was again taken ufl;b)g'%>e- 
markable man, who lived somewhat later than Antipchjtfs) 
was himself a prominent actor in the events of the day, 
LiSTUS of Syracuse, son of Archimenidas. Our main informa? 
tion concerning him comes from Plutarch's life of Dion, and 
from Diodorus, when relating the fortunes of Dionysius and his 
son as t)rrants of Syracuse. For in Suidas' article the historian 
is evidently confounded with a rhetor Philiscus of Miletus, who 
was the pupil of Isocrates and master of Timaeus, as well as 
with Philinus of Agrigentum, who wrote on the £rst Punic war. 
Philistus was bom about OL 86-7, and therefore witnessed the 
great siege of Syracuse by the Athenians. He supported 
Dionysius with his private means and encouraged him with his 
advice, and was doubtless one of the staunchest adherents and 
best friends of the tyrant. Nevertheless they quarrelled, and 

» Frag. 1 1, from Strabo. 

* As the east coast up to Brundusium is very barren and poor in soil. 
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Philistus was exiled (386-5 b.c) to the Adriatic, where he 
composed most of his histories. After many bitter complaints 
of his exile, and owing to much flattering persuasion, he was 
recalled by the 3rounger Dionjrsius, when he set himsdf in op- 
position, apparently with success, to Dion and Plato, who were 
attempting the philosophical conversion of the tyrant. When 
Dion invaded Sicily, PhDistus was appointed by Dionysius to 
command his fleet, but being defeated by the Syracusans near 
Leontini after a brave defence, he either killed himself or was 
put to death by his enemies, when an old man, in OL 106, i 

(356 B.C).- 

He wrote the history of Sicily from the earliest date down 
to the capture of Agrigentum (407 b.c), in seven books ; then, 
in connection with it, the immediately succeeding reign of 
Dionysius the elder, in four books, down to his death (OL 
103, 2). He also wrote two books on the reign of the younger 
Dionysius, down to OL 104, 2, and this work was completed 
by Athanas of Syracuse.* Two points are frequently insisted 
upon by his critics : first, his strong adulation of the tyrants, 
made him very unpopular; secondly, his imitation of 
Cicero * calls him * Siculus ille capitalis, vafer, 
vis, psene pusillus Thucydides.' Quintilian thinks 
but clearer. Dionysius, in a fuller criticism, gives 
se and blame combined, and exhibits him, on the whole, 
a very second-rate copy of the great master. From Cicero's 
Brutus (cap. 17) we may infer that he despised rhetorical finish 
in his writing, and was hence degraded in the estimation of an 
over-cultivated age as being deficient in these minor qualities of 
a historian. But this wolild, no doubt, have made his works 
not less valuable to us. The later historian Timaeus, called 
*E7rtrt^aioc firom his.censorious temper, attacked Philistus, as 
well as other early historians of Sicily, in his great work, but 
was himself attacked in turn by Strabo and Polybius. It seems 
that subsequent historians, who used general histories as their 
main authority, turned to Philistus as a specialist when they 

> The title SticcXuccC is sometimes given to the whole series, though the 
author so named only the first part, the second being irepc Aio¥wr(ov, 
« /?/. ad Q.frair, ii. 13. 
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came to treat of Sicilian affairs. This is believed to be the 
case with Diodorus in particular. Hence comes most of our 
knowledge of Philistus' works. 

§ 591. Far more regrettable is the loss of the histories of 
Ephorus and Theopompus, the two greatest pupils of Isocrates, 
whom he trained carefully in what he considered historical 
style, and whose tempers were so diverse that he said the 
former required a whip and the other a curb. Hence Ephorus 
(of Cumse, son of Demophilus, bom 01. 98-100) with his 
calmer temperament turned to earlier history, and composed 
a celebrated work, reaching from the Return of the Hera- 
cleidse,* which he seems first to have made his starting-point, 
to the siege of Perinthus by Philip (340 b.c). It was after- 
wards brought down by Dpllus to the death of Philip. This 
history was in thirty books (the last completed by his son 
Demophilus), each with a separate introduction and forming a 
separate whole. It is praised by Polybius as the first and only 
attempt at an universal history. The other works, on Inventions 
and on Geography ^ seem rather to be excerpts from the digres- 
sions in this history.^ The general contents of most ^ the 
books have been inferred from the firagments by 

He was considered an honest and painstakinf^^^, as 
indeed we may infer from his own statement,^ 
know what sources he used, or how he used them, for 
through Diodorus and Strabo, who constantly follow him as 
authority, that he differed frequently from Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon in relating the periods treated by them. 
In the case of the last, indeed, it is fortunate that he was so 
independent, for it is to him (through Diodorus) that we owe 
the possibility of correcting Xenophon's scandalously unfair 
accotmt of Epaminondas and the Theban Jsupreraacy. His 
fourth and fifth books, called Evponrij and^Aam ical Ac/^wi/, on 

^ This was fixed at 1 104 B.C. by Eratosthenes. 

* This is, however, more than doubtful, though suggested by Miiiler, 
in the case of an essay »€pl A^|ectfs, on expression, mentioned by Theon 
and by Cicero, in which he recommended dactylic and pseonic, in prefer- 
ence to spondaic and trochaic rythms, in prose composition. 

■ i. pp. Ix-i. < l^'rag. 2. 
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ihe geography of the then known wcMrld, were largely used by 
Strabo and by the scholiasts. Ephorus' account of the causes 
of the Peloponnesian war is restated at length by Diodorus/ 
and is not calculated to increase our respect for him. On the 
other hand, his geographical researches afforded valuable 
material to Strabo, as appears all through the Geography. He 
quoted old poets and inscriptions, but not very critically. 
Polybius says he is quite ignorant of the operations of war, 
except those on sea, and that his details of land battles, when 
they are at all complicated, as at Mantinea, are absurd ; but 
this vice is not peculiar to him. In his account of the Athenian < 
hegemony, we can infer from Diodorus* second-hand history 
that he was partial to the Athenians, and differed from Thucy- 
dides' account of many transactions in giving a more favour- 
able interpretation of Athenian conduct Nevertheless, he 
seems to have been as sparing as Thucydides in mentioning the 
inner, or the constitutional, history of Athens. As to style he 
is alternately praised and blamed (the former by Polybius, 
the latter by Dionysius), and he no doubt had the faults and 
perfections of Isocratic teaching. He was elegant and flowing, 
but hot spontaneous, and decidedly wanting in power. ^ 

§ ^^92. It is remarkable that while Suidas calls Ephorus 
ki he calls his brother historian, Theopompus, a (thna^^ 
ery justly. For not only did this man compose epideictical 
plays, as for example at the funeral of Mausollus, but all his 

> xii. 38-41, frag. II9. . 

* The value of "Ephorus as a source of history, and the extent to which 
he was used by later writers, such as Plutarch, Diodorus, Trogus, and 
Nepos, form the subject of constant monographs in German philological 
journals — monographs which show more erudition and acuteness ir their 
conjectures than solid results. I cite a few, in which the remainder will 
be found discussed : Volquardsen, Untenuch, iiber die Quellen des Dioebry 
xi-xvi (Kiel, 1868) ; Collmann, de Diodori Sic, fmiibiis (Marburg, 1869) ; 
Albracht, de Them, Plut, fontibus (Gottingen, 1873) ; Sauppe, die Quellen 
Plut, fiir das LebeH Perikles {Abhattdl, Gott, Akad, vol. xiii. 1867) ; Wolff- 
garten, de Ephori hist,^ &*c, a Trogo expressis (Bonn, 1868); Holzapfel, 
Untersuch, iiber Griech, Gesch., &c. (Leipzig, 1 8 79). The Sicilian part of 
Ephorus* history is specially discussed by Holm» Geschichte SiciHens^ ii. 
340, sqq. 
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writing was intensely rhetorical, and breathed the vehement and 
angry spirit of the author. He was the son of Danaasistratus, 
and brother of the rhetor Caucalus, born about the looth Olym- 
piad at Chios.* He was exiled when an infant with his father 
from Chios for Laconism^ perhaps, as Miiller suggests, by the 
Theban party when Epaminondas attempted the hegemony of 
the sea. He became the pupil of Isocrates, and returned to 
his home in his forty-fifth year, owing to the interference of 
Alexander in favour of exiles diuring the early part of his expe- 
dition. Being a man of private means he never composed court 
speeches, but wandered through all the Greek cities making 
epideictic displays of his rhetoric, of which the most successful 
seems to have been fcis patiegyric on Mausoilus, prince of 
Caria, at the famous literary contest instituted in his honour 
by his widow Artemisia (OL 107, i). 

After his return, his free tongue and quarrelsome manner 
appear to have made him firesh enemies, for after the death of 
Alexander he was again exiled, and sought a refuge in Egypt, 
where, however, Ptolemy I. was as unwilling as. the Greek 
cities to receive him, so that he escaped from this country 
also, through the warning of his fiiends. This is the last f^t 
recorded of his life. As to his work, we find cited by Suidas 
an Epitome of Herodotus in two books, then a continoatiojj 
of Thucydides' history of the Peloponnesian war (like X^ji- . <5 
phon's Hellenua), and subsequent events in twelve book^^ 
reaching done to the battle of Knidus. But his greatest work 
was a history of Philip, embracing in digressions all the con- 
temporary history down to the king's death, in fifty-eight 
books. This very voluminous work was abridged into seventeen 
books, retaining nothing but the Macedonian history, by the 
orders, perhaps even by the hand, of Philip IH., the opponent 
of the Romans. In this form at least the work was extant in 
the days of Photius. The reader will find an epitome of what 

* This is the date preferred by Miiller (i. Ixv-vii). Others prefer the 
date given by Suidas, the 93rd Olympiad, and think he was trained by Iso- 
crates in his first school at Chios. But this does not agree with the state- 
ment that he was only forty-five years old after Alexander came to the 
throne. 
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is known of the several books in Muller's Fragg.y i. pp. Ixx-lxxiL 
His many panegyrical and deliberative speeches, as well as his 
letters, doubtless in the style of his master Isocrates, are 
rarely cited Athenaeus refers four times to his letters to 
Alexander for attacks on the Chians, and on Harpalus con- 
cerning his immoral life.^ There are also mentioned a Dia- 
tribe against Plato^ and a tract on Piety, 

§ 593* ^6 ^^^ many and explicit judgments on his merits 
as a historian and as a stylist, which are sufficiently supported 
by his fragments to give us a clearer idea of him than of any of 
his rivals. We have an abstract of his vain and self asserting 
personal preface to the Philippica^ He here boasted of his 
independence from writing for pay, of the number of his works, 
and their celebrity through the world, as well as of his travels, 
quite after the manner of one of the older sophists. He pro- 
ceeded to assert the superiority of the literary men of his own 
day over their predecessors, owing to the advances and im- 
provements made in the study of letters. This oflfensive self- 
praise was no doubt common in the school of Isocrates, and 
marks a turning point in the history of Greek literature. It is 
plain from the exceedingly voluminous character of Theopom- 
pus' compositions, from the extraordinary variety of the sub- 
jects quoted in our fragments, and frx)m other indications, that 
he aimed at excelling Herodotus rather than Thucydides. But 
not only were his digressions excessive and tedious, but the 
stories of marvels and miracles, and of barbarian manners and 
customs, which sound appropriate in Herodotus, were out of 
place and even offensive in this more conscious and sceptical 
age, and were justly ridiculed by his critics. We may also be 
certain that he treated his subject in an intensely rhetorical 
spirit, seeking everywhere for effect rather than strict truth. 
He was, moreover, a strong political partisan, and allowed 
himself constantly to attack violently Greek democracies and 
their failings. Indeed, in every case he sought out hidden 
motives, and stated them with force, but often with libellous 
rancour. His taste for repeating private scandal, and for 
drawing pictures of luxury and of immorality among both 

> Frags. 276-8. « Frag. 26. 
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Greeks and barbarians/ shows a very different order of mirid 
from that of Herodotus. He is in fact a self-conscious, rhe- 
torical, Isocratic ape of the great historian. Nor do his in- 
vectives against the increasing luxury of the age sound like the 
outcome of sincere indignation, but rather of a sour and fault- 
finding temper. 

But withal, he must have been a man of considerable force, 
and far the greatest of Isocrates' pupils. The very persecutions 
he endured show that his furious invectives, and his angry ad- 
vices on public affairs, had far more effect than the despised 
pamphlets of his master. He is quoted particularly often by 
Athenaeus on various manners and customs, which he had 
ininutely described, and these are unfortunately not the most 
edifying or instructive portions of his works. In spite of his 
strong self-assertion, and his unwearied diligence, no subse- 
quent critic admitted him to the pinnacle he claimed above 
his great predecessors in historiography.* 

§ 594. I do not think that any of the numerous suc- 
ceeding historians,' or the group of antiquarian writers who 

> Cf. in Miiller frags. 33, 54, 65, 95, 129, 149, 178, 222, 243, 249, 
260. 

* The utilisation of Theopompus by later historians — Nepos, Plutarch, 
Diodorus, &c. — forms a parallel enquiry to those above cited as re- 
gards Ephorus. The episode irepl irifMyuywtf seems to have been often 
thus transcribed. In addition to the tracts above given, which touch on 
Theopompus as well as Ephorus, we have Biinger, Theopompus ( Wiirzburg, 
1874) ; Natorp, qtios atictores — secuti sint Diodorus, &*c, (Wiirzburg, 
1876) ; Riihl, die Qttelien Flui, in Leben des Kimon (Marburg, 1867); and 
Schmidt's Ferikleisches Zeitalter, These critics set up and overthrow all 
manner of hjrpotheses on the indirect use of sources by late authors. But 
as they are chiefly based on the unproved assumption that later transcribers 
adhered with uniformity to the authority they had once selected, none of 
them is likely to add much to our knowledge cf lost authors. 

■ Thus TtnuBUs of Tauromenium, who was bom in classical days 
(about 350 B.C.), did not begui his literary work till late in life, after his 
exile by Agathocles, and his settlement at Athens. The whole style of 
his Sicilian history, his perpetual censure of his forerunners, his want of 
that chastity and reticence which marked good Greek prose, unite in de- 
grading him in our estimation to a writer of the silver age. Our chief 
knowledge of him is from Polybius, who ' hoists him on his own petard ' 
by frequent censuring of his angry criticisms. 
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composed Atthides on the legendary and historical lore of 
Athens, can be inchided in classical Greek literature. In no 
case have we sufficient knowledge of them to judge of their style, 
and there is no reason to think that any one of them reached 
such excellence as to entitle him to any attention beyond that 
claimed by the matter of liis book. The age of cwiginating 
in literature was passing away. People who studied form had 
unapproachable models in the older masters. People who 
desired new knowledge sought it in a great and wide- spreading 
literature which was scientific in its aim, and sought merely to 
impart knowledge in the plainest way. These critical and 
scientific tendencies found a suitable atmosphere for their 
growth beyond the limits of Greece, and in the new kingdom 
which first mediated between purely Hellenic and non-Hellenic 
culture. To enter upon the history of this period, and in this 
foreign soil, must be reserved for a different work. 
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225, 226 
Bacon, Lord, i. 128, 261 
E^dham, C, i. 351, 354 ; ii. 210 
Baif, L., i. 293, 345 
Baiter and Sauppe (Ztirich edd.), ii. 

95. 131 
Bakis, i. 14 

Ballanche, i. 289 

Barnes, J., i. 43 

Baton of Sinope, i. 392, 483 

Batrachomyomachia, i. 90, 91, 92, 93 

Bauer, A., ii. 17 

Baumeister, i. 90, 92, 93, 132, 143 

Baur, F., ii. 153 

Ptekker, i. 43, 59, 191, 470 ; ii. 95, 116, 

123, 209, 240, 352, 365 . 

Bellerophon, i. 19 

Bellini, G. (the Norma of), i. 333 

Benseler, ii. 222, 224, 231, 234, 235, 

240, 335. 342 

Bentley, i. 381, 469 

Berenger, ii. 286 

Bers[ier i. 121 

Bergk, Theodor [Hist. Greek Lit.), i. 
5, 12, 14, 17, 20, 26, 27, 29 (on 
Homer), 50, 59, 60, 61, 65, 96, 102 
(FLG.), 156, 161, 163, 168, 172, 189, 
191, 192, 194, 195, 198, 203, 211, 
213, 224, 228, 247, 318, 338, 470 ; 
ii. 360 

Berkeley, ii. 205 

Bemays, J., i. 44 ; ii. 9, 392, 408, 414, 

423 
Bemhardy (Hist. Greek Lit.), i. 5, 17, 
29, 50, 89, 116, 120, 163, 227, 262, 

319. 324. 387. 396. 406. 438, 455. 
468 ; ii. 257 

B^tant, ii. 124 

Bias, i. 178, 191, 201 

bible of the Greeks, Homer, i. 34 ; 

ii. 182, 200 
Bigg, Mr. (ed. Thucyd.), ii. 124 
Bindseil, H., i. 224 (concordance of 

Pindar) 
Bion, i. 419 sq. 
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Birds of Aristophanes, i. 451 sq. 

Blackie. Prof. J. S., L 45. 977 

Blakesley, Mr., ii 99. 30. 39 

Blass, Dr. F.. i. 171. 393. 404 ; ii. 46, 
6a, 80. 81. 84. 89, 91. 93, 95. 109, 
no. ia8, 139, 130, 131, 14a, 148, 
153. '55. 184, ai8, ai9, aaa, aa4, 
aas. aa6, 331, 237, 238, 239, 246, 
247, 251, 293, 295. 301, 305. 306, 
307. 308, 3". 3»5. 3*3. 326. 333. 
337. 338, 339» 340. 34a. 343. 344. 
345. 350* 353. 370, 371. 376. 378, 
381 

Blaydes, i. 3x8, 442 

Bloomfield, i. 40)8 ; ii. 124 

Bodleian MS. of Plato, ii. 209 

Boeckh, i. 211, 2x2, 213. 224. 3x9; 
ii. 2, 284 

Boehme, t 128 

Bceotia, i. 96 

Boeotian School of Hesiod, i. 26 

Boissonade. L 95 

Bonitz, i. 5x, 61, 62, 79 ; ii. x68, 400, 
408, 414 

Born (trans. Knights), i. 444 

Bossuet, ii. 396 

Bothe, i. 93. 389, 448, 470 

Botxon (on Sophron), L 407, 408 

Boyer [OresU of), i. 357 

Brandis, ii. x66 

Brandreth, i. 45 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, AbM (on 
archaeology of America), ii. 204 

Bredow, ii. 37 

Breitenbach, ii. 272 

Brevia (or Didymic) Scholia on 
Homer, i. 41 

Bribery in Athenian politics, ii. 361 

Brieglebe, ii. 95 

Briggs, i. 4x8 
) Broughton, ii. 423 

Browning, Mr. Robert, t 268, 276, 

^7, 329. 335. 348, 353. 361. 381. 

445.466 
Browning, Mrs. (trans. Prontefheus), 

i. 264, 277 
Brugsch (on Herodotus' Egyptology), 

ii. 39 
Brumoy, i. 389, 470 

Brunck, i. 192, 3x8 
Brwidusium, ii. 431 
Brutus, i. 3^2 
Buchanan, 1. 328, 332 
Bucolic poetry, i. 5, 7, 409 sq. 
Bunbury, Mr. (Geography of An- 
cients), i. 523 
BUnger (on Theopompus), ii. 437 



CHA 

Bupalus, the sculptor, i. 194 
Burke, Edmund, iL 202, 396 
Bumouf, ^mile, L 11, 79, 11 1, 180 
Bury, Mr., Pref., ii. 119 
Bmsiris <A Isocrates. ii. 220 
Butcher, Mr. (trans. Odyssey), 1. 44, 

45 
Butler, Bishop, ii. 175 

Buttmann, i. 39, 42 

Byron, i. 154 

Bywater, Mr., ii 10, 414 



CADMEAN Letters, i. it 
Cadmus of Miletus, ii. 10 
Caedlius, of Calacte, ii. 95, 303, 351, 

357 
Calcndt, J. W., i. 372 

Calderon, i. 261, ^3 

Caligula depreciated Homer, i. 34 

Csdliergi, i. 418 

Callimac^us. i. 7, 94, 147, 148, 194, 

195, 412, 468 ; il 303, .350, 379, 

427 
Calltnus, i. X58, 163, 191 ; ii. 17 

CalUppus, against, oration of Demo- 
sthenes, ii. 337 

Callislratus, i. 37, 388, 436, 440, 452 

Calverley, Mr. C. S., i. 419 

Calydon, the boar hunt of, i. 18 

Calypso, i. 19 

Calzabigi, i. 328 

Camerarius, i. 43, 192 

Campbell, Mr. L., i. 318, 320 ; ii. 210 

Campe, ii. 249 

Caravella, i. 470 

Carraelli I trans. Euripides), i. 389 

Cartelier (on Isocrates), ii. 239 

Casa, ii. 124 

Castelvetro, ii. 413 

Catalogue in the Iliad, i. 9, 25 

Catalogue of Women, i. 18 

Ca^ralotti, Felix (ed. Tyrtaeus), i. 163 

Cellario, ii. 124 

Centaurs, i. 19 

Centones Homerici, i. 154 

Cercops, i. 114, 1x6 

Ceriani, M., i. 469 

Chaeremon, i. 396 

Chalcondylas, i. 43, 490 

Champolhon, ii. 426 

Chancery practice in Athens, ii. 154 

Chapman, i. 44, 93, 121 

Chapman, J. H., i. 419 

Chappell, Mr. Wm. {History of 
Music), i. 158, 165, 168 

Character plays, i. 312 
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Charaxus, i. 179 

Charidemus, the mercenary, ii. 312 

sq. 
Chariot and Pair, on the, speech of 

Isocrates, ii. 223 
Charites of Orchomenos, i. 12 
Charon, of Lampsakus, ii. 10, 26, 27 
Charops, i. 14 
Chateaubriand, i. 313 
Chateaubrun, i. 345 

Xe^}wi'0« vita9i\Ka.K \. 115 

Ch^nier, 1. 306 

Chersias, i. 114 

Chersonese, on the of airs of, speech of 

Demosthenes (cited), ii. 321 
Cherubini, i. 333 
Chian Hymn to Apollo, 1. 25 
Chilo, i. 201 
Chionides. 1. 423 sq. 
Chios, i. 65 

Choephori, of ^Eschylns, i. 268 sq. 
Choerile, i. 322 
Choerilus, i. (epicus) 147, ii. 23 ; (sa- 

tyricus) i. 231, 232 
Choragic monuments, i. 135, 246 
Chorizontes, on Homer, i. 36-8, 68 ; 

on Plato, ii. 209 
Chorus, Greek, real character of, 

i. 258 
Christopoulos, i. 45 
Chrysippus, i. 33, 117 ; ii. 53 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, ii. 210 
Chrysostom,*Dion, i. 313, 380 ; ii. 387 
Chrysostom, John, i. 440 
Chrysothemis, i. 14 
Cicero, i. 125, 293, 297, 303, 309, 

313, 324, 332 (on the Medea), 345, 

348, 357. 400. 422 ; ii. 73. 96, 97. 
122, 139, 205, 239, 243, 281, 290, 

334. 343. 345. 350. 351. 364. 386, 
390, 391, 392, 396, 401, 422, 432 

Circe, i. 19 

City editions of Homer, i. 29, 35 

Clark, W. G., i. 469 

Clarke, S., i. 43 

Classen, ii. 84, 99, 106, no, ii6, 117, 

119, 120, 121, 123 
Cleanthes, i. 33 
Cleaver, W., i. 163 
Cleisthenes, i. 26, 201 
Cleitophon of Plato, ii. 175 
Cleobulus, i. 201 
Cleochares, ii. 239 
Cleon, i. 428, 429, 440, 443, 450, 

451 ; ii. 106, 114 
Cleophon, i. 362, 429 
Clermont-Tonnerre, Due de, ii. 240 



CRA 

Clinton's Fasti, ii. 80, 252 

Clitus, i. 339 

Clonas, of Tfgea, i. 167 

Clouds, of Aristophanes, L 444 sq. 

Clytemnestra, of iEschylus, i. 265 

Cobet, i. 41, 351, 367, 450, 470, 
490; ii. 52, 95, 153, 235, 252, 
253» 257. 258, 260, 271, 278, 282, 
284, 287, 288, 328, 342, 352, 365, 

374. 378 

Collier, Sir R. (trans, de Corona), ii. 

352 
Collmann, ii. 434 
CoUuthus, i. 153 
Colometry^joAStichometry, treated by 

Blass, ii. 344 
Colophon, i. 24 

Comas (tyrant of Ephesus), i. 194 
Comedy : old Doric, i. 397 sq. ; old 

Attic, 421 sq. ; ^Middle, 471 sq. ; 

New, 479 sq. ; Aristotle on, ii. 401; 
Commercial dishonesty in Athens, ii. 

224 
Commission to edit Homer, i. 28 
Common Prayer, Book of, i. 76 
Communism in Plato, ii. 198 sq., 207 
Comte, Auguste, ii. 388 
Concordances (Indices), Homeric, i. 

43 ; Hesiodic, 120 ; Pindaric, 224 ; 

Platonic, ii. 210 ; Isocratic, 240 ; 

Aristotelic, 408 
Condottieri, Greek, locus clas&icus 

on, ii. 314 
Congreve's Aristotle, ii. 423 
Conington, Professor, i. 268 
Conon, against, speech of Demo- 
sthenes, ii. 336 
Contest 0/ Homer and Hesiod, i. 99, 

118 ; ii. 245 
Cooke (translated Hesiod), i. 121 
Cookesley, i. 224 
Cope, Mr., ii. 249,251, 396, 398, 399, 

402, 403 
Coraes, i. 95 ; ii. 240 
Coras {Iphigenia), i. 371 
Corinna, i. 211, 226 
Cornarius, ii. 52 

Comeille, i. 302, 332 ; ii. 406, 414 
Comhorst (trans. Odyssey), i. 44 
Court oratory in Athens, ii. 136 sq. 
Cousin, ii. 170, 210 
Coiivier, P. L. (on Xenophon), ii. 286 
Cowley, i. 224 
Cowper, i. 45 

Crates (comicus), 409, 427, 471 
Crates (grammaticus), i. 24, 37, 39, 

375. 388, 468 
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CRA 

C>mtes ^phikMopbns), L taB 
Crmtmus. i 6. 3aa. 424 sq., 434. 443, 

444. 447. 471. 47a 
Cratmus (junior), i. 478 

Cratippas. it 115. 12a 

Cnwlcy, n. 134 

Creasy, Sir £.. ii 105 

CrebiUoQ. L 993 

Creech, Thos., i. 419 

Creophylus of Sanios, L 38 

Oetci. 35, so 

Critias. L 159. 191. 192 (elegies), 

»97. 394 (tragedies); ii. 31. iii. 

124. 135 : 131 sq. (prose), 958 
— fragment cited. L 193 
Cristas of Plato, ii 303 
Croesus, ii. 34 
Cnntm,omtJU, ^)eech of Demosthenes, 

ii 3a8sq. 
Crusius. i 43 
CUsipAom, agmmst^ speedi oS iCchi- 

nes, ii 361 sq. 
Culture, Isocrates' descriptioD of, 

ii. 339 
Cunichius, i 44 
Cureton, i 43 

Curtius, Ernst, ii 106, 396, 301, 430 
Curtius. G., i 33, loa 
Cwiklioski, ii 117 
Cyclic poets, i 6, 30, 85 sq. 
Cyclops (of Eurip.), i 3^; quoted, 

378 sq. 
Cynaethus, of Chios, i 38 
Cypria, i 30. 32. 67, 86, 88 
Cyprus, i. 35 
Cypselus' chest, i. 36 
Cyrop(Bdeia^ of Xenophon, ii 380 
Cyrus, ii. 34, 280 
Cyrus the Younger, ii 364, 373 



Ei ACIER, Madame, i. 44 ; ii 310 
} Dahlmann, ii. 21 
e, i 318, 319 ; ii 124 
Damoxenus, i. 483 
Danae, lament of, quoted, i 209^ 
Danae of Euripides, i. 380 
Dante, i. 46 

Daphnis, feasts of, i 410 
Daremberg, ii, 52, 28^ 
Dareste, ii. 308 
Darwin, i 126, 448 
Dates for Homer, i. 24, 33 
Da vies, Mn, 276, 277 
Dawes (on text of AnstophaQes), i. 469 
De Foe, ii. 30 
AcMr>)Ai«ra«, i 399 



DIO 

Deinarchus. ii. 234. 301, 373. 378 sq. 

Deinolochos, i 401 

AnmiUipmm (of Menandei), i 485, 

488 
Ddphic orade, i. 14, 15, 36 
Demades, ii 305. 381 
Demeter's m3rstenes, i. 13 
Demetrius, Phalaieus, i 31, 94; ii 

383 sq. 
Demetrius Magnes, ii. 379 
Demetrius (of Sc^jsis), i. 39; ii 9, 93 
Demetrius Zenas, i. 93 
Demochares, ii 350 
Democratic restoration in Athens, ii* 

134. 135 

Democritus, i 33 ; "• 4^. 48* 55 

Demodocus, i 8 

Deraophilus, i 484 

Demosthenes, i 33, 34, 105. 176, 459, 
486. 489 ; ii. 79, 95, 143, 155, 158, 
159. 184. 311, 317, 332, 231, 333. 
334. 239, 258, 283, 292 sq., 354- 
364. passim; 366, 369-382 pas- 
sim ; 385, 399 

— citation from, ii 331 

Derby, Lord, i. 45 

Des Cartes, ii 393 

Desmaretz, i 363 

Deuterologia (5«vrep<»A«Yta)' u* 149 

310 
Diagoras (of Mdos), ii. 55 
Dialogue, prose, ii. 170 sq. 
AiflurjcciMurrat, 1. 33 
Dicaearchus, i 339, 387 
Diderot, i 357 
Didot, i. 115, 419 
Didymus (critic), i 39, 388, 469 ; 

ii 309 
Digamma, the, i. 120 ; (Appendix A), 

497 sq. 
Dindorf, L., ii. 288, 291 
Dindorf (G.), i. 41, 42, 43, 86, 95, 

113' 318, 329, 338, 364, 462. 469; 

ii. 37, 352 
Dindorf, W., i 324, 368, 388; ii. 

240, 365 
Diodonis Siculus, i26ij. ii 12, 128, 

226, 368r429. 433r^34^ 
Diogeiton, against^ sp^ch of Lysias, 

ii. 144, 148 (cited) 
Plogenes (Laertius), i 125, 176, 178, 

201, 402, 405; ii 7, 70, 160, 163. 

165, 242^ 256, 282, 385 
piol^es, qf Karystus, ii. 51 
Diop^ede, i, 73 
Pion, ii. 161, 162 
Dlonysius (of Halicani$i§sus), i 184, 
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aai, 381, 388, 524 ; ii. 16, 31, 35, 
37, 41, 80, 93, 109, 115, 122, 138, 
142, 184, 225, 240, 242, 251, 292, 

303. 304. 315. 319. 337. 343. 346, 

364, 373. 379. 381, 385. 429 
Dionysius ('the Copper*), i. 192 
Dionysius (elder), of Syracuse, i. 395 ; 

ii. 142, 431 
Dionysius, of Miletus, ii. 10 
Dionysius (younger), of Syracuse, ii. 

162, 432 
Dionysus, worship of, i. 135, 201, 230 

sq. 

Diophantus, ii. 218 

Diphilus, i. 480, 483 

AiirA^ KOjBaftd and 3iirA^ vtptfmyti.4inii i. 

37 
Dissen, i. 217, 224 

Dithyramb, i. 166, 199 

Dithyrambs, i. 166 ; of Pindar, 221 

Dobree, i. 469 ; ii. 339 

Dolce, i. 332, 366, 371 

Doloneid, i. 68 

Dolphin (Arion's), i. 201 

Donaldson, i. 224 

Donatus, i. 483, 487 

Donner, i. 45, 319, 389, 470 

Dowden, Professor, i. 435 

Droysen, i. 423, 470 

Dryden, i. 302 

DUbner, i. 14^, 146, 418, 469 

Ducis {CEdipe), i. 305 

Dumas, Alexandre, i. 294, 355 

Du Maurier, Mr., his comic sketches, 

i. 485 

Dttntzer, i. 23, 43, 61, 115 



EATON, ii. 423 
Ebeling's Lexicon Homericum, 

». 43 
EccUsiasusa of Aristophanes, i. 459 

sq. 
Echembrotus of Arcadia, i. 168, 202, 

206 
Eclipse (Pindar's), i. 222 
Economy described in Xenophon, ii. 

273 
Ecphantides, i. 424 

Editions of Homer, i. 35 sq. 

Education, theory of, in Plato, ii. 199; 

in Isocrates, ii. 229 
Egger, i. 172 ; ii. 403 sq., 414 
Egypt, Greek Religion borrowed from, 

according to Herodotus, i. 10 ; 

MSS. found in, i. 42, 171 ; ii. 377 
Eiresione, i. 21 ; cited, 140 



ERA 

EUctra (of Soph.) quoted, i. 290 

Electra (of Euripides), i. 358 sq. 

Elegiac poetry, 1. 157 

Eleusis, i. 13 

Eliot, George, i. 459 ; ii. 412 

Ellendt, i. 319 

Ellis, Mr. (on the Ibis), i. 148 

Elmsley, i. 319, 343. 373, 375, 388. 

442 
Elton (translated Hesiod), i. 121 
Embassy, on the corrupt, speech of 

Demosthenes, ii. 326 sq. 
Embassy, on the corrupt, speech of 

iEschines, ii. 360 sq. 
Empedocles, i. 123, 124-128 ; ii. 48, 

73. 77 
Encomia of Helen, i. 33 

Enger, i. 455, 456 

Ennius, i. 309, 331, 332, 339, 345, 

357. 371. 391. 403. 409 
Eoiai, 1. 99, 112, 114 

Epaminondas, i. 97 ; ii. 267 

Ephippus (comicus), i. 476 

Ephorus, i. 32 ; ii. 218, 236, 269, 433 
sq. 

Epic Poetry, earliest we have, i. 2 ; 
was gradually developed, i. -3 ; sup- 
planted earlier forms of poetry, i. 4 ; 
transformed, not destroyed, by Pin- 
dar, i. 6 ; preliminaiy stages to, i. 
8 ; real beginnings of, i. 15 ; epics 
referred to in Homer, i. 18 sq. 

Epicharmus, i. 83, 162, 312, 401, 402 
sq., 410, 423, 427, 471, 477 ; ii. 8, 

17. 73 , 
Epicrates (Ambrakiot), i. 477 (frag- 
ments cited) 
Epictetus, ii. 290 
Epicurus, i. 127, 485 ; ii. 204, 289 
Epigenes (of Sicyon), i. 201, 230 
Epigenes (comicus), i. 476 
Epigoni, i. 67, 87 
Epigrams, i. 193, 194, 208, 322 
Epigraphik, ii. 2 
Epimenides, i. 114 ; ii. 17 
Epinomis oi Plato, ii. 203 
Epistles of Plato, ii. 163 ; of Isocrates, 

ii. 230 ; of Demosthenes, ii. 339 sq. ; 

of iEschines, ii. 365 
Epistolographi Graci, ii. 287 
Epitaphios oiThncydides, ii. 113 ; of 

Lysias, 142 ; of Plato, 184 sq. ; 

ascribed to Demosthenes, 306, 338 ; 

of Hypereides, 375 sq. 
Epitomators of Xenophon, ii. 287, 

288 
Erasmus, i. 345, 371 
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Eratosthenes. . 24. 119, 147. 148. 

194. 418. 468 ; ii. 909, 433 
Eratosthenes, against, oration of Ly- 

sias. ii 143 sq. 
Erecbtheus. 1. 13 
Ehnna. i. 180 

Ennerins (ed. Hippocrates), ii. ^ 
Erotikos, Pseudo-Demosthcauc, iL 338 
Erythrae, i. 65 
Estienne, R. (Stepfaanus), ii 401 

'Brsipai. i 162 

Etkopoiia (^#o«oif«). ii 138, 171 

Ethos (in rtket<Mic). li 398 

Eubulus (comicus). i 476 

Eubulus (statesman), ii aSa, 998, 

357 
Eucken. ii. 400 

Eucleides, ii. x6i. 179 

Eudoda, Empress, i. 154 

Euenus of Plaros, i 161, 19a, 228 ; ii. 

97 
Euetes (comicus), i. 422 
Euganunon (epicus), i 87 
Eumelus of Corinth, i 102, 114 ; ii. 

10 
Eumenida <A JEsfAi'^XM'^ i 271 (cited) 
Eumolpus, i. 13, 14. 56, 114 
Euphorion, i. 329, 394 
Eupolis, i. 410, 429 sq., 435, 439, 442, 

(BaVTtti of) 464 

Euripides, i 10, 14, 19. 20, 32, 83. 
127, 149, 175, 177, 189, 193, 232, 
257. 287. 291. 306. 308, 312, 313, 
315. 316, 317. 821 sq., 394, 406, 
428, 433. 437. 441. 448. 456. 457. 
463. 465. 466, 481. 482 ; ii. 19. 34. 
54. 55. 63. 64, 69, 133, 244. 369, 
406, 426 

Euripides (younger), i. 322 

Eusebius, i. 162, 400 

Eustathius, i. 40. 214, 490 

Euthydemus of Plato, ii. 167, 183 sq. 

Euthynous, against, speech of Isocra- 
tes, ii. 222 

Euthyphron of Plato, ii. 176, 177 sq. 

Euxenides, i. 422 

Evagoras of Cyprus, ii. 223 

'E^ viro^oA^ and «{ v«>oAi|^cM«, i. 99 



F^HSE, i. 389 
Faesi, i. 43, 60 
Falk (trans. Lysias), ii. 153 
Faucit, Mis'i Helen, i. 372 
Fawkes' translation of ApoIIonius, i 

152 
Female characters in .^Eschylus, i. 



GEO 

265 ; in Sophocles, 285, 289 ; in 

Euripides, 384 
F^nelon. i 2 / 

Fennei Mr. C. A. (ed. Pindar), L 324 
Fichte, LG. (on Homer), i 48 
Ficinus, ii. 166, 209 
Fick. i 231 ; u. 355 
Figueroa, Ossorio di, i 120 
Figures of language and fgures of 

tJun^ht, ii. 94 
Firdusi, i 365 

Firmani (on Thucyd.), ii. 100 
Fitzgerald, Mr., i 211, 268, 337 
Five ages of Man, i. 103 
Fix, i. 389 
Flach, i. 98 
Florentine MSS., i. 352 (Euripides) ; 

of .£schylus and Sophocles, i. 276, 

3>8, 
Fo€s, ii. 52 
Fontenelle, i 262 
Fortlage, i. 165 

Foucqui^res, M. Becq. de, ii. 275 
Franacen, ii. 153 
Frank, i. 93 
Franke, ii. 95, 365 
Frere, J. H., i. 470 
— Tkeognis ResHtutus, i 192 
FriedUinder, i. 61 
Fritzche, i 185, 418, 456 
Fritze, i. 389 
Frogs, of Aristophanes, i 457 sq. ; 

cited, i 395 
Frohberger, ii. 153 
Fulgentius, i. 92 
Furia, de, i 95. 



C'^ADSBY, Henry, i. 329 
"J Gaisford, i. 113, 120, 192, 418 ; 

ii. 38. 39. 251. 403 
Galen, ii. 51, 133 
Gardthausen, i. 38 
Gamier, i. 336, 352, 366 
Gascoigne, Geo., i. 177, 365 
Geddes, Professor, i 27, 54, 55-6, 

61, 81 ; ii 210 
Geel, i. 367 
Gellius, Aulus, i. 487 
Gelon (of Syracuse), i 401, 409 
Gelzer (on age of Gyges), i 157 
Genealogical epics in Pdoponnesus, 

i. 16 
Genealogies of poets before Homer, i. 

14 
Geography in Iliad and Odyssey, i 

55. 65, 523 sq. 
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GES 

Gesner, i. 419 

Gibbon, ii. 237 

Gilbert, Otto, ii. 100, 101 

Gilbert (translation of Hippofytus), i. 

336 
Gin (translated Hesiod). i. 121 
Giotto, i. 349 
Girard, J., ii. 153 
Giuliari, i. 93 
Gladstone, Mr. W. E., i. 45, 52, 53, 

54. 55. 69, 75. 448. 523 
Glaukippus, son of Hypereides, ii. 372 

Glover, i. 332 

Gluck, i. 328, 357, 372 

Gobineau, Comte de, ii. 31, 32 

Goebel (on Euripides), i. 324 

Goethe, i. 48, 150, 263, 357, 363, 375, 

381, 384, 453 
Golden Verses, i. 122 
Goldsmith, Oliver, ii. 19 
GoUer, ii. 123 
Gomperz, i. 490 

Gorgias, i. 118, 125, 393 ; ii. 46, 47, 
57. 58. 59. 61, 64, 73, 74. 77 sq., 
92, 93, 94, 150, 172, 212, 219, 237, 
238, 241, 242, 247, 363, 376, 400 
Gorgias, of Plato, ii. 169, 192 sq. 
Gdttling, i. 98, 106, 113, xi8, 120 
Grant, Sir A., ii. 385, 390 
Green, W. C, i. 442, 444, 448 
Greene's Translation oif Apollonius, i. 

152 
Gregory VII., i. 182 

Grillparzer, 1. 332 

Grimm, i. 357 

Gronovius, ii. 39 

Grosser, ii. 268 

Grote, i. 52, 54-5 (on Homer), 59, 
60, 6^, 77, 81, 425; ii. 55, 57-8 
(on the Sophists), 82, 106, 112, 
114, 116, 120, 135, 139, 141, 163- 
169 (on Plato), 174, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 189, 190, 193, 194, 207, 210, 
264, 296, 297 (on Demosthenes), 
301, 316, 320, 328, 329, 334, 340, 
362. 366, 373, 385, 390, 430 

Grysar, i. 406 

Guignaut, M., i. 261 

Gyges, i. 25, loi, 156, 173 



rjAACK, ii. 123 

\~\ Haase, ii. 123 

Hadrian (depreciated Homer), i. 34 ; 

(adorned Athens), ii. 366 
Halevy, i. 367 



Her 

Halm^ ii. 362, 370 

Halonnesus, speech on, ii. 381, 382 

Hamaker, ii. 365 

Harmony (opftovto), ii. 93 

Harpalus, the aifair of, ii. 300 sq. 

Harpocration, Caius, ii. 95, 158 

Hartel (on Homer), i. 61 

Hartung, i. 264, 324, 389, 419 

Haupt, i. 324 

Havet, ii. 217, 224, 239, 400, 401. 

423 
Hayman (ed. Odyssey), i. 43 

Hecataeus, i. 123 ; ii. 10 sq., 26, 33, 35 

Hector, i. 19, 20, 50, 74, 75 

Hecuba, i. 20 ; HeBuba of Euripides, 

i- 343 sq. 
Hegel, i. 466 

Hegemon of Thasos. i. 409 
Hegesias and Hegesinus, i. 86 
Hegesippus, ii. 381 
Heimreich, i. 6i 
Heinrich, ii. 370 
Heinsius, D., i. 120, 418 
Heitland, ii. 423 
Heitz, ii. 390 
Helen, i. 20 

Helen of Isocrates. ii. 219 sq. 
Helena of Euripides, i. 352 sq. 
Helicon, i. 13 
Hcllanicus, i. 36 ; ii. 16, 27, 40 sq. , 

105, 114, 125 
Hellenica of Xenophon, ii. 261 sq. 
Hellenism of Plato, ii. 206, 207 ; of 

Isocrates, ii. 215 ; of Aristotle, ii. 

387 
Henkel, i. 44 

Hennig, i. 373 

Henry, Dr. James, i. 316 

Hephaestion, i. 162, 400 

Heracleida of Euripides, i. 339 sq. 

Heracleides Ponticus, i. 234 

Heracleitus, i. 13, 32, 34, 109, 117, 

123, 126, 189, 274, 275, 386, 403 ; 

ii. 8 sq., 46, 50, 160, 180 
Heracles, i. 18, 19. 
Heracles, the Raging, of Euripides, i. 

346 sq. 
Herbstr L. (on Thucyd.), ii. 100 
HemuB, Mutilation of, ii. 126, 127 
Hermann, G., i. 48, 49, 50, 70, 113, 

217, 258, 318, 329, 343, 354, 363, 

367. 373. 375. 379 
Hermann, K. F., ii. 166 

Hermaihena, i. 292 

Hermias, ii. ^86 

Hermippus (comedian), i. 196, 428, 

471 
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HER 

Hennogenes, il la, 13. 3s 61, 95. 

133, 345 
Herodas, L 195. 228 
HerotUs, om the murder of, pratkm of 

Antiphon. ii 90 
Herodes Atticas. ii. 133. 366 
Herodian (Homeric prosody )» i. 39 
Herodicus (o' Selymbria|, ii. 47 
Herodonis (prose epic), l 145 
Herodoius, 1. 9, lo^ 11, 12. 15* 17. 
23. 24. 96, 32. 67, 86. 94. loi, 102. 
126, 145 (relation to Panyasis' 
school). 178, 200^ 20X. 226, 236, 
253. a«o. 281. 353. 398 ; ii- 3. »2. 
14. 16 iq., 44. 45* 54. ^ 7i. 73 (if 
with Antiphon), 92, 93, 100 (and 

Thucydides). 103. X05. 115. 1x9, 
151, 171, 215. 268. 280b 290b 346. 

400. 418, 433. 436. 437 
Heroes, poems about, i. 16 
Herophilos (on Hippocrates), il 51 
Herschel, Sir J., i. 45 
Hesiod, i. 2, 8, 9, 10. 13, 16, 17, 23, 

26, 28. 31, 49. 66, 67, 92 (and 

-*sop). 93. 94. ©0 ■<l-» 184. ao3. 
426 ; li. 12, 72, 24s 

'H<rio5<K if *Arr«^rvt. i. 1 19 

Hesychius, i. 40 ; i. 355 

Hetxd, J., i. 107 

Hexameters, i. 15, 20 

Heyer, T. L., i. 107 

Heyne, i. 43 

Heyse, i. 389 

Hiero I. of Syracuse, i. 248, 401, 402, 

410 
Hiero H. of Syracuse, i. 412 
Hiero of Xenophon, cited, ii. 279 
Hieronymus (critic), ii. 239 
Hilarodia, i. 408 
Hilarotragcedia, i. 409 
Hipparchicus of Xenophon, ii 285 
Hipparchus, i. 26, 28, 197 
Hippias of Elis, ii. 75 
Hippocrates, L 66, 127 ; IL 35, 44, 46, 

47 sq. 
Hippodamus, iL 248, 4x7 
Hippolytus of Euripides, i. 333 sq. 
Hipponax, i. 99, 187, 194 sq. 
Hippys of Rhegium, ii. 26, 41 
Hir^ip, i. 450 ; ii. 131 
Hobbes, T., i. 45 ; ii. 124, 205 
Hoelscher, ii. 153 
Hoffmann, i. 333 
Hoheneck, B^on, ii. 124 
Holden, i. 470 
Holm, i. 406, 410; ii. 434 
Holzapfel, ii. 434 



IPH 

Homer, L 2, 3, 4, 8«io, 14-21, 22 sq.., 
loo, X03, 1x3, 117, I4i5, 27s, 31a, 

340^ 35*. 365. 372, 426 ; ii. 36. 13a, 
908, 245, 393, 404. 4x0 

Howur, derivation of, L 23, 521 

Howuric Controversy reviewed, Engf- 
lish and German methods com- 
pared, L 62, 63 ; result of, i. 
8x sq. 

Homerida a ai<^^i06« i. 28 

Homicide,^iB^jS dassitus on, in De- 
mosthenes, ii. 313 

Horace, L 18 x, 182, 183, 185, 196, 
2x6, 234. 309, 332, 403 

Horses, and horseman^p, at Athens, 
ii. 286 

Hultsch, ii 199 

Hutton, Mr. R. H., i. 384 

Hymemaus, i. X9, 20 

Hynm to Aphrodite, i. 132 ; to Her- 
mes, i. 133 ; to Demeter, L 134 ; to 
Delian and Pythian Apollo, i. 38, 
32,130 

Hymns ascnbed to Homer, i. 66 sq., 
X29 sq. 

H3rperbolus, i. 429, 430 , ii. xi6 

Hypereides, i. 486 ; ii. 79, 254, 284, 
292, 298, 30X, 351, 366, 367, 369, 370 

sq.. 379. 380 
Hyporcieme, i. 166 ; in the AJax, i 
308 



TALEMUS, i. 18, 19 
I lambist, ii. 172, 405 
Ibis, of Callimachus, i. 148 
Ibycus, i. 194, X98, 204 sq. 
Idleness of Socratists, ii. 173 
Idomeneus of Crete, t. 50 (critic) ; ii. 

327 
Ilgen, i. 93 

Iliad, i. .18 sq. 

Indices ; vid. Concordances 

Invalid Pauper, on behalf of, speedi 

of I^ysias, ii. 146 sq. 
Ion (of Chios), i. 191, 192, 249, 281, 

333, 391 iq. ; ii. 26, 42 sq., X70^ 

271. 430 
Ion of Euripides, i. 348 sq. 
Ionian Bards, i. 16 
Ionic Epos, i. 18 
lophon, i. 282, 333, 394 
Iphigeneia in Aulis, of Euripides, i. 



367 sq. 
Iphigeneii 



iigeneia among the Tauri, i. 354 

sq. 
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IRV 

Irving, Mr. Henry, ii. 347 

Isaeus, ii. 154 sq., 211, 21a, 294, 307, 

309 
Isocrates, i. 191, 203, 214, 217 (cf. 

to Pindar), 353, 396, 489; il 59, 
63. 74. 78. 80, 93, 135, 142, 149, 
151-3 (c^- to Ly&ias), 155. 157-9 
(and Isaeus), 167, 169, 184, 189, 
ao6, 208, 211 sq.., 241, 242, 244, 
245-7 (and Alkidamas), 263, 266, 
370, 278, 284. 309, 340, 341, 342, 
344. 346. 357. 380, 386, 420 

— citation from the Panegyricus of, ii. 
227 ; Panathenaicus^ ii. 229 

Ister (historian), ii. 268 



Jacob, a., i. 45, 59 

J Jacobs, F., i. 264, 418 ; ii. 287 
Jahn, O., i. 409 

Jebb, Professor, i. 319 ; ii. 91, 95, 
148. 153. 226, 239, 336 

[enicke, ii. 370 

[ohn of Malala, ii. 26 

[ones, Wm., ii. 158 

[osephus, i. 116 

fowett, Professor, ii. 141, 163, 166, 

170, 198, 205, 209, 2IO 

Jury System, Athenian, ii. 155, 156 
uvenal, i. 293 

KAMMER. i. 6i 
Ka0ap<ri?, aesthetic use of, ii. 
408 
Keats, i. 263 
Keil, i. 469 
Keil and Merkel's Apollonius. i. 151 

Kepavi'ioi/, I. 37 

Kersobleptes, ii. 316, 319 

K^lco« ydyiOi, i. 114 

Kiessling, ii. 367, 370, 376 

Kimmerians, i. 81 

Kimon, i. 391, 426. 430 ; ii. 42, 43, 

100, lOI 
Kinadologia, i. 409 
Kinaethon, i. 87, 114 
Kinesias; i. 423 
Kinwdmersh, i. 365 
Kirchhoff, i. 27, 56, 59, 60, 61, 63 

80, 81, 114, 333, 340, 388, 525 ; ii. 

2, 19, 21, 22, 121, 131, 258, 259, 

333 
Ki9api<n« and Ki0ap<^i<c^, i. 167 
KAea at^pwf, i. 16 

Klein (Hist, of the Drama), i. 319, 
326, 423, 466 



LEL 

Kldto, i. 321 

Klinger, i. 333 

Klotz, i. 95 

Knight, Payne, i. 52. 54 

Knights of Aristophanes, i. 442 sq., 

dted, 443 
Kochly, i. 51 

Kock, i. 389, 444, 448, 453, 459 
Kohler (Germ. Instit. of Ath.), i. 

247 
Komanudes. i. 247 
Korax, i. 404 ; ii. 73, 74, 137 
Kothokidae, ii. 355 
Kratylus, of Plato, ii. 181, 182 
Kriiger, ii. 252 

Ktesias, ii. 37, 43 sq., 51, 280, 290 
Kiihner, ii. 272 
Kjrme in Asia Minor, i. 96 
Kyprianos, ii. 224, 268, 287 
Kypselids, dynasty of, i. 189 



LA BRUYERE, i. 485 
Lachares, ii. 345 
Lachmann, i. 36, 49, 50, 51, 56, 57, 

70. 95. 37.'; 

T^agrange-Chancel, i. 357 

La Harpe, i. 313, 336 

Lakritos, ii. 218 

Lalaire, M. Lodin de, i. 263 

Lampros, i. 280 

Landor, Walter S., ii. 205 

Lang, Mr., i. 44, 45 

Laodamas, ii. 218 

Laprade, M. V. de, i. 263 

Larissa, i. 11 

La Roche, i. 41, 43 

Lascaris, Const., i. 93 

Lascaris, Janus, i. 41, 389 ; ii. 95 

Lasus of Hermione, i. 210, 211, 231, 

234 
La Touche, Guimond de, i. 357 

Laudahn, A., ii. 294 

Lauriimi, mines at, ii. 284 

Laws of Plato, ii. 167 ; 201 sq. 

Leake, Colonel, ii. 357 

Le Clerc, i. 357, 371 

I^gouv4 E., i. 332, 367 

Le Gras, Jacques, i. 121 

Lehmann, i. 113 

Lehrs, C, i. 38, 41, 51, 107 

Lehrs, F. S. (ed. Hesiod), i. 120 

Leibnitz, ii. 210 

Leicester, Eiarl of, ii. loi 

Leisure in Athens, ii. 173 

Leland, ii. 352 

Ldantine War, i. 98, loi, 102 
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LEL 

Ldeges, i. ii 

Lcmiercier, i. 267 

LemoiDe. L 337 

Leo X.. ii. 909 

Leochares' statue of Isocrates, ii. 2x7 

LeocraUs, against, speech of Lycur- 
gua, ii. 368 

Leodamas (orator), ii 358 

Leogoras' DipU, i. 37 

Leonicus Cretensis, L 03 

Leonidas (on Tyrtseos), 1 162 

l^ttmes, in reply to, speech of De- 
mosthenes, ii 3x1 sq. 

Lesbos, i. 181 

Lesdies, i. 87. 89, 118, 308 

Lessing, ii. 406 

Leucippus (atomist), ii. 55 

Levey, K. M. (music to Iphigenia), i. 

37a 

Lewis, Sir G., i. 95 

Lexica, Homeric, i. 43; iEschylean, 
276 ; Sophoclean, 319 ; Euripidean, 
389 ; Theocritean, 419 ; Aristopha- 
nic, 470; Herodotean, ii. 39; 
Thucydidean, 124 ; Xenophontic, 
291 ; cf. also Concordances 

I Jbanius, ii. 310 

I jcymnius, i. 393 ; ii. 78, 81 

Linus-song, i. 4, 14, 18, 19, 20 
specimen of, i. 20 

Linwood, i. 276 

Little Iliad, of Lesches, i. 87 

Littr^, u. 48, 50, 51, 52 

Livius Andronicus, i. 44 

Lloyd, Mr. Watkiss, i. 261-2 

Lobedc, i. 401 

Lobo (Argive), i. 201 

Logic in Plato, ii. 179 

Logographers, i. 32 ; ii. 137 sq. 

Longepierre, i. 293, 332 

Longinus, i. 112, 184, 225 ; ii. 14, 377, 
410 

Lorenz, A. O. F. (ed. Epicharmus), i. 
401, 404, 406, 411 

Loukanis (trans. Homer), i. 45 

L&ve, Platonic theory of, ii. 188, 190 

Liibker, i. 324 

Lucas, i. 332 

Lucian, ii. 351 

Lucillus Tarraeus, i.151 

Lucretius, i. 125, 126, 127 

Luscius Lavinius, i. 487 

Luther, Martin, i. 77 

Lycomidae, i. 14 

Lycophron (poet), i. 336 ; ii. 427 

Lycophron (sophist), ii. 248, 421 

Lycos (tyrant in Here. Fur. ), i. 346 



liAT 

Lycurgns (orator), i. 33, 237, 245, 281, 
323 ; it 234. 284. 348, 364 sq., 374. 

375 
Lycuigus (Spartan legislator), i. 15, 

24.26; ii3 

Lycus (prophet), i. 15 

Lyg:damis, i 146 

Lyric poetry, earliest form of Greek 
poetry, i. 4; handmaid of the 
drama, L 6 ; 156 sq., 179 sq., cf. 
with modem, 182-3, 206 sq. 

Lysander, i. 147 

Lysias, ii. 74, 79, 93, 94. 115, 129, 
131. 13s. 186 iq., 155, 157, 158, 
185, 189, 2X1, 222, 223, 234. 239, 

307. 346. 380, 381. 399 
— citation from, ii. X48 
Lysikles, general at Chaeronea, ii. 368 
Lysis of Plato, ii. 169 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes, i. 453 
Lytton, Lord, i. 261, 263, 277 



JLfACARTATUS, against, speech 

''^ of Demosthenes, ii. 337, 339 

Machiavelli, ii. 74, 205, 259. 4x9, 423 

Machon, i. 479 

MacPherson, i. 45 

Maeson, i. 400 

Maetzner, ii. 95, 370, 381 

Magister, Thomas, 1. 440 

Magnes, i. 424 

Magodia, i. 409 

Mah&bh&rata. i. 328 

Mai, Cardinal, i. 42 

Maistre, Jos. de, i. 26X 

Malebranche, ii. 205 

Maldzieux, i. 3x9 

Mandeville, i. 128 ; ii. 205 

Maneros, i. X4 

Manilius, i. 1x7 

AfanHtheos, for, speech of Lysias, ii. 

145 
Maquin, Ch., i. 261 

Marcian MS. of Iliad at Venice, i. 37, 

39. 41. 42 
Marco Polo, ii. 30 
Margites, i. 21, 30, 32, 67, 90, 398 ; ii. 

404.405 
Mariette, M., i. 171 

Markland, i 343, 373 

MarkschefTel, i. 113, 115 

Marmontel, i. 289, 341 

Martello, i. 357 

Martial, i. 92 

Massaliotic edition of Homer, i. 35 

Matron, 1. 409 
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MAT 

^4!attaire, i. 93 

Nlatthiae, i. 93, 389 

Iwlaiihias Corvinus, King of Hungary 
(his library), ii. 377 

JMedea of Euripides, i. 329 sq. 

IMegacles (Megacleides?), i. 112 

AfegalopoUtans, for the, speech of De- 
mosthenes, ii. 296, 316 

Megara, i. 152 

Meidias, against, speech of Demo- 
sthenes, li. 323 sq. 
Meier, ii. 55, 131, 367 
Meineke, i. 196, 322, 364, 417 (on 
Theocritus), 423, 424, 426, 427, 
429, 438, 462, 472-489 passim ; ii. 
40s 

MeAaMiroSta, 1. II4 

Melanchros, i. 179 

Melanchthon, i. 93 , ii. 370 

Melanthius, i. 394, 427 

Meleager, i. 19, 72 

Meletus, i. 395 

Melic poetry, i. 156, 165 sq. ; ii. 404 

Melissus, i. 124 ; ii. 46, 219 

Memoirs {' Knoykvnykov€viJk<na) of Xeno- 

phon, ii. 270 sq. 
Menander, i. 84, 375, 380, 428, 429, 

466, 474, 479, 482, 486 sq. ; ii. 79, 

377, 382, 412 
Mendelssohn, F., i. 289, 329, 372 
Menexenos of Plato, ii. 174, 184 sq. 
Menon of Plato, ii. 185 sq. 
Mercenaries, Greek, i. 29 ; it 265 
Merivale, Dean, i. 45 
Merkel, i. 277 
Merry (ed. Odjrssey), i. 43 
Metres, variety of, in Euripides, i. 382 
Metrodorus of Laropsacus, i. 33 
Michaelis, Prof., ii. 10 1 
Midas of Phrygia, epitaph on, cited, 

i. 140 
Midas, i. 25 

Miletus, destruction of, ii. 15 
Millingen, ii. 357 
Milman, i. 211, 268 
Miltiades, i. 431 
Milton, i. 263, 277, 305, 327, 329 ; ii. 

411 
Mimes, i. 407 
Mimnermus, i. 158, 166, 173 sq., 191, 

194, 197, 210 ; fragment cited, 174 
Minas, i. 95 
Minyans, i. 11, 87 
Mitchell (editor of Aristophanes), i. 

442. 450. 470 
Mitchells Index Gracitatis, Platonic, 
ii. 210 ; Isocratean, ii. 240 



MYS 

Mnesarchus (Mnesarchides?), i. 321 

Mnesilochus, i. 322, 428 

Moerbeke, Wm. de, ii. 403, 422 

Moli^re, i. 404, 435, 485 

MoUendorf, W., i. 490 

Mommsen, Th. i. 99 

Mommsen (Tycho), i. 223 

Monk, i. 329, 337, 373 

Monro, Mr. D. B., i. 28, 41 

Montfaucon, ii. 365 

Monument to Isocrates in the Kyno- 

sarges, ii. 217 
Moore, A. (trans. Pindar), i. 225 
Moore, Thomas, i. 197, 420 
Moral guilt, consciousness of, among 

Gredcs, ii. 200 
More, Sir Thos., ii. 205 
Morice, F. D. (trans. Pindar), i. 225 
Morris, Mr. W., i. 329, 333 
Morsimus, i. 394 
Morychides {Archon), i. 423 
Moschion, i. 253 
Moschopulos (Manuel), i. 40, 93, 118, 

418 
Moschus, i. 152, 419 sq. 
Moses, compared with Plato, ii. 166 
Mov<ro, etymology of, i. 13 
Mozart's Requiem analogous to 

Plato's Phcedon, ii. 187 
Mullach {FPG.), i. 93, 128 ; ii. 80, 81 
Miiller, E., ii. 408 
MUller, Carl (FUG.), i. 24; ii. 12, 

13, 26, 40, 42, 248, 386, 388, 429, 

430» 433. 435. 436, 437 
Miiller, K. O., i. 162, 192 ; u. 18, 19, 

109 

Miiller, W., i. 44, 54 

Miiller-Strtibing, i. 450 ; ii. 119 

Munatus (gramm.), i. 418 

Mure, Colonel, i. 52, 53, 54, 69,^73, 75, 
88, 89, 171, 180 ; ii. 11, 13, 15, 17, 
21, 22, 41, 103, 106, 108, 109, no, 
112, 113, 263, 264, 269, 277 

Murray, F., i. 329 

Musaeus, i. 10, 13, 14, 97, 114, 153, 

154 

Muses, three, i. 12 

Musgrave, i. 45, 337, 389 

MUtzell, i. 120 

Mycenae, i. 291-2 

Myers, Mr. Ernest, i. 225 (trans. Pin- 
dar) 

Melius, i. 400, 423 

Myrtilus, i. 179 

Myrtis, i. 211, 226 

Mysteries, on the, oration of Ando- 
cides, ii. 129 sq. 
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MYT 

Mythology, comparative, anticipated 
by Aristotle, ii393 



TV TiEVIUS. i. 371 

I >| Natorp, ii. 437 

Nauck, i. 318, ^89 

Ncwduma tny, L 96, II5 

Nazianzen, Gregory, i. 374. 407, 490 

N^;ative dialectic, iL 175 sq. 

Neophron, i. 339, 331, 337, 391 

Neo-Platonists, ii. 166, 905 

Nestor, i. 9, 18 

Newman, F. W., 1 45 ; ii. 423 

Newton, Mr., iL 25, 37 

Nibelungen Lied, i. 49, 56 

Nicanor, i. 39 

Niccolini, i. 306, 33a 

Nicolai, i 387, 438, 462 ; il 38, 209, 

370 
Nicolas d Oresme. ii. 420, 422 
Nicolaus (of Damascus), i. 25, loi 
Niconuuhean Ethic of Aristotle, ii. 

424 sq. 
Niebuhr, i. 48 ; ii. 23 
Nietzsche, i. 98, 105, 116, 118 
Nikanor, i. 418 
Nikias (of Kos), i. 185 ; or of Miletus, 

a physician, i. 412 
Nikias, Athenian general, i. 428, 430, 

442 
Nitsche, ii. 291 
Nitzsch, i. 29, 43, 50^ 58, 59 
N61MK, i. 166 
Nonnus, i. 119 
Nostoi, i. 86, 87 
Novius, i. 365 
Nvftfo.;,!. 17 
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BELUS, Aristarchus', i. 36, 37 
_ Ochlocracy, Athenian, i. 360, 
428 

Odysseus* character in Odyssey, i. 83 
Odyssey, w 8, 18, 19, 20, 22, sq. ; 

523 sq. 

CEagrus, i. 14 

CEconomics, i. 105 

(Econotnicus of Xenophon, ii. 273 sq. 

(Edipus Tyrannus (of Sophocles), i. 
297 sq. 

(Eatpus at Colonus, i. 303 sq. 

OiMiff oi|i,o«i i. 129 

Olen. i. 14, 15 • 

Olympus (the avAijTticov), i. 167 

Olympus, Mt., i. 65 

Ofynthians, for the, speech of Demo- 
sthenes, ii. 297, 320 



PAT 

Oncken, iL 59, 106, 418, 420, 423, 424 

Onetor^ against, speeches of Demo- 
sthenes, iL 308 sq. 

Onomacritus, L 10, 13, 22, 29, 30, 35 

Oracular poetry, i. 15 

Oratory, Isocrates' nides for, ii. 232 sq. 

Oratory, rise of Greek, iL 72 sq. ; re- 
marks on Greek oratcny, 340 ; of 
Demosthenes, 341 sq. 

Oreili, L 192 

Orestes, of Euripides, L 361 sq. 

Origen, iL 350 

Orpheus (Thracian bcutl), i. 10, 12, 
13, 14. H4 ; U. s 

Orpheus, of Croton, L 28 

Orphic poems, i. 10 

Orphic rites, i. 10, 30 ; ii. 5 

Osann, i. 163 

Ovid, i. 19s. 297, 309, 313, 332, 336, 
345 



E^ACUVIUS, L 309, 357 
Pcean, i. i66 
ey, Mr. F. A., L 27, 43, 47, 52, 
57. 58. 60, 120, 146, 225, 276, 282, 
389, 419 ; iL 36, 335 
Pamphila, ii. x6, 40 
Pamphos, i. 14 

Panathenaicus, of Isocrates, ii. 229 
Panegyricus of Isocrates, ii. 226 sq, 
Paneides (IlaycciSov ^r^^), L 99 
Panhellenism of Demosthenes, iL 

317 
P^thea and Abradates, Romance of 

(in Cyropadia), ii. 281 
Pantomimes, cf. to satyric dramas, L 

232 
Panyasis, i. 14J ; ii. 17, 23, 36 
Papyri, with nagments of Homer, L 

42 ; of Alcman, L 172 ; of Hjrper- 

eides, ii. 377 
Parabasis, i. 433 and 434 
Parasite (of Epicharmus), L 405; (of 

Xenophon), ii. 275 
Parisian MS. of Demosthenes, ii. 352 
Parmenides, i. 123; (citation from) 

125, 126 ; ii. 53, 214 
Parmenides of Plato, ii. i8i 
V2cr[if^s Pandora, L 121 
Parrhasius, i. 309 
Parthenius, i. 194 
Parthenon frieze, ii. 286 
Particularism, a feature of Greek 

poetry, i. 5 
Pasion, ii. 224 
Patin, M. (tragiques grecs), i. 241, 
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353, 254. 258, 261, 264, 293, 296, 
305. 307. 309. 326, 327, 330, 332, 
339, 343. 345. 347. 35i. 355. 358, 
365, 375. 379, 412 

Patroclus, i. 74 

Pausanias, i. 11, 12, 14, 26, 28, 87, 
105, 109, 117, 121, 145, 169, 203, 
236, 292, 348 ; ii. 74, 77, loi, 248, 

254 
Peace, on the, speech of Demosthenes, 

ii. 321 sq. 
Peace of Aristophanes, i. 450 
Peisander, 1. 429, 453 
Peisistratus, i. 26, 28 (commission on 

Homer), 35, 47, 48, 51, 67, 234, 

480 ; ii. 23 
Peiasgi, i. II 
Pelasgic Letters, i. 11 
Penelope, i. 84 
Penon, i. 44 

Pergamus, School of, i. 33, 39 
Periander, i. 178, 200 
Pericles, i. 57, 247, 280, 298,^422, 

426, 428, 431 ; ii. 42, 43, 75, 76, 

113, 1x8, 169, 189, 366, 424 
Pemice, i. 459 
P^ouse, i. 332 
Perrot, M. G., ii. 82, 85, 141, 153, 

335, 336 
Persa of iEschylus, i. 253 sq. ; cited, 

25s 
Persius, i. 196; 408-9, 486 
Personal Poetry, i. 155 sq., 186 sq. 
Petersen, ii. 100 
Phcedon of Plato, ii. 186 sq, 
Phaedrus, i. 332 
Phcedrus of Plato,, ii. 189 sq. 
Phaleas, ii. 417 
Phallic frocessions, i. 398 
Phaon, 1. 180 
Pheidias, i. 472 ; ii. 379 
Pheidon, i. 292 
Phemins, i. 8 
Phemonoe, i. 15 
Pherecrates, i. 427 sq. 
Pherecydes of Leros, ii. 10 
Pherecydes of Syros, ii. 7 
Philammon, i. 14 
PkiUbus of Plato, ii. i8i 
Philemon (poet), i. 482, 486, 490 ; ii. 

427 
Philemon (grammarian), ii. 38 
Philetas, i. 35, 194, 412, 415 ; ii. 427 
Phihp of Macedon, ii. 228, 297 sq. ; 

Philip's Letter, ii. 315 
Philippics of Demosthenes, ii. 297, 

298, 318 sq., 322 sq. 



PLA 

Philippides, i. 480, 484 

Phiiiscus, i. 253 ; ii. 141 

Philistus, ii. 431 sq. 

Philo, i. 177 

Philochorus, i. 24 ; ii. 379 

Philocles (tragicus), i. 302, 313, 394 

Phiioctetes, i. 19 ; Philoctetes oi Soph., 
309 sq. 

Philommeides (Aphrodite), i. 17 

Philonicos (criticus), ii. 239 

Philonides, 1. 428, 436, 448, 457 

Philopoemen, i. 189 

Philoponus, ii. 385 

Philosophy, early Greek, ii. 6 sq., 53 
sq. 

Philostratus, ii. 225 

Philoxenus, i. 228, 395 

Phlyakographia, i. 409 

Phocion, i. 459; ii. 131, 298, 357, 
381 

Phoenician letters, i. 11 

Phasnissa of Euripides, i. 363 sq. 

Phokylides, i. 162, 187, t88 

Phormio (Admiral), i. 431 ; ii. 106 

Phormio, on behalf of, speech of De- 
mosthenes, ii. 335 

Phormis (or Phormos), i. 401, 427 

^opmvi^, i. 115 

Photius, ii. 44, 95, 351, 391 

Phrygo-Thracians, i. 12 

Phrynichus (comicus), i. 428, 452, 

457 
Phrynichus (tragicus), i. 235 sq., 274, 

374 
Pieria, i. 12 

Pierron, M. A., i. 43 

Piety, Plato's Euthyphron on, ii. 177 

Pigres (epicus), i. 90 

Pindar, i. 6, 16, 31, 67, 103, 121, 156, 
160, 165, i66, 170, 182, 204, 207, 
211 sq., 225, 273, 312, 403, 413. 

414 ; ii. 4, 79. 232, 343 
— citations from, i. 220 sq. 
Pisander of Cameirus, i. 145 
Pittacus, i. 178, 179, 181, 20I 
Planudes, i. 95 
Plataicus of Isocrates, ii. 225 
Platen, Aug. von, i. 354, 466 
Plato (philosopher), i. 10, 31-4, 57, 
67, 94, 104, 109, 117, 123, 124, 
146, 191, 193, 203, 215, 281, 326, 
349. 377, 386, 403. 405, 407, 408, 
439, 447. 460, 468, 472, 477 ; ii- 
29, 49, 58, 60, 63, 65, 67-9 (on 
Socrates), 74, 77-9 (on Gorgias), 81, 

83. 96. 97. 131. 132, 135. 136, 138, 
139, 141, 142, 149, 159. 160 sq.y 
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ail, 818, aaot aag. 934. 23^ 342, 
270. 276, 277, 278, 281, 289, 343, 

S6. 357. 373. 38s 386, 39»-4(re- 
lioD to ArUtoUe). 406, 417, 421, 

433.436 
Plato (comicus). L 429, 457 
PUtoiuus, L 438 

Plautus. i. 403. 408, 482. 483. 484 
Pleiad, L 7. 39^ 
iiAcciov (ofMenander), i. 487 
Plumptre, Mr.. L 289, 319 
riutarch, L 23. 28, 92. 97. 117. 118, 

146, 16^ 168, 176, 184. 227, 257, 

334. 348, 358. 399. 408, 438, 468 
(on Aristophanes). 489 ; ii. 3. 38 ^on 
Herodotus), 42, 43-4 (and KtesSds), 
79. 9S i«>f "8, 122. 140, 268, 278, 
302, 306, 324. 327, 350, 355, 427, 
428.429 

Plutus of Aristophanes, i. 461 sq. 

/W/»f of Aristotle, ii. 170^ 403 sq. 

Poetnr, developed before prose, i. 2 ; 
real poetry originated by the people, 
i 4, 5 ; anterior to Homer, i. 15, ij 

Politics of Aristotle, ii. 414 sq*. 

Politicus of Plato, ii. 196, 201 

Pollux, i. 163. 168 

Polus (sophist), ii. 81 

Polybius, ii. 199, 350, 427, 430^ 433 

Polycrates (the sophist), ii. 218, 220, 
247, 272 

Polycrates (of Samos). i. 196 

Polydorus (Spartan king), i. 170 

Polygnotus, i. 244 

Polyidos, i. 356 

Polymnestus of Colophon, i. 168 

Pompignan, Lefranc de, i. 263 

Pope. i. 44, 128 

PopfX), ii. 123 

Popular songs, ancient, i. 19 

liopot of Xenophon, ii. 282 sq. 

Porphyry, i. 23. 39, 40 ; ii. 38 

Person, i. 43, 177. 363, 367 

Posidippus (comicus). i. 484 

Postgate (on Aristotle ),ii. 423 

Potter, i. 319, 329, 372, 389 

Pradon, i. 336, 337 

Pratinas, i. 228, 231 sq., 237, 377; 
fragment cited, 231 

Praxilla, i. 226. 228 

Prendergast, Mr., i. 43 

Preston's translation of Apollonius, i. 

153 
Provost, i. 389 
Proclus, i. 86, 118 
Prodicus, i. 321 ; ii. 58, 61. 75 
Proems of Demosthenes, ii. 339 



npMt«r«Ai$fM«, ii. 363 

Prowutheus Vinctus of iGschylus, i. 

258 sq. 
npotfbfiior, L 166 

Protagoras, i 321, 386 ; ii. 58, 60, 61, 

7S 77 
Protagoras of Plato, iL 169, 193. 194 

Protealaus, L 19 

f'fliMirix**, i. 27 ; ii. 2 

4^x«Y*n^ On Odyssey), i. 53 

Ptolemy Pniladelphus, L 412, 414, 

416,476 
Pylus, i. 9 
Pyrrho, L409 

Pythagoras, L 32 ; ii. 6, 7, 214, 220, 
Pythagorean Books, i. 10 

QUINET, Edgar, i. 261. 263 
Quintilian, L 115, 147, 148, 
332, 400; ii. 122, 249, 350, 

364. 377. 386. 391, 401. 433 
Quintus Calaber, i. 313 
Quintus Smymaeus, i. 89, 153 

RACINE, i. 253, 277, 328. 336, 
337. 339. 349. 371. 416. 449 

Raffaelle, i. 291 

Rameau. i. 337 

Rauchenstein. i. 217 ; ii. 153, 240 

Ravenna (MS. of Aristoph.), i. 469 

Rawlinson. Prof., ii. 20, 39 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, ii. 39 

Rehdantz, ii. 352 

Reinhardt, ii. 246 

Reiske, i. 418 ; ii. 158, 240, 365 

Religion, Greek, ii. 4sq. 

Religious Poetry, i. 9 sq. 

Republic of Plato, ii. 169, 195 sq. 

Rettig. ii. 258, 259. 277 

Rhapsodists, school of, i. 25, 26, 28 

Rhesus, the, i. 375 sq. 

Rhetoric, Plato's criticisms on, ii 
190 sq. 

Rhetoric, treatise on, by Aristotle, ii. 
396 sq. 

Rhianus, L 33. 147 

Rhinthon, i. 408 

RhodicMs, for the, speech of Demo- 
sthenes, ii. 296. 316 

Rhodopis, i. 179 

Ribbeck, i. 299, 442, 444 

Ribbing, ii. 166 

Richter, Julius, i. 450. 451, 470 

Ristori, Mde., i. 333 " 

Ritschl, i. 469 

Rivalry among early poets, i. 8 
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Rogers, Mr., i. 448, 450^ 451, 455, 

470 
Rose Vol., i. 198 ; li. 249, 389 
Rotrou, i. 288, 366, 371 
Ruccellai, i. 357 
Riickert, i. 419, 453 
Riihl, ii. 437 
Rumpel, i. 410 
Ruskin's (Mr.) Bibliotkeca Pastorum, 

ii. 27s 
Rutilius Lupus, ii. 350, 370 



SACCHINI, i. 306 
Sack of Ilium^ i. 87 
Sakadas of Argos, i. 163, 168 
Sallebray, i. 352 
Sallust, ii. 122 

Sandys, J. E., ii. 240, 335, 403 
Sannazaro, i. 419 
Sappho, i. 20, 174, 179 sq., 205, 411 ; 

fragment cited, 184 
Satyric drama, i. 232, 233 
Sauppe, G., ii. 225, 257, 259 
Sauppe, H., ii. 95, 222, 260, 272, 

275, 287, 288, 291, 339, 434 
Sayce, Professor, i. 493 (Appendix A. ) 
Scaino da Salo, ii. 420 
Scepticism in Macedonia, i. 374 
Schafer, A., ii.* 293, 296, 301, 303, 

305. 306, 307» 315. 319. 335. 337. 

339. 340, 353. 360, 374 
Scheibe, ii. 153, 159, 365, 369 
Scbenkl, ii. 291 
Schiller, i. 48, 258, 364.367, 372, 376 ; 

ii. 411 
Schlegel, Aug., i. 274, 276, 336, 351, 

358» 375 
Schlegels, the, i. 48 

Schleiermacher, ii. 166 

Schliemann, Dr., i. 292 ; ii. 523 

Schmidt, ii. 437 

Schneider, O., i. 95 

Schneider, J., i. 469 ; ii. 275, 288, 290, 

423 
Schneidewin, i. 217, ^18 

Sch511, i. 319, 326 ; ii. 152 
Schomann, i. 78 ; ii. 158, 159, 199 
Schone, i. 375 ; ii. 123, 124, 174 
Schrevelius, i. 43 
Schweighauser, ii. 39 
Scott, Sir W., i. 365, 384, 459 
Scylax, ii. 10, 12, 24, 26 
Seber, i. 43 
Segni. ii. 420 

Seneca, i. 34, 288, 297, 30a, 332, 333, 
-33<5r345.- 348, 35a. 36s 



SOP 

Sengebuscb, i. 56, 61, 80, 81 ; ii. 208 

Senneville, M., i. 263 

Separatists, i. 36, 37, 38, 53 sq. ; on 

Plato, ii. 209 
Septem v. Theb. cited, i. p. 256 sq. 
Serranus, ii. x66 
Sextus Empiricus, i. 123, 128 ; ii. 

39a 
Seysell, Claude de, iv 124 
Shakespeare, i. 8^i^4, 177, 270, 304, 

325. 345. 348i 363. 366, 430, 435 ; 

ii. 201, 403, 411 
Shelley, i. 125, 263, 278, 379 
Shield of Hercules, i. 112 
Shilleto, ii. 328 
Sibillet, i. 371 
Sicilian Colonies, archaeology of, i. 

523 
Sicilian /'oj/^ra/, i. 5, 409 

Sicilians, the, i. 400 

— improvisation among, i. 410 

Silenus. as satyric character, i. 233 

Simcox, Mr., ii. 124, 351 ; Messrs. 

Sim cox, ii. 334 
Simon, in reply to, speech of Lysias, 

ii. 146 
Simon (treatise on the horse), ii. 285 
Simonides of Amorgos, i. 94, 99, iii, 

115, i6i, 188; ii. 17 
Simonides (of Ceos), i. 6, 31, i6o, 

193, 194, 207 sq., 227, 248, 273, 

402, 414 ; ii. 232 ; fragments cited, 

i. 209 
Simplicius, i. 124, 128 ; ii. 46, 391 
Sivry, Poinsinet de, i. 470 
Skopadae of Thessaly, i. 207 
Slavery, reflections on, by Aristotle, 

ii. 416 
Sluiter, ii. 131 
Smith, J. Russell, i. 93 
Smith, Edmund, i. 337 
Smith, Sydney, ii. 276 
Smyrna, i. 82 
Socrates, i. 34, 361, 363, 385, 428, 

445-7 ; ". 57. 58, 65 sq., 100, 132, 

160, 161, 172, 173, 211, C72, 274, 

289 
Solon, i. 22, 26, 28, 29, 158, 166, 167, 

175 sq., 189, 190, 234, 365, 431 ; ii. 

3, 132, 417 
Solon's elegy on nine ages of man, 

cited, i. 177 sq. 
Sommariva, i. 93 

Song of Solomon, known to Theocri- 
tus, i. 417 
Sophistes, of Plato, ii. 181 
Sophists, i. 33 ; il 56 sq. 
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ScfkisiSt agmmst tks, speedi of lao- 

crates, ii. aia sq.. aao 
Sophocles, i 32. 83, 149. 151. 177, 

aa6, 232. 269. 275, 870sq^322. 323 

3«S 326, 331. 33S 341. 347. 356. 

357. 359. 36s 368, 369. 375. 380. 

381, 38s 387. 428. 465. 467; "• 

8, 18, 19, 54. 64, 112. 357, 410 
Sophocles, the younger, 1. 394 
Sophron. i 196, 406 sq., 411 ; ii. 73, 

170 
Soranus of Kos, iL 47 
Sotades. i. 409 
Spartan State. L 163-4. 170 ; ii. 197, 

199. «77sq. 

Spencer. Ean (Althorp Library), L 93 

Spengel, ii 95. 191, 247, 249. 251, 
3»S 323. 338. 351. 362, 399. 40a. 
403. 420 

Sprengel, il 52 

St. Hilaire. iL 420 

Stahl, ii. 123 

Stahr. iL 390. 414 

Stallbaum. ii. 2x0 

Stasinus. i. b6 

Sutius. i. 92, 288, 365 

Statues, of Sophocles. L 281 ; of Euri- 
pides, 323 ; of Posidippus, 484 ; of 
D«nosthenes. ii. 302; of >¥^schines, 
ii. 3^7 ; of Aristotle, ii. 388 

Stdn, H.. ii. 18, 19, 39 

Stdtz. A., L 107, 113 

Stephanus (editor), i. 43, 120, 418; 
(of Byzantium), ii. 13 

Stephanus, against, speech of De- 
mosthenes, ii. 337 

Stesichorus. L 5, 6. 16, 31, 93. 105, 
112, 113. 156, 182, 183. 184, 202 
sq., 290, 353 ; ii. 17 

Stesirobrotus of Thasos, i. 30 ; ii. 26, 
42 sq., 170 

Stichomuihia, dramatic character of, 

i- 343 
Stigme, i. 37 

Stobaeus, i. 146, 159, 175. 176, 190, 
228, 314. 331, 380, 391. 427. 488 ; 
ii. 62, 249, 287 

Stobart, Mr., ii. 377 

Strabo, L 11. 13, loi, iii, 159, 168, 

175. 291 ; "• 13. 17. 390 

Strattis, i. 365 
Strozzi, ii. 124 
St rave, ii. 37 
Suetonius, i. 293 

2vyypaMMara (on Homer), i. 37 

Suidas, i. 14. 15, 23, 30, 40, 95, 146, 
212, 234, 321. 375, 388, 390, 391. 



414. 425. 440; ii. II. 17, 52, 247. 

351. 367. 431 
Svrrdl{<«K» vcpi^ Ot Demosthenes. u. 

323 
5ir^/r^ of .£schylus. citations from. 

1. 2^1 s<^. ; of Euripides. L 341 sq. 
Susanon, 1. 399. 421 
Susemihl, i. 157 ; ii. 248, 386, 412, 

414. 418, 423 
Swanwick. Miss ^fizxks, Agaimmnon) , 

L 268, 277 
Swift, i. 159 

Swinburne, Mr., i 13. 277, 278, 380 
Sydenham, ii. 210 
Symmachus, L 469 
Symmories, on the, ci Demosthenes, 

ii. 296, 314 sq. 
Symonds, Mr., L 97, 125, 128, 194, 

211 
Symposium of Plato, ii. 172, 174, 187 

sq. ; of Xenophon, ii. 275 sq. 
Syracosius. law of, against lampoon- 
ing, i. 451 
Syriac Palimpsest of Homer, i. 42 



TABULA ILIACA, L 42 
Tacitus, i. 332. 
Talfourd's /on, i. 351 
Tarentum. i. 200 
Tasso, i. 365 
Tatian. ii. 8 

Tc'xi'ai of oratoiy, ii. 231 
Technical treatises, ancient, ii 285 
Telecleides (comicus), i 428 
TeUfiOnia, i 86, 87 
Telestes (Ijrricus), i. 228 
Tellen, i 400 
Tennyson, Mr., i 45, 304 
Terence, i. 482, 483, 48i5, 487, 488 
Terpander, i. 116, 167, 168 
Tetralogies, tragic, i 246 ; of Anti- 

phon, ii. 86 sq. 
Teuffel, i. 448 
Thales, i. 189, 201 ; ii. 6 
Thaletas, i. 24, 25, 168 
Thamyris, i. 8, 9, 14, 15 
l^heatetus of Plato, ii. 179, i8o ; cited, 

180 
Theagenes (of Rhegium), i. 22, 25, 30, 

67 ; ii. 7 
Theagenes (of Megara), i 399 
Theatre, plan of, &c., i. 237 sq. 
Themistius, i. 422 ; ii. 388 
Themistodes, i. 227, 236 ; ii. 73, 75. 

76 
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Themistogenes (author of Anabasis), 

ii. 263, 266, 287 
Theocritus, i. 5, 7, 15, 118, 152, 185, 

ao2, 360, 375, 378, 403, 407, 411 sq. 
Theodectes, i. 309, 313, 396 ; ii. 399 
Theodorus of Byzantium (sophist), ii. 

97.139 
Theodorus of Cyrene (mathematician), 

ii. 161 
Theodorus the actor, ii. 356 
Theognis, i. 99, 102, 103, 116, 146, 

167, 178, 186, 187, 189 sq., 194 
Theogonies, i. 9, 16 
Tfuogony, Hesiod's, i. 13, 17, 109 sq. 
Theomnestus, against, speech of Ly- 

sias, ii. 147 
Theon, i. 151, 418 ; ii. 433 
Theophrastus, i. 213, 485 ; ii. 143, 378, 

382 
Theopompus, i. 163, 170 ; ii. 122, 218, 

243. 433. 434 sq. 
Theramenes, ii. 143 
ThesmophoriazuscB of Aristophanes, 

i. 455 sq. 
Thespis, i. 233 sq., 374 
Thiersch, i. 107, 456 
Thirlwall, ii. 360, 366, 430 
Thompson, W. H., ii. 210 
Thracian school of minstrels, i. 12, 56 
Thracians, i. 11, 12, 13 
Thrasyllus, i. 343 
Thrasylus (rhetor), ii. 165 
Thrasymachos of Chalkedon, ii. 96, 

97 
Threnos, i. 20, 21, i6(i 

Thucydides, i. 32, 67, 105, 107, 145, 
193. 275. 316, 322, 524 ; ii. 8, 22, 
29. 30. 32, 36, 37. 48, 50. 64. 73. 76, 
79. 83. 84, 85, 86, 90, 91, 93, 94, 98 
sq., 125, 127, 133, 151, 171, 174, 
184, 205, 226, 236, 254, 259, 260, 
261, 316, 320, 342, 346, 375, 400, 

426, 431. 433. 435 

— citations from, ii. 111-113 

Thurot, ii. 403, 423 

Timaeus (historian), ii. 432, 437 

TimcBus of Plato, ii. 203 

Timanthes, i. 309 

Timarchus, speech against, of Ms- 
chines, ii. 358 

Timocles (comicus), i. 478 ; cited, ii. 
303. 372 

Timocrates, attack on, of Demo- 
sthenes, ii. 311 

Timocreon of Rhodes, i. 227, 228 ; 
citation from, 227 

Timon the Sinograph, i. 33, 409 
VOL. II. — 20 
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Timotheus, i. 228 ; ii. 217, 218 

Tischendorf, i. 490 

Tisias (Stesichorus), i. 202 

Tisias (rhetor), i. 404 ; ii. 74, 77, 84, 

137 
Tollius, i. 40 
Tolynus, i. 400 

Trachini<B of Sophocles, i. 294 sq. 
Tragedy, rise of, i. 230 sq. 
Translations of Homer, i. 44, 45 
Tremenheere, i. 225 
Trench, Archbishop, i. 97 
Trendelenburg, i. 40 
Triclinius, i. 418 
TrierarcKs crown, about the, speech 

of Demosthenes, ii. 309 
7W^fjra«^j of Anaximenes, ii. 248 
Trilogies, tragic, i. 264 
TrincaveUi, i. 120 
Tritogeneia (Athene), i. 17 
Troades of Euripides, i. 351 sq. 
Trogus, ii. 434 
Tr3rphiodorus, i. 153 
Twesten, A., i. 107 
Twining (ed. Arist. Rhet.), ii. 414 
Tydeus, i. 19 
Tynnichus, i. 248 
Tyrannio, ii. 390 
Tyrrell, Mr. R. Y. (ed. Eurip. 

Bacch.), i. 375 
Tyrtaeus, i. 159, i6o. 162-164, 166, 

190 ; ii. 17, 369 
Tyrwhitt, ii. 414 
Tzetzes, i. 40, 105, 118, 119, 121, 153, 

438 ; ii. 52, 245 

T TEBERWEG, ii. 414 
\J Uhland, i. 354 
Ullrich, ii. 99, 100 
Ulpian, ii. 351 

'YwojuLv^/uuira, i. 37, 40 

Urbinate MS. of Isocrates, ii, 240 
Uschner, i. 120 



VAHLEN, ii. 248, 251, 392, 403, 
TT , . ^^^ 423 
Valckenaer, i. 337, 366, 375, 389 

Valla, I. 44, 121 ; ii. 39 

Van Manders, i. 44 

Varro (Reatinus) i. 263, 309 

— (Atacinus), i. 148 

Vater, i. 373, 377 ; ii. 131 

Vergil, i. 46, 148, 150, 171, 288, 293, 

316, 330, 336, 339, 345, 352, 417, 

419 
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Vico. i. 46 

Victorius. Petnis, ii. 249, 403. 413. 

4ao 
ViUemain, i. 263. a68, 305 
VUloison. i. 40, 41, 43, 40 
Viu (on Ifk, Att/.), i. 373 
Voerael, ii. 352, 382 
VoUbrecht. ii. 268 
Volquardsen, ii. 434 
Voltaire, L 46, 77, 262, 263, 293, 302, 

3*7. 332, 336, 357 ; iJ- 400 
VoD Leutsch. i. 216 
Vosmaer, i. 44 
V08S, i. 45. i20» 419, 470 



T T 7ACHSMUTH, C, L 41. 409 ; 

Y V ii. 258. 259 
Waiden, Mr. Harris, ii. 377 

Warton. i. 418 

IVojps of Aristophanes, i. 448 sq. 
Weber, C. M. (composer), i. 291 
Wddner, A., ii. 351, 365 
Weil, H., i. 276, 389, 490; ii. 17, 

306, 307, 308, 328, 338, 339. 350 
Weisse, ii. 174 
Welcker, i. 85, 88, 89, 94, 180, 192, 

261, 314. 319, 396, 406, 448, 459 ; 

ii. 406 
Wellauer, i. 151, 276 
Wesseling, ii. 39 
West, Richard, i. 345, 372 
Westermann, ii. 308, 340 
Westphal's Grieckiscke Musik, i. 165, 

216 
Whitehead, W., i. 351 
Whitman, Walt, i. 407 
Wieland, i. 350, 353 
Wilamowitz-MollendorfF, i. 490 ; ii. 

100 
Wilkinson, Sir G., ii. 39 
Winckelmann, ii. 251 
Woermann, K., i. 42 
Wolf, F. A., i. 26, 43, 46 sq. ; 93, 

I20. 448 ; ii. 312, 333 
WolfFgsirten, ii. 434 
Women, Plato and Aristotle on, ii. 

415 



ZUR 

Wood, i. 46 

Woodhull (trans. Emip.), i. 389 
Wordsworth, Bishop, i. 419 
Works and Days of Hesiod, i. 98 sq. 
Worsley (trans. Odyssey), i. 45 
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